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The Roosevelt of 1929 


By S. J. Woo.r 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Governor of New York State, has the 
courage, charm, curiosity and personality of the famous 


“Teddy” of thirty years ago 


HIRTY years ago a Governor 
Roosevelt took his seat at Al- 
bany, and made of it a way sta- 
tion in his progress to the Presidency 
and a place among our immortals. 
Today a new Roosevelt reigns in the 
Empire State and hangs his soft felt 
hat where once the brown derby 
triumphed. It is a tempting oppor- 
tunity to accuse history of again re- 
peating itself. 

The parallel between the new Gov- 
ernor and his illustrious fifth cousin is 
more than a matter of names. In 
character, in political achievement, 
and in personal tastes, habits and 
hobbies, they are close kinsmen. They 
do not look much alike, but in matters 
that are more than skin deep they be- 
long to the same dynasty. Their politi- 
cal history shows that both served in 
the State Legislature, and both were 
Assistant Secretaries of the Navy. 
Both of them ran for the Vice-Presi- 


dency, with the important difference 
that T. R. was elected, though he 
held the office for only a short time. 

There is also the matter of political 
prospects. Theodore Roosevelt sur- 
vived a political burial in the Vice- 
Presidency and became President be- 
cause of a tragedy. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt withdrew from the political 
arena and was virtually drafted back 
into it as the only man who could save 
New York State for his party. He is 
now within range of necessities which 
may take him further and deeper into 
political life. He is the only surviving 
Democrat of National proportions; 
the only Presidential possibility on the 
Democratic horizon. He may yet 
follow the footsteps of “‘Teddy” into 
the White House. 


uT the family likeness goes deeper 
B than politics and involves person- 
alities. T. R., a weak child, called on 
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his natural resources of courage and 
overcame his weakness, and became at 
last the chief champion of the stren- 
uous life. F. D. R., an athletic youth, 
was stricken with infantile paralysis 
seven years ago, and with the same 
determination and courage has prac- 
tically conquered his physical dis- 
ability. In mental capacity and char- 
acteristics a similar likeness appears. 
Both men were born “with silver 
spoons in their mouths”, but their 
essentially democratic dispositions pre- 
served both from prejudice against 
those who eat with their knives. The 
new Governor resembles the late 
President in diversity of interests, in 
his healthy curiosity as to what is 
going on in the world, in a keen in- 
terest in history, and in a taste for 
collecting. The charming and cordial 
personality of the present Governor is 
likewise reminiscent of the warm- 
hearted Governor of thirty years ago, 
though where T. R. was effervescent 
and effusive, F. D. R. is genial and 
gracious; where T. R. was “delighted”, 
F. D. R. is pleased. 


oME forty-odd years ago a little 
S yellow-haired boy was given a 
couple of puppies by his father, with 
the understanding that he should look 
after them. A few years later he got a 
pony. This happened on a large estate 
on the banks of the Hudson, in Dutch- 
ess County. Today that small boy, 
now a man, still lives part of each 
year on the same property, and still 
has the same love of animals which he 
had as a child. 

Franklin Roosevelt grew up during 
the Little Lord Fauntleroy period, 
when little boys went about with 
curly locks, dressed in velvet suits 
with lace collars. But, although as the 
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only child of a wealthy family he was 
reared in luxury, he preferred the 
wooden bench of experience. Tom 
Sawyer and Huck Finn appealed to 
him more than did the sweetness of 
Cedric Errol. 

Many a fright he gave his staid 
parent when he appeared minus a 
shoe, with torn trousers and a dirty 
face, on his return from collecting 
birds’ eggs, for no tree was too high 
for him to climb, and no cliff too steep 
to scale. He has been collecting ever 
since. Following the eggs came a bo- 
tanical craze, and he knew the name 
and personal peculiarities of every kind 
of tree and bush in the vicinity. Today 
a large part of the Roosevelt estate 
is given to experiments in horticulture, 
for, as he says, ““T. R. chopped down 
trees, I plant them.” But he has never 
outgrown the collecting habit. 


LTHOUGH he was active in athletics 
A at Harvard, he spent much of his 
time delving into musty volumes in 
the library, and while still in college he 
made up his mind to collect everything 
that he could pertaining to the Ameri- 
can Navy. The large library in Hyde 
Park and the smaller one in his town 
house on Sixty-fifth Street contain 
9782 volumes, of which he is said to 
have read 9781, the extra one being 
the catalogue, which he never needs to 
consult. But his collecting did not 
stop at books. He started in on ship 
models and naval Jrints and today the 
rooms resemble naval museums. 

Like T. R., Franklin Roosevelt is an 
omnivorous reader, and while history, 
biography and exploration are of 
special interest to him, this does not 
prevent him from reading every de- 
tective story upon which he can lay 
his hands, nor from collecting first 
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editions of Kipling and also postage 
stamps. And it is a question whether 
he prizes more his copy of Soldiers 
Three or his triangular Cape of Good 
Hope stamp. He does not care much 
for poetry, though before the last 
election he was often heard quoting, 
“The Smith, a mighty man is he.” 

In art he belongs to that large class 
which knows what it likes, and sub- 
ject rather than technique appeals to 
him. He picked up for a song the origi- 
nal painting from which the well- 
known engraving of Paul Jones was 
made, and in his library it hangs 
opposite a large marine by Claude 
Lorraine, while in Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
sitting room are two water colors by 
Turner. At a second hand dealer’s 
store he discovered an entire collection 
of original cartoons by Thomas Nast, 
and bought them all, and facing his 
bed is one of Assemblyman T. R. stand- 
ing before Governor Grover Cleve- 
land. There is not a second-hand book- 
dealer in New York who does not 
know Franklin Roosevelt, and old 
timers still remember the young man 
to whom so many naval books were 
knocked down at Bangs’s auction 
room on Fourth Avenue. 


in most of the Roosevelts, he 
married early. Almost all his life 
he had known Anna Eleanor Roose- 
velt, the niece of Theodore. At college 
it was taken for granted that the tall, 
willowy girl who went with him to the 
football games and enthusiastically 
waved the Crimson banner was to be 
his wife, so it was no surprise when the 
engagement was announced. The mar- 
riage took place on St. Patrick’s Day. 
The Presidential uncle, “tickled to 
death” that the bride was keeping the 
name in the family, gave her away to 


the strains of the “Wearing of the 
Green” and the tread of the marching 
feet of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians as they paraded up Fifth Avenue. 


NTIL he was twenty-nine, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s life had been 
spent in managing the estate of his 
father, and in the practice of law. But 
this did not prevent him from taking 
interest in local government up in 
Dutchess County. He knew most of 
the inhabitants for miles around. His 
cronies were the farmers of the neigh- 
borhood, and many were the political 
discussions that went on under the 
reflection of the green and red gas- 
lighted bottles amid the smell of 
licorice and ipecac in the village drug 
store. The tall, broad, good-iooking 
young man with the keen blue eyes, 
the firm thin-lipped mouth and the 
determined chin, was popular with the 
people in his neighborhood, and the 
Democrats of Dutchess County nom- 
inated him for the Assembly. The 
nomination apparently did not mean 
much, for there had not been a Dem- 
ocratic representative from that local- 
ity in the Legislature for more than 
twenty years. 

When Lou Payn, the Republican 
boss of the county, heard that young 
Roosevelt was going to run, he re- 
moved the half-chewed cigar from his 
mouth, stroked his white goatee, and 
said it was a “helluva joke”. But 
Roosevelt did not see it quite that 
way. He went out and bought a car, 
and no town or village was too small 
for him to visit. When the votes were 
counted it was seen that the joke was 
on the Republican boss and not on 
Roosevelt. 

When in January, 1911, the bell 
hop deposited three suitcases in a room 
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in Albany, he left the owner of them 
a very much puzzled man. Roosevelt 
had defeated the bosses of the oppos- 
ing political party, but now he was 
confronted by those of his own politi- 
cal faith. The gentleman with the rim- 
less glasses, on Fourteenth Street, 
had decreed that “Blue-eyed Billy” 
Sheehan should be New York’s next 
representative in the United States 
Senate, at that time to be elected by 
the Legislature. But Roosevelt was 
not the type of man who would take 
orders from anyone, particularly when 
those orders did not fit into his way of 
thinking, and Sheehan’s methods were 
not to his liking. Some nineteen other 
members of the Legislature felt the 
same way about it and, in spite of the 
numberless messages from Fourteenth 
Street to Albany, after sixty-four 
ballots had been taken on the subject 
not Sheehan but Judge O’Gorman was 
chosen Senator. 


n Albany, Roosevelt made many 
I new friends. He is the type of man 
who naturally attracts people. He is 
not a professional handshaker, but is 
genuinely interested in people and 
shows that interest. There was the 
Speaker of the Assembly. At first 
shocked by the “ain’ts” and the 
husky voice, Roosevelt soon saw that 
together with thorough honesty, Al 
Smith possessed one of the keenest 
intellects he had as yet encountered. 
He also became friendly with “Bob” 
Wagner and “Jim” Foley, and he dis- 
covered that there was something 
more than graft in Tammany Hall. At 
this time he met Louis Howe. He was 
the seasoned Albany correspondent of 
the old Herald, and recognized in 
Roosevelt the type of man all too 
seldom found in public life. Moreover, 
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Howe had ideas of his own about 
politics. In Roosevelt he saw a fitting 
leader to whom to pin his faith. He 
advised the young legislator, carried 
on one entire campaign for him when 
Roosevelt was ill with typhoid fever, 
and eventually gave up his job on the 
newspaper to act as assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy when 
Roosevelt was appointed to that posi- 
tion by President Wilson. 


HEN Roosevelt was stricken 
W with paralysis, Howe stuck to 
him, becoming, as he puts it, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s legs. He has been with 
him ever since, living in his home as 
one of the family and conferring with 
him daily on questions of policy and 
business. Howe wants to keep in the 
background, and if you ask him what 
his position is, he’ll tell you that he is 
“Franklin’s ‘no man’”, by which he 
means that on general principle he 
disagrees with everything Roosevelt 
says and is the anvil upon which 
Roosevelt hammers out his ideas. 

Of course the sickness from which 
Mr. Roosevelt is recovering has made 
it necessary for him to keep in touch 
with the outside world through a third 
person. He has been to a theatre but 
once in the last seven years, and that 
was to see a musical revue to which he 
went through the back door of the 
theatre. He has never been inside of a 
modern movie house, and the movies 
that he has seen have been shown in 
his own home. 

His father has been dead a number 
of years, but his mother has a house in 
New York adjoining his. She built 
both of them, one for herself and one 
for him, and they are so arranged that, 
when necessary, both dining rooms 
and both drawing rooms can be turned 
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into one, by the removal of partitions. 
He has four boys, the oldest of 
whom, like all good Roosevelts, is 
going to Harvard, while the other 
three are at Groton. He also has one 
daughter, who is married and has a 
child of her own, with which Mr. 
Roosevelt was photographed while he 
was running for the Governorship. 


s For Mrs. Roosevelt, she teaches, 
runs a business and also takes a 
hand in politics, but this has not pre- 
vented her from doing a lot of enter- 
taining; there is indeed hardly a night 
when there are not dinner guests. In 
eating, as in reading and friendship, 
the Governor’s tastes are catholic. He 
likes everything from pésé de foie gras 
to corned beef and cabbage, drawing 
the line at but one thing, and that is, 
bananas. 

On nights when he is alone, if he 
does not read, he rearranges his stamp 
collection or builds model yachts; not 
the ornamental kind, but those that 
sail, and many a race is held on the 
Hudson between those made by him- 
self and his friends. 

Seated, he appears to be in perfect 
health. His color is good and his ex- 
pression reflects vitality. His clothes 
have an English cut, but he seems to be 
oblivious of his appearance. His col- 
lars are too low to permit his picture 
to be used as a collar advertisement, 
and as for his ties, if Mrs. Roosevelt 
did not buy him new ones he would 
wear the same one until it fell to pieces. 
True to tradition of Harvard, he re- 
fuses to wear a new hat, and during 
the last campaign he wore the same 
battered old brown fedora that he 
used when he ran for the Vice-Presi- 
dency eight years ago. 

Politics in the sense of office-holding 
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means nothing to him. He is a be- 
liever in the purest form of democracy, 
and to his mind the people are always 
right in the long run. At all times he 
has made an effort to prevent govern- 
ment from becoming too commercial 
and utilitarian and from remaining in 
the hands of a chosen few. He is al- 
ways endeavoring to translate ideals 
into realities, and concerning human 
endeavor in any form he is intensely 
curious. It is as likely as not the new 
Governor will keep any number of, 
Albany statesmen waiting while he 
listens to the adventures of some 
traveller who has just returned from 
the Arctic, or some scientist who has 
evolved a new theory of light. 


N TRUTH, Roosevelt’s principal fault 
I is his versatility. It 1s difficult for 
him to keep to one subject. Physics 
means as much to him as politics; he 
finds as much pleasure in the grace of a 
Doric column as he does in the rake of 
the mast of a clipper ship. On a hot 
day last July, the first thing that he 
did upon returning from a meeting of 
the Democratic National Committee 
at which Mr. Raskob was chosen 
chairman, was to sit down and ex- 
amine a tattered first edition of a 
naval pamphlet he had just secured. 

Now that he is Governor he is 
entering office with a determination to 
carry out his own theories of popular 
government, and on that subject he 
has very definite opinions. Without 
being a Socialist he has social ideas. 
He believes that the State exists for 
the benefit of the individual rather 
than the individual for the benefit of 
the State. And eventually he believes 
the State will be the principal reliance 
for the happiness of its citizens, as well 
as for their health and prosperity. 





Are Ten Too Many? 


By Marjorie WELLS 


A young mother of an old-fashioned family states its case, 
reckoning its assets and liabilities and finding tt profita- 
ble in peace and happiness 


quite sure many of my friends and 

neighbors think so, while some of 
them do not stop at so kindly and 
sympathetic a judgment. I am aware 
sometimes of their pity, condescension 
and amusement, and even of contempt 
and a veiled antagonism. 

The reason is that I have a large 
family, stretching already as far as the 
eye can reach and with the end not yet 
in sight. In an age when two or three 
children are considered the civilized 
and respectable achievement, I have 
ten to date and am still unchastened 
and unrepentant. I am even mildly 
ostentatious about it, and find a 
reprehensible satisfaction in projecting 
my oversized family like a bombshell 
into polite society, where it is various- 
ly greeted with congratulation, con- 
sternation, interrogation or condemna- 
tion. The friendlier reactions concede 
that this is indeed an old-fashioned 
family, supposedly endowed with in- 
definite but admirable old-fashioned 
virtues and advantages. But I am 
aware of other attitudes beneath the 
polite surprise or careful congratula- 
tions of casual conversation. There 


I suPPOSE I am old-fashioned. I am 


are those who clearly count me as no 
better than a deluded female, unkindly 
outlawed from the pleasures and privi- 
leges of modern life by an unfortunate 
biological habit. There are some who 
would weep for me and with me, if I 
gave them but half a chance. There 
are others who probably think me a 
scab and blackleg, traitor and back- 
slider, in these days of feminine eman- 
cipation. 


HAVE no intention of apologizing 
I for my family. I have never done so 
nor tried to keep it a secret, which 
would in fact be difficult. I am, indeed, 
candidly and brazenly proud of it. 
A large family is liable to have that 
effect upon its perpetrator and pro- 
prietor. All ordinary parents are 
publicly proud of two children or even 
three. Most parents become a little 
reticent about five or six. But when 
the score mounts up to nine or ten, 
parental pride gets a second wind. 
There is something monumental about 
such a family, and it is asking too 
much of human nature to expect its 
parents to keep it entirely to them- 
selves. 
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But I sometimes feel like speaking 
out against the undertones of un- 
pleasantness which often answer my 
parental pride. Especially I resent the 
insinuation that I am somehow related 
to the old lady who lived in a shoe, 
who had so many children because she 
didn’t know what to do. In this age 
of grace and gossip, ignorance must 
keep company with stupidity in order 
to preserve itself entire. There is a 
clinical candor about our reading, our 
conversation, and even the advertising 
in the most respectable of our family 
magazines, which makes it difficult to 
retain the innocence of ignorance 
unless one is firmly determined upon 
it. Ordinary curiosity has been enough 
to introduce me to Dr. Marie Stopes 
and all her works, and the name of 
Margaret Sanger is not as unfamiliar 
to me as might be supposed. I am, in 
fact, reasonably sure that I know as 
much about keeping the stork from 
the door as do most of my friendly and 
unfriendly critics, and that I know 
vastly more about practical biology 
than most of these young modernists 
who regard me with such a pitying and 
patronizing eye. 


o IN the natural course of events I 
S come upon Mrs. Sanger’s latest 
book, Motherhood in Bondage, and am 
thereby much tried and exercised. It is 
a tragic and terrible book. It is made 
up principally of letters — hundreds of 
them — from women and some few 
men overburdened with the bitter- 
nesses of too much parenthood. It is 
a grim collection of hard luck stories, 
every one of them outlining a human 
tragedy. It is a compilation of case 
records in marital misery, full of pain 
and poverty and protest against the 
blind inhumanity of natural law. Its 
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purpose is clear, even though it is 
published in a country where there are 
still some things which must not be 
talked about. The letters are chosen 
and grouped to prove that families 
should be made to measure and not 
left to luck or the lack of it. It is over- 
powering in its picture of human 
misery and entirely sincere in its 
conviction that something should he 
done about it, but its specific plea is for 
public approval and dissemination of 
a practical doctrine of Birth Control. 


AM really not much interested in 
I this particular question. It seems 
likely that the curse of Anthony 
Comstock might well be lifted in this 
age of reason, but it also seems likely 
that a certain amount of damage 
might result from too much eating of 
the tree of knowledge. It strikes me as 
a delicate problem, as delicate as some 
of those which every parent knows 
who tries to bring youngsters safely 
through adolescence. As I have sug- 
gested above, the vast majority of 
parents have access to all the knowl- 
edge there is on this subject, and the 
fact that it is sometimes a little diffi- 
cult to get at is probably a moral 
safeguard rather than a _ national 
calamity. Knowledge is an excellent 
thing, but it won’t cure all our per- 
sonal or social diseases. It never has. 
And it is often, much too often, turned 
to evil account. 

But my complaint against Mrs. 
Sanger’s book is that it lacks a certain 
letter. I have never felt the urge to 
write to Mrs. Sanger, but I think 
now that I should have done so. I 
should have written in the follow- 
ing fashion and thereby contributed 
my share to the great American 
tragedy. 
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Dear Mrs, SANGER: 

I am only thirty-eight years old and have 
been married less than fifteen years, but we 
already have ten children and I am beginning 
to feel that there is no reason why I should not 
have ten more. When we married, my husband 
was earning just ten dollars a week as a school- 
teacher, and at the end of ten years he was 
getting less than three thousand a year and we 
had seven children. We have never had any 
income except what we could earn, so I have 
always done practically all my own work, 
including the cleaning, cooking, washing and 
everything. For years we hardly ever went to a 
theatre or concert or took a vacation. Four 
years ago my husband lost his job and had to 
start in an entirely new line, but the children 
kept right on coming. Now we have ten of 
them and the oldest not yet fourteen, while the 
youngest is about six months. During the time 
before the last one was born my husband was 
taken ill and had to go away to a hospital for a 
serious operation, and my mother was also 
taken ill and died. I had to let my own work go 
in order to help nurse her. Through all this 
trouble I wondered many times what would be 
the effect of it all on the new arrival. 

When I was married I knew very little about 
marriage and all its responsibilities, and had 
to learn as best I could by experience. Just now 
I have a cold in the head and the boys have 
kicked a football through the living-room 
window and the dishes aren’t washed and the 
coal man has sent a bill with “Please Remit” 
on it, and what’s going to become of us I don’t 
know. 


Perhaps Mrs. Sanger would have 
published this confession; perhaps she 
wouldn’t. The point is that while its 
facts are all true, its implications are 
all false. I don’t feel sorry for myself, 
and I never did. There’s nothing the 
matter with my family, and there’s 
nothing the matter with me that I can 
blame on the family. There’s nothing 
the matter with the latest arrival, who 
is a healthy, happy, good-looking 
little rascal and the pride and joy of 
the whole household. Other people 
may feel sorry for us because we have 
practically the largest and noisiest 
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family east of the Mississippi, but we 
don’t feel sorry for ourselves. We have 
a tremendously good time with our 
family, and we don’t much care who 
knows it. 


HE trouble with all this loose talk 
ye careful propaganda about 
Birth Control is that it implies, more 
or less subtly, that the large family is 
in itself a dangerous, undesirable and 
even reprehensible performance. It is 
inferred and even stated that overpro- 
duction involves a tempting of Provi- 
dence, an invitation to poverty, and 
a gamble with maternal health and 
childhood happiness. It ignores all 
chances that the large family may 
have positive and intrinsic advantages 
of its own, and its own rewards and 
compensations for all the toil and 
trouble attached to it. It implies — 
without actually saying so — that the 
small family is the right family and 
the large family the wrong family, and 
that therefore people like myself are 
in some sense a public nuisance or a 
public menace. 

So although I have been steadfastly 
uninterested in Birth Control propa- 
ganda as such, I find myself compelled 
to have some ideas on the subject. 
I have, in fact, been publicly debating 
the problem in a definitely practical 
fashion through fifteen years and by 
means of ten children. Every new bud 
on the family tree has been not only a 
hostage given to fortune but a chal- 
lenge and even an affront to all these 
people who seem to know what is good 
for me and good for my children and 
good for the human society in which 
we all find ourselves. Mrs. Sanger 
might conceivably approve of my 
family, but only as an exception to 
prove her rule, for we are fundamen- 
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tally on opposite sides of the argument. 
I am doubtful of my abilities as a 
debater, and therefore when the sub- 
ject came my way I have kept quiet. 
But there is nothing quiet about a 
family of ten. It is an assertive, ob- 
vious and concrete argument in 
itself. 


UT apart from particular cases and 
present company, I feel that the 
vital consideration in the Birth Con- 
trol discussion is the matter of proper 
proportion. Nobody denies that there 
are many mothers who have more 
children than they know what to do 
with. Everybody must agree that the 
world holds too much misery which 
is a by-product of unrestricted child- 
bearing, particularly now that Mrs. 
Sanger has filled a book with it. But 
it should be remembered that other 
books of human misery might be filled 
readily enough with the dreadful 
things wrought by tight shoes, aspirin 
tablets, radio sopranos, home cooking 
and cocktail shakers, without actually 
proving anything except that it is all 
too bad. 

Mrs. Sanger has collected abnormal- 
ities and horrors in such quantity that 
the whole of humanity seems tarred 
with the same brush. In effect she 
preaches that uncalculating parent- 
hood is a sort of universal disease, 
which can only be relieved by the 
universal practice of her pet doctrine. 
She is deeply distressed by all the 
troubles she has seen, so that her 
theories have become badly scrambled 
with her emotions and she attempts to 
be both sympathetic and scientific 
at the same time. Therefore she at last 
makes the usual mistake of women 
who attempt the guidance of public 
opinion, and tries to transfer to public 
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responsibility what is essentially and 
inevitably a private and local prob- 
lem. 

I have said that this seems to be a 
matter of proportion, and it is certain- 
ly so in a private sense. Every married 
woman must draw up her own balance 
sheet of debits and credits in this 
business of motherhood. Every mar- 
ried man must do the same. Children 
are both a liability and an asset, and 
in order to reckon the net values of the 
family — natural, moral and spiritual 
— the parents must have an honest 
show-down with their own consciences 
and convictions. What they do about 
it is their own business, and should 
have nothing to do with the current 
fashions in families or the legal status 
of this doctrine or that. When the sub- 
surface agitation in favor of Birth 
Control begins to assume shape as a 
popular notion that three or four or 
five children are enough, it takes away 
from the most conscientious parents 
something of the freedom to which 
they are entitled. 


T IS A matter of proportion. Each 
I and all of us have our own scale of 
values by which we measure the worth 
of the pleasures, privileges, duties, 
comforts and satisfactions of life. Our 
attitude toward children, real and 
potential, will reflect pretty closely 
what we think and feel about these 
various elements. It really has nothing 
to do with the rights and wrongs of 
Birth Control. Birth Control, rightly 
or wrongly, is no more than another 
device which we use or decline in 
deference to our sense of what is im- 
portant. We ought, in honesty to our- 
selves, to resent the suggestion that it 
is anything more, that it is an article 
of faith for the scientific age. We 
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ought, in a word, to feel free and be 
free to take it or leave it alone. 


o THOUGH I do not believe in Birth 
Control, neither do I disbelieve in 
it. To announce that I believe in it 
means that I believe in it for some- 
body else, which seems to me to be 
none of my business. It happens that I 
don’t believe in it for myself, under 
present circumstances and conditions, 
but that also is an entirely personal 
conviction and one which has no rela- 
tion or importance to any other 
woman’s problem. But I do believe 
that the contraceptionists are unwit- 
tingly making things uncomfortable 
for the large family, by giving scien- 
tific encouragement to the human lik- 
ing for scandals. People do love to think 
the worst of their neighbors, and there 
is no such likely target as the parents 
of a large family. There ought, I think, 
to be a closed season for such parents, 
during which it would be a breach of 
the peace for mere theorists to add 
bedevilment to their burdens. Bache- 
lors, maiden ladies and scientific re- 
formers should in particular be warned 
to stay off the matrimonial grass 
where they have no proper business. 
It is a long time since any one made 
out a case for the large family. The 
argument has all been on the other 
side. I find at least four general argu- 
ments in favor of the small family. 
(1) Its cultural advantages. (2) Its 
possibilities for health and _intelli- 
gence. (3) Economic necessities. (4) 
Racial hazards and obligations. To 
keep my conscience clear 1 must make 
some sort of a settlement with each of 
them. 
The eugenists tell us that the small 
family is the really civilized achieve- 
ment, in the face of all experience that 
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one child or two may be totally un- 
pleasant products and that the small 
family is perilously near to extinction 
with the first epidemic of whooping 
cough. They argue that the small 
family gets its full rations of educa- 
tional and other advantages and turns 
out a higher type of citizen thereby. 
The answer is that it doesn’t. Other 
things being equal the large family 
gives better social training than the 
small one, and offers more stimulus 
to imagination, enterprise and intelli- 
gence during the most critically form- 
ative years. My own children knock 
the corners from each other, sharpen 
their wits on each other, and practise 
the social virtues on each other. They 
must necessarily learn to work to- 
gether and play together. They must 
take small responsibilities early, and 
their affections and ambitions have 
small chance to get self-centred. It is 
possible that they may go short some 
day on the high-priced privileges of 
education and travel, but it won’t 
matter much. They are learning al- 
ready how to find their way about and 
make themselves a place in the world, 
and they are learning it at home. 


N REGARD to the second point I take 
I refuge in the record. My children 
are perfectly healthy and reasonably 
intelligent, and the later ones seem to 
have a slight edge on the earlier experi- 
ments. The suggestion that they might 
have been more so had there been 
fewer of them does not much interest 
me. Children, it seems, are healthy 
and intelligent principally according 
to the health and intelligence of their 
immediate ancestors and the parental 
progression in mutual development 
and usefulness, and if there is any 
rhyme or reason to the matter the 
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later child has the best chance. Con- 
cerning my own health I am equally 
free from anxiety. I weighed a scant 
hundred pounds on my wedding day, 
but since I have increased by nearly 
four per cent per annum the family 
regards me as a good investment. 


HE third argument concerns the 
"Lene probabilities. To this my 
answer is that we have never yet been 
justified by our income in extending 
our family. We have extended the 
family, and then done what might be 
done to bring the income up to scratch. 
We were as financially embarrassed by 
one child as we are by ten, and we 
shall probably continue that way. 
Nothing in our married experience 
leads us to suppose that a small family 
guarantees financial independence or a 
large family forbids it; the two things 
simply don’t have any cause-and- 
effect connection. We have no cer- 
tainty as to what the morrow may 
bring forth, any more than do our 
more cautious neighbors, but we are 
sure of this, that the constant chal- 
lenge and spur of increasing responsi- 
bilities and necessities have been 
fundamentally good for us. If we ever 
amount to anything — socially, finan- 
cially, and particularly as to character 
and worth — my husband and I are 
agreed that we shall blame it on the 
children. 

I am not entirely clear about the 
racial obligations involved in the 
doctrine of the small family. Very few 
people seem to be clear on the matter, 
with the exception of Havelock Ellis 
and a few others whose opinion, I 
suspect, is a fairly academic one. But 
I understand that a certain Mr. 
Malthus, aided and abetted by higher 
mathematics, has demonstrated that 
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the human race, unless checked in its 
mad career by Act of Congress, is due 
either to be squeezed to death or 
starved to death. This is important if 
true, though it is probably not my 
business. But it may not be true. His- 
tory is full of the dead bones of proph- 
ecies that have come to a sad end 
and the future is full of unknown 
quantities to upset all human calcula- 
tions. Further, I am impressed by the 
obvious standstill and even retro- 
gression of population increase within 
my own range of experience. Despite 
all my own contributions to the cause, 
the generation to which my children 
belong is falling short of its prede- 
cessors. There are families of my near 
acquaintance that are literally dying 
out; and nobody knows why. Civiliza- 
tion, I suppose, is taking its own toll 
by many secret ways, without much 
direct help from statisticians and 
scientists. 


Oy other thing I have discovered 
by dabbling a little in vital 
statistics. The apparently alarming 
population increases of the past gen- 
eration or so don’t mean all that they 
seem to. Many children were born, for 
our country attracted chiefly the 
young and hardy; few old people died, 
for the dying generation belonged to a 
previous period of much smaller pop- 
ulation. But now the numerical advan- 
tage shifts up the line, aided as it has 
been by the lengthening of the ex- 
pectation of life during the past gener- 
ation, and a lot of people must die 
soon as the consequence of having 
been born in the busiest times of the 
last century. Looking around a small 
circle of acquaintance, particularly in 
our cities, I can’t see that the coming 
generation will do more than com- 
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pensate for the ordinary wear and 
tear of time on the ones that are pass- 
ing. My friends and acquaintances 
aren’t having any too many babies to 
take the place of all the uncles and 
aunts and grandparents and such 
whose time is nearly over. So much 
for statistics, which don’t mean much 
anyway. 


o Get back to my own family, 

which — as usual — is in danger 
of neglect whenever I mess around 
with speculations, the four popular 
arguments in favor of the job-lot of 
children simply don’t apply, so far as I 
am concerned. And I am aware of sub- 
stantial arguments on the other side. 
I leave out of the discussion certain 
spiritual considerations which are 
entirely personal, and I prefer to 
ignore all unconvincing _ statistics 
about everything. I rest the case for 
the large family on the simple fact 
that children are desirable because 
they are pleasant and stimulating 
things to have around the house. They 
vastly increase the happiness of life. 
Happiness is made up of responsi- 
bility, ambition and achievement, of 
mutual appreciations that are a bond 
and blessing for two people who under- 
stand each other, and of numerous 
intelligent appreciations. A family of 
ten children will supply these in quan- 
tity and variety. 

Children are, of course, sometimes a 
nuisance and always an embarrass- 
ment. They keep you out of bridge 
clubs, poker games, golf tournaments, 
uplift movements and the movies, and 
even out of the divorce court. They 
insist that you shall make a reasonable 
attempt to live happily with your own 
husband or wife, which is not a very 
dramatic, exciting or fashionable ac- 
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complishment. They demand that you 
shall devote most of your time to plain 
and unvarnished hard labor, but if this 
is undesirable or abnormal then the 
world was very badly designed on the 
first morning of creation. And they 
keep it up without much interruption 
until they pack up and leave you, 
which is an eventuality to be regarded 
as philosophically as possible. 

I concede that my philosophy, such 
as it is, ignores such charming contin- 
gencies as inherited lunacy, disease, 
and abject poverty; also pathological 
abnormality, confirmed criminality, 
and inherent immorality. These things 
do not belong in my personal problem; 
they belong rather in Mrs. Sanger’s 
book. But I claim that the code of 
normal people is not to be determined 
by the behavior and condition of the 
unfortunates. 


Pa myself I am deeply thankful for 
all those enriching accidents which 
permit me the pride and delight of an 
old-fashioned family. 1 admit that I 
am fortunate — fortunate in having 
good health, a home in the country, 
kindly and forbearing friends, and 
a calm and perhaps cowlike disposi- 
tion. For some of these advantages I 
thank the children themselves, and 
my family doctor is inclined to agree 
with me. And since I am fortunately 
free of some of the bogies that are 
frightening family folk out of their 
proper rights and responsibilities, I 
can enjoy my family as the veritable 
“heritage and reward” of the Biblical 
phrase. For I have found that a real 
family of children pays an adequate 
daily dividend of satisfaction and 
delight, and if you don’t believe it you 
may ask at least one woman who owns 
one. 





Babbitt Mounts the Pulpit 


By J. A. MacCaLium 


Where are the great spiritual leaders of other years ? An eminent 
churchman explains the waning power and smaller 


calibre of our modern clergy 


© MATTER how buoyantly we 
| \ strike the major chords of 

life, ‘“‘the eternal note of 
sadness” is always creeping in. The 
old order is ever in process of dissolu- 
tion, and even though we are con- 
vinced that the new days are better 
than those they have displaced, we 
should be more or less than human if 
we did not shed an occasional tear 
for the glories that are passing or 
altogether gone. Perhaps there is no 
more striking illustration of such 
change than that which has under- 
mined the exalted place held for so 
long by the Protestant clergy, with 
their traditions of authoritative leader- 
ship based upon divine sanctions and 
sustained by superior education. A 
full break with the past is never pos- 
sible, and though the Reformers re- 
nounced the authority of Rome, they 
did not, as indeed they could not, 
escape from the control of many of the 
regulative ideas by means of which 
the priests of the ancient church had 
guided the life of the people for many 
centuries. Among these ideas the 
status of the clergy remained long 
unchanged, with the exception of 
minor modifications growing out of 


the new forms of ecclesiastical organ- 
ization. 


IFFICULT of realization though it 
D may be for the present genera- 
tion, the day is not so far past when 
the minister exercised an almost 
despotic control over his parishioners. 
Long after the War of Independence, 
particularly in New England, he was 
regarded with profound reverence. He 
was the oracle of divine will; the sure 
guide to truth. If any one of his parish 
absented himself from worship, the 
tithing man hunted him up, and if he 
persisted in the offence, he was fined, 
exposed in the stocks, or imprisoned 
in the cage. Equally severe was the 
punishment inflicted upon those of 
loose tongue who spoke disparagingly 
of the minister’s odd ways or found 
fault with his sermons. His advice 
was often asked on both public and 
private matters, nor did he hesitate 
to volunteer his opinions upon acts of 
the highest officials of the State. His 
province was the entire range of 
human interest and welfare, nor were 
there any “no gy nny. signs to 
warn him away from political or 
economic questions. 
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The sermon was the one event of 
the week. To the village church with 
its rude benches the whole country- 
side flocked, and with note book and 
pencil recorded the text for future 
reference, together with as much of the 
discourse as the hearer could grasp. 
For three hours the preacher held 
forth, until his voice was husky, rain- 
ing denunciations upon the sects and 
finding evidences of the divine wrath 
in the simple tragedies of the country- 
side. The Scriptures furnished an 
inexhaustible supply of weapons for 
use upon the enemies of the faith. 

But the harsher side of the preach- 
er’s theology was in part corrected by 
his native kindness and human sym- 
pathy. He explored the treasures of the 
Bible for the light it throws upon the 
primary need of the human heart for 
comfort, hope, and assurance of vic- 
tory, and was always apt in reénforc- 
ing its teaching with illustrations from 
what he called profane literature and 
history. The farmers and artisans who 
made up his congregation must often 
have simulated an interest they did 
not feel in his abstruse discussions 
upon remote points of doctrine. But, 
however dull the treatment or foreign 
the subject to their daily thought, 
they rarely allowed the latent hostil- 
ity they must have felt to become 
articulate, and accepted without res- 
ervation the preacher’s opinions upon 
such questions as Sabbath observance, 
the rearing of children, and the con- 
ditions of salvation. 


HE mere recital of these facts con- 
Leake the clergyman of four or 
five generations ago is sufficient to 
show how vast have been the forces 
which have since transformed the 
social order. His successor of today 


holds no regal place in the esteem of 
his parishioners, to say nothing of the 
rest of the community. Such a phrase 
as “man of God”, which was formerly 
used to express the reverent apprecia- 
tion of his neighbors, is so out of 
fashion that its meaning would not be 
understood by the rising generation. 
Instead of being immune from criti- 
cism, he is its constant object. This 
applies to his manner, his dress, his 
method of living, but above all to his 
message. To begin with, this is greatly 
restricted, as there are wide areas of 
life upon which he must not trespass at 
the risk of losing not only his influence 
but his position. He is warned by a 
thousand voices that his work is “to 
preach the gospel”, by which is meant 
a highly generalized exposition of the 
principles of religion. Political, eco- 
nomic and social questions are beyond 
his province. 


E HAVE a recent illustration of 

the firmness with which the 
public insists that the clergy must re- 
frain from the discussion of such mat- 
ters. For a time after the initial agree- 
ment upon the League of Nations, it 
was generally expected that the 
United States would ratify the Treaty 
of Versailles, and the church was out- 
spoken upon the desirability of prompt 
action. Suddenly, however, with the 
development of partisan opposition, 
the question became political, and 
forthwith there was an immediate 
cessation of its discussion in the pul- 
pits of the country. 

It is true that there is an apparent 
contradiction to this position in the 
active part taken by large numbers 
of the Methodist and Baptist clergy 
in the recent Presidential campaign. 
This, however, was made possible 
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by the extraordinary circumstances of 
a Roman Catholic and anti-Prohibi- 
tionist candidate. Such a combination 
in one personality offered almost 
perfect leverage for the exploitation 
of the intense anti-Catholic prejudice 
in large sections of the country. The 
fact that Governor Smith favored 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment strengthened the belief that the 
Pope was the undying enemy of all 
that is virtuous. Bishop Cannon and 
those who responded to his call were 
no doubt sincere in their conviction 
that the election of the Democratic 
candidate would prove to be a national 
calamity of the first magnitude. But 
sincerity is only one of several essen- 
tial factors in moral leadership, and 
the readiness of a multitude of 
clergy to surrender their intelligence 
to the sway of the emotions in an orgy 
of blind partisanship in which the 
capacity for a detached judgment was 
utterly lost is one of the most sorrow- 
ful revelations of our time. It is not 
surprising that under such leadership 
Arkansas should vote against the 
teaching of evolution in the public 
schools of the State. 


B” even though the conditions 
under which the election took 
place were uniquely favorable to mili- 
tant leadership, the sequel has yet to be 
told, and already there are signs on the 
horizon which indicate that many a 
fanatical parson will before long find 
his influence bankrupt. While the in- 
dividual may be left to shift for him- 
self and pay his own penalties, the 
church at large is bound to suffer when 
the people of the backward communi- 
ties awake to the fact that they have 
been victimized by ignorant leadership. 

The waning influence of the clergy- 
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man is particularly evident in his own 
special field, theology, where one 
would naturally think his opinion 
would be heard with respect. But the 
veriest ignoramus in his congregation 
is often ready to withstand him to his 
face, if he expresses ideas at variance 
with the crudest traditions. This is 
anomalous in the light of common 
experience. People accept without 
argument the decision of the engineer, 
the electrician and even the plumber. 
Few laymen will oppose the conclu- 
sions of a physician, however modest 
his standing. But the greatest thinker 
and scholar in the pulpit may be 
flouted at any time by multitudes who 
have no more conception of the issues 
involved than a navvy has of the 
significance of Einstein’s discovery. 
F. W. Robertson, Bishop Colenso, 
W. Robertson Smith, Charles A. 
Briggs, Henry Drummond and many 
another prophet and scholar have 
been the victims of the ignorance and 
prejudice of the crowd, which is 
always ready to follow the lead of the 
demagogue who exploits its ignorance 
by innuendoes to the effect that the 
plenary inspiration of the Bible, or 
some other doctrine that he holds to be 
fundamental to the faith, is in danger. 


HE evil effect of this potentially 
"T hostile attitude upon the rank and 
file of the clergy is obvious, tending 
to keep them silent upon many ques- 
tions where common honesty should 
prompt them to speak out. It is dis- 
tressing to recall that in scholarly 
circles the critical approach to the 
Scriptures has been established be- 
yond question for nearly half a cen- 
tury, yet this knowledge has been 
sedulously withheld from most of the 
boys and girls of our Sunday Schools. 
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Large numbers of the clergy who have 
been trained in the new school give 
their message in such terms that their 
real position is never suspected, ex- 
cepting by their more critical hearers. 
One has only to examine the ordinary 
Sunday School lesson helps to learn 
how pitifully they lag behind the 
knowledge of the time. While it is true 
that conservatism is perhaps stronger 
in religion than in any other sphere 
of life, the belated state of current 
religious knowledge is largely due 
to the abdication of leadership on the 
part of the enlightened clergy. They 
have been frightened into silence by the 
fierce attacks of the obscurantists who 
have thus been able to keep a large 
measure of control in religious educa- 
tion. The man who claims to be a 
“hundred percenter” in his estimate 
of the Bible is sure of the popular 
franchise. The crowd never stops to 
analyse such an assertion. When the 
General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church declares by popular 
vote that the writers of Holy Scrip- 
ture were so inspired by the Holy 
Spirit as to be kept from error, it is 
safe to say that not a single person in 
the majority had ever made a con- 
scientious attempt to discover or 
weigh the reasons which might be 
offered for or against this declaration. 


RESHAM’S law, which holds that 
the base metal always tends to 
drive out the good, works aseffectively 
in life as in economics. Thus the intel- 
lectual level of the clergy is steadily 
declining. Less than forty per cent. of 
the Protestant ministers of the coun- 
try have had any college training. 
The so-called Bible Schools of the 
Fundamentalists are educating an 
increasing number of religious leaders. 
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These require only the slightest intel- 
lectual preparation and are equally 
modest in their demand for initial 
culture. They profess to teach the 
Bible as it is written without relation 
to history or science. It is a closed 
system of revelation with definite 
creedal plan according to the sect of 
the interpreter. Psychology, sociology, 
and the implications of biology are 
taboo. The conceit of knowledge in the 
graduates of these schools is vigorous, 
and they can always be counted on to 
stand firmly against the attempt of 
the scholar to harmonize religion and 
science. While it is true that men of 
this type hold only a few of the more 
important pulpits, measured by num- 
bers they exercise a wide and increasing 
influence in the religious life of the 
nation, and their foolish utterances, 
narrow outlook, and bigotry tend to 
discredit the church with the intellec- 
tual classes and the rising generation. 


B” even apart from inadequate 
education, there are other forces 
at work which are impairing the status 
of the clergy. In the old days the min- 
ister had sufficient time for study. 
His interests may have been narrow 
or remote from life, but when he spoke, 
it was with authority because his 
utterance was the fruit of long and 
careful preparation. Many of the 
leading graduates of the outstanding 
colleges entered the ministry and in 
the large measure of leisure afforded 
by their profession developed into 
ripe scholars. Often the village minis- 
ter was a man who had mastered 
some branch of literature, science, 
metaphysics, or philology. Today the 
majority of the clergy have little or 
no time for intellectual or spiritual 
development. They are too busy 
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attending to the details of their 
parishes. They are usually glib speak- 
ers, but there are few men who can 
prepare three or more addresses a 
week, to say nothing of attending to a 
multitude of other duties. The result 
is an intellectual impoverishment 
which is unable to command the re- 
spect of the non-church-going public. 


OREOVER, ecclesiastical organiza- 
M tion has been entirely trans- 
formed. In the old days, when the in- 
terests of the people were restricted, 
everyone went to church. Now many 
have to be lured to religious services 
by any one of a variety of high-power 
methods. In the cities, churches ad- 
vertise their attractions until an orgy 
of competition is reached. Each rival 
congregation tries to develop a legend 
of the pulpit power of its preacher. But 
the emphasis is usually laid on music. 

On Sunday evening at eight o’clock at the 
Westmount Boulevard Presbyterian Church, 
Rev. John Blitherman, D.D., LL.D., Minister, 
the choir of forty voices under the leadership 
of D. Nevin Nightingale will render Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah”, assisted by Madame Dulcina, 
harpiste, Signor Vasari, violinist, and Herr 
Wagner, ’cellist, all of the Bach Symphony 
Orchestra. The public is cordially invited. 
All seats free. 


This advertisement appears in every 
newspaper on Saturday and is dis- 
played on cards in hundreds of shop 
windows and hotels, including those 
situated in proximity toother churches 
of the same denomination. If Dr. 
Blitherman is upbraided for the adop- 
tion of such competitive methods, 
he justifies himself by the pious claim 
that he is seeking only the unchurched. 
But if any disgruntled member of a 
neighboring church should appear at 
any of his services he would be sure 
of a warm welcome. It is a fact with 
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which those who are acquainted with 
the situation from the inside are well 
aware, that nearly all of those who are 
attracted by such appeals are con- 
nected with churches unable to furnish 
so elaborate a programme. So deeply 
seated is the tiger in our human nature 
that the ethics of the jungle are often 
dominant in those who profess to be 
servants of the Master Who was the 
Author of the Golden Rule. Nor is it 
an exaggeration to say that there is 
more codperation and fair dealing 
between business houses selling the 
same commodities than between most 
of the churches of the same denomina- 
tion in our cities. The reason lies in the 
necessity felt by every minister to 
make his own church a success. Many 
of the men who use such methods 
have enough native refinement to 
shrink from advertising their wares. 
They know that the physician or 
artist would scorn to do so, and they 
yield to the pressure only because they 
believe it necessary. That it destroys 
the bloom of personality is self-evident. 


NOTHER development in modern 
A church life is transforming the 
preacher into an efficiency engineer. It 
is not enough that people should be at- 
tracted to the church. They must be 
vitally related to it, and since, in 
the temper of the time, many will 
make no move in this direction on 
their own part, they must be prevailed 
upon by such methods as are effective. 
Among these are various systems of 
quasi-espionage which aim to discover 
the identity of the stranger who has 
been attending the services for a few 
weeks, or even of the casual worship- 
per who appears at the morning serv- 
ice. Sometimes this is done by a 
tactful usher. In other cases the 
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assistant minister, sitting in the chan- 
cel, notes the strangers present, and 
when the ushers bring up the offerings, 
he surreptitiously hands them cards 
upon which appear such legends as 
the following: “Pew number 115, 
strange woman;” “pew 49, man and 
wife.” During the singing of the next 
hymn these cards are given to re- 
sourceful members of the congregation 
whose pews are near those in which 
the visitors are sitting and, at the close 
of the service, they welcome them as 
friends with all the semblance of 
spontaneity. Whenever possible, their 
names and addresses are learned and 
noted, and if they are living within 
reach, they soon receive a call from 
the church visitor, who reports to the 
assistant, who calls in turn and de- 
cides whether it will be worth while 
to pursue the matter further. But 
necessary and valuable though such 
assistance is, the minister’s hand must 
be constantly on the machine and 
much of his best energy is spent in the 
oversight of these details. 


RB years ago, church attendance 
could be roughly measured by 
multiplying the membership of a 
church by two or even three. To- 
day the proportions are reversed and 
the approximate attendance in city 
churches is about one-third of their 
membership. Thus if a church has 
fifteen hundred members, it is safe to 
assume that there will be about five or 
six hundred people at the morning 
service. Where are the others? Many 
of them are visiting over the week end, 
some are at home because of illness, 
and still others in large numbers have 
never given the church more than a 
divided loyalty. How can they be 
reached? Here again the burden of 
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organization falls upon the minister. 
In highly organized churches the con- 
gregation is divided into units of about 
ten members. To one of the ten is 
given the responsibility for the over- 
sight of the rest, and on Sunday these 
captains, as they are often called, fill 
out cards noting absences and, if pos- 
sible, giving the reasons for them. 
These reports are carefully considered 
by the minister on Monday, and his 
immediate attention is given to those 
cases which seem to need it. 


ucH demands require a type of 
S leader altogether different from 
the traditional scholar. Preaching is 
more or less incidental while organiz- 
ing power is essential. Hence when a 
pulpit becomes vacant, the committee 
having the responsibility to secure a 
minister is sure to ask one question 
before all others: Can he make the 
church go? Instinctively it is recog- 
nized that the man of refined scholar- 
ship is not likely to succeed in reaching 
the crowd, so that with few exceptions 
it would be a damaging recommenda- 
tion to say that a candidate for a 
vacancy is a scholar, or thinker of 
prophetic insight. What is wanted is 
a man of conventional mind who is 
a “booster” and has the faculty of 
getting everybody in the church to 
work enthusiastically. Recently the 
committee of an influential church in 
recommending a new minister to the 
congregation gave as his most impor- 
tant qualification the fact that he was 
President of the Rotary Clubs of the 
State from which he was coming. 
Another strong church of over two 
thousand members advertised for 
weeks that its minister-elect had been 
a famous quarterback when he was in 
college! 
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Babbitt is at the helm in many a 
church. The reasons for these changes 
lie in large degree outside of the 
clergy themselves. Like people, like 
priest. This is a hustling, advertising, 
competitive, money-minded .age, and 
the church takes on its color and 
temper. Many of the clergy who have 
remained loyal to the old ideal have 
gone down in failure or have escaped 
by the back door into teaching or 
editorial positions. The successful men 
are usually those who have accepted 
or grown unconsciously into the new 
conditions. A few voices of out- 
standing power are yet to be found 
who speak with the authority of truth 
and command the respect which 
integrity and wisdom always call 
forth. But their number is constantly 
diminishing in proportion to the total 
number of the clergy, and their in- 
fluence in the community is usually 
in spite of rather than because of the 
ecclesiastical position they hold. 


Mee the tendencies of the 
time are reflected in the types of 
students in the theological seminaries. 
In scarcely any of these are the con- 
ditions of entrance as rigid as in the 
case of the other professions, and, 
as we have seen, the Bible Schools are 
ready to welcome any untutored 
youth of high school grade and equip 
him for spiritual leadership at home 
or on the foreign field, in two years. 
Here these uncritical youths are 
taught, in the words of a recent 
World’s Fundamentals Convention, 
“a firm and steadfast faith in the 
Genesis account of Creation, the his- 
torical fact of all Bible miracles, the 
imminent second coming of Jesus, and 
the existence of a personal devil and a 
literal hell”. They are also urged to 
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exercise influence upon all “tax- 
supported schools in order to elimi- 
nate both textbooks and instructors 
teaching any form of evolution what- 
soever”. The statutes of Tennessee 
and Arkansas prove that this aim is 
not as chimerical as it would appear 
on first blush to the educated man. 
When we remember the increasing 
numbers of the youth of both sexes 
from the rural and village congrega- 
tions to which the graduates of these 
Bible Schools minister, who are at- 
tending college, it is easy to forecast 
the disrespect or indifference which 
many of them will show in maturity 
toward the clergy in general. When 
suspicion or antagonism is aroused, 
it is human nature to throw out the 
baby with the bath. Thus many a 
young man “chucks” religion, as the 
English say, when he discovers that 
he has been taught a fallacious view of 
the universe. Usually such fallacies 
are associated in his mind with the 
Bible and the Church, and in the 
violence of his recoil the essential] 
truth of both is often lost. This is a 
mistake, for as the brilliant Chinese 
Hu Shih has said: “We do not neces- 
sarily condemn God because some 
honest heretics were burned to death 
in His name.” 


ut when the Fundamentalists 
have been assessed with their full 
measure of liability, the realistic com- 
mentator must admit that he has by 
no means explained adequately the de- 
clining influence of the church. Pain- 
ful though the admission be to a liberal 
churchman, it is probably true that 
the church is numerically stronger 
today than it would be if every pulpit 
in the country was held by a preacher 
of liberal outlook. Even in Scotland, 
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which is pre-eminently the land of an 
educated clergy and a church-going 
population, the same decline in in- 
fluence is becoming evident. After all, 
Fundamentalism springs from a recog- 
nition that something is wrong and 
is a heroic though misdirected effort 
to regain what has been lost. From the 
point of view of the skeptical outsider 
the difference between the Modernist 
and Fundamentalist is scarcely more 
than that of tweedledum and tweedle- 
dee. He regards them both as advo- 
cates of a lost or dubious cause, rather 
than seekers for light. 


HAT the clergy must learn if 

they are to regain their lost 
prestige is that rhetoric is no substi- 
tute for fact, and that they have a 
worthier function than to bring back 
an era that has gone forever. It is not 
to minimize but rightly to appraise 
our spiritual inheritance to assert that 
our sanctions and ideals are in the 
future. Unfortunately most of the 
issues that are discussed, debated, or 
promoted in the highest courts of the 
various Protestant churches are lack- 
ing in the note of reality. The vital 
problems of the age are scarcely 
thought of, to say nothing of being 
faced; namely, how the youth of the 
time can be made to see that there is 
no essential opposition between reli- 
gion and science, that life is a trust, 
that theology is provisional and there- 
fore subject to modification, that 
religion must be expressed in terms of 
character and service and in all the re- 
lationships of life, political, social, 
industrial, racial, and international, 
rather than in subscription to obsoles- 
cent dogmas. How anomalous it is 


that great churches stand on the 
streets of our cities and never think 
of the newsboys in the alleys, the 
cruelties perpetrated in our penal 
institutions, and many other forms of 
social injustice! What the clergy lack 
as a whole is the scientific spirit, 
the willingness to face reality. Until 
this is developed in the clerical mind, 
the church will trail the conscience 
of the nation as it has in nearly all of 
the social reforms that have been 
achieved during the last two cen- 
turies. 


ET the church’s problem is but the 
Yeti of democracy, and the 
tendencies to which attention has been 
called may be traced in other de- 
partments of life. That the external 
authority of the old time clergyman 
is gone is not to be regretted. A higher 
level of intelligence and education 
has brought about that result. But 
as yet no adequate spiritual directiv- 
ity has developed in the mind of the 
church to redress the disturbed bal- 
ance. Life involves continuous read- 
justment, and if the clergy are to 
survive in the changing social order, 
they must learn to find their way in 
the new universe with its illimitable 
distances, its infinite and mysterious 
complexities, and its unfailing reign 
of law. 

Man is ineradicably religious, and 
however far his knowledge may ex- 
pand, he will always require spiritual 
guidance. The clergy have beensternly 
chastened and will probably be chas- 
tened still more, but eventually they 
will learn their lesson and become wise 
and true ministers of their fellow men 
in the pursuit of the best. 





A White South, or Black? 


By P1ieRRE CRABITES 


Judge of the International Tribunal at Cairo 


An eminent Southern Democrat pleads for White primaries in 
the South as the alternative to Negro rule and a re- 
currence of disorder and bloodshed 


HE South has never been be- 

| trothed to the Democratic party. 

It has long been wedded to the 

cause of White Supremacy. The Hous- 

ton Convention refused to recognize 

these two salient facts. It received its 
answer on November 6, 1928. 

The staggering vote polled by Mr. 
Hoover throughout the eleven States 
of the old Confederacy fills me with 
concern. I am not writing as a Demo- 
crat. That party, as such, means com- 
paratively little to me. I am not 
speaking as a Catholic, although I 
appreciate the force of the blow my 
fellow churchmen have had as a result 
of the religious strife awakened by the 
candidacy of Governor Smith. It is 
solely as a Southerner that I am rais- 
ing my voice. 

There has been a break in the solid 
White phalanx of ten States which 
until 1928 had never wavered in their 
allegiance to Caucasian domination. 
The rent is as evident in the Common- 
wealths that voted for the New Yorker 
as it is in those that went for the 
Californian. It must be repaired. 
And this work should be undertaken 
at once. If conditions be left as they 
are, blood will flow, sooner or later. 


It will serve no useful purpose to 
put the blame on the Irish for having 
defied the South. It will mean nothing 
to indict Simmons, Heflin and Co. for 
treason. The thing to do is to work for 
a remedy. And it is of primary impor- 
tance to take cognizance of the gravity 
of the peril. 


B THE cause what it may, there are 

today in each Southern State two 
White Groups. At the present mo- 
ment they may or they may not be 
officially extending their hands to one 
another. Their leaders, both men and 
women, may now, perhaps, be singing 
a “let’s get together” chorus. But 
they have tasted blood. Never again 
can they be what they once were — as 
long as human nature remains what 
it is. 

This condition carries in its wake 
the imminent peril of bloodshed or of 
Negro rule. I do not mean as an even- 
tual hypothesis. I mean as an imme- 
diate, present, impending catastrophe. 

It will be recalled that the ten 
“solid” Confederate States have a 
large Negro population. So has Ten- 
nessee. That Commonwealth, how- 
ever, is not a “solid” Confederate 
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State. It gave Andrew Johnson, Gen- 
eral Thomas and Admiral Farragut 
to the Northern cause. It has two 
Congressional Districts which are as 
rockribbed Republican as any sec- 
tions of Vermont. It has, in the past, 
played truant to the Democratic 
cause, in State and National elections. 
I, therefore, eliminate it from the un- 
adulterated South. The former im- 
pregnable strongholds of Democracy 
controlled their blacks. They consti- 
tute the South within the meaning of 
this discussion. 

The Southern White man has not 
always exercised this “control” in the 
same way. At one time he used the 
white sheet of the original Ku Klux 
Klan. At another, bullets. Then again, 
any old form of intimidation. But 
he gradually evolved from such types 
of persuasion. He ceased to be mili- 
tant and became metaphysical. He 
fell back upon Constitutional subter- 
fuges. And then Mississippi pointed 
the way when she evolved the princi- 
ple of White Primaries. But this be- 
neficent practice is not applied to Na- 
tional elections. 


cence of one’s comfortable arm- 
chair, all of these earlier remedies fill 
one with horror. But life is a condition 
and not a theory. Reconstruction was 
a nightmare which had to be dealt 
with as a living reality. The slaves of 
yesterday had been given the fran- 
chise. They were, as a class, good men. 
They proved this during the Civil 
War, when the Southern White man 
deserted his plantation to defend his 
‘ frontier. There were, however, rec- 
reant scalawags and _ unspeakable 
carpetbaggers who turned this ebony 
mass from docility to aggression and 


— from the quiet compla- 
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from virtue to crime. The North of 
those days was deaf to reason. Forced 
to decide between Black Government 
or violence, the Southerner chose the 
latter. 

And just about the time when the 
Negro came to realize that a ballot and 
an autopsy had something in com- 
mon, the country at large got into the 
frame of mind that permitted it to 
refrain from attacking the various 
Southern suffrage Constitutional pro- 
visions. The vocalized Black and allied 
elements of the South accepted this 
situation with a self satisfaction that 
amounted to suppressed enthusiasm. 
When 1928 hove into sight, all South- 
erners, regardless “of race, color or 
previous condition of servitude”, 
lived together as a happy community. 


HE White element was satisfied 
because it was in the saddle. No 
blood stained its hand on election day. 
The inarticulate Black cohorts were 
contented because their longevity was 
not subjected to any untoward cur- 
tailment. Their “life, liberty and 
pursuit of happiness” were safe- 
guarded by officials, courts and public 
opinion. And the assertive, truculent, 
oleaginous Negro politicians were de- 
lighted, because this arrangement re- 
served the Federal pie to a small 
coterie. They raised just about enough 
of a protest to keep their names in the 
foreground of Harlem. They willingly 
sacrificed their chances of poorly paid 
State or county jobs to the certainty 
of remunerative Federal patronage. 
This is another way of saying that 
the small clan of Southern Black-and- 
Tan — as well as Lily-White — bene- 
ficiaries of Republican victories is, at 
this juncture, more than probably 
perfectly willing to let well enough 
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alone. The danger comes from the 
United White army of yesterday. It 
has broken with its traditional princi- 
ples. It has disintegrated. Should all of 
the old Southern Democrats of before 
1928 seek to get together again, they 
could not do so. The G. O. P. has 
tasted the sweetness of votes from 
Dixieland. Its hereditary opponent 
had too long fattened on this morsel 
not to clamor for another helping. 
This implies that when 1932 and suc- 
ceeding years come around, both 
parties will fight for the coveted prize 
of “Solid South” Electoral support. 


1TH the XVth amendment still a 
W part of the Constitution of the 
United States, and with assertive 
Negro minorities scattered throughout 
many of the Northern States, it is an 
illusion to imagine that the Republi- 
cans of the Nation will seek to buy the 
favor of Southern Whites at the price 
of officially repudiating the Blacks. 
Should the Hoover forces do so in an 
open and unmistakable manner, then 
one may be certain that the Demo- 
crats of the North will forthwith 
champion the cause of the colored 
citizen with as much enthusiasm as 
they did that of Protection in the 
campaign that has just ended. There 
are too many black men and women 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line for 
their influence not to be sought, should 
the followers of Lincoln throw past 
traditions to the winds. 

All this means that African votes 
are destined to remain for years a 
cloud upon the Southern horizon. 
Should White Southerners continue to 
divide among themselves, it will be- 
come dark and menacing. And I am 
afraid that it will burst. 

I say this because education and 
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thrift have made such progress among 
the Blacks of the South that menac- 
ingly large numbers of them can now 
legally answer to any Constitutional 
provisions that the Courts would de- 
clare valid. There is, accordingly, an 
avalanche of potentional Negro votes 
which remained dormant when the 
Southern White body stood as a unit. 
I fear that White competition for 
office will turn this quiescent and 
latent force into a moving and irresist- 
ible body. 

I fear that Southern Whites will 
create or revive the conditions that 
existed during Reconstruction days 
because I think that I know something 
of human nature. Once the Caucasian 
element of the South divides on Presi- 
dential issues — and it so divided on 
November 6, 1928 — the thirst for 
office and the ardor of conflict will 
cause politicians to cast eyes at those 
unregistered Black votes. There will 
be Twentieth Centuryscalawags. They 
will lie awake nights until they work 
out a way of getting those ballots. 


T= practice will, at first, take 
place only in isolated instances 
and at widely scattered points. It will 
be introduced just as slowly and as 
cautiously as one puts one’s hand into 
a new glove. But, in time, what the 
Germans call a handschub goes on 
easily. So will it be with the custom of 
offsetting White votes for President by 
Black ballots. And this means that 
this select Black Brigade, whether it 
be large or small, will sooner or later 
hold the balance of power in the ten 
“solid” Confederate States. This re- 
sult will be as inevitable as the Call of 
Doom, and will beget an awakening 
which will spell bloodshed. 

If I am mistaken in advancing the 
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hypothesis that human nature will 
urge the divided White men of any 
given Southern State to angle for 
African suffrage when a President is 
to be chosen, then there are still those 
Northerners, Easterners and West- 
erners in the woodpile. They, in their 
hunger for ballots, assuredly will have 
no compunction about flooding the 
South with money. They, whether 
they be Republicans or Democrats, 
will play the part of tempter and seek 
to find means of registering this som- 
nolent but highly volatile vote. It will 
take shot guns —or latter day Ku 
Klux Klan methods — to drive such 
political scouts into cover. 


LL of this means that the XVth 
Amendment has made of each 
unit of the real South a one-party 
State. It is immaterial whether that 
party be called Democratic or Repub- 
lican. It is no concern to Louisiana 
whether Mississippi be Republican or 
Democratic. It means nought to 
Mississippi whether Louisiana be 
Democratic or Republican. All that 
interests Louisiana and Mississippi is 
that all White citizens within the 
borders of each State be members of 
one single political party. 

This is not an ideal condition. I de- 
plore it. I, however, both unreserv- 
edly and willingly accept it as the 
lesser of two evils. The alternative to 
it is, I repeat, Black domination or 
bloodshed. 

To attenuate the misfortune of a 
condition that became inevitable when 
passion thrust the ballot upon the 
Negro, the States of the South have 
adopted far-reaching primary laws. 
These statutes place party elections 
under the control of the respective 
States. They circumvent the spirit of 
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the Federal law. They respect its letter. 
They allow, as a practical proposition, 
a fight within the ranks of, for ex- 
ample, the Democratic party to settle 
all elections affecting State, municipal 
and county affairs. 

I shall not seek to elaborate the 
mechanics of these laws. Suffice it to 
say that in my State, Louisiana, the 
statute provides that no one may vote 
at the primary of a given party who, 
at the time of registering, has not 
declared that “he is affiliated with” 
that specific party. The Democratic 
party, as a self-governing body, re- 
stricts participation in its primaries 
to White Democrats. 

Public opinion and long settled prac- 
tice allow any white man or woman, 
not a Republican office holder or stand- 
ing candidate for a G. O. P. position, 
to register as a Democrat and to vote 
in a Democratic primary. The election 
is looked upon as a white man’s fight. 
How participants, not holders of re- 
munerated State, parochical or mu- 
nicipal posts, vote for President, 
interests no one. I know bank presi- 
dents who supported Harding and 
Coolidge and who are wheelhorses of 
the State Democracy. Everybody 
understands their position. They are, 
in State affairs, one-party men. They 
cast a Platonic vote for President 
every four years, but always support 
Democratic Congressional and Sena- 
torial nominees. 


HE number of those who before 
‘La voted in this way was com- 
paratively small. The point is that 
these White primaries, as they prevail 
in Louisiana, did not ostracize such 
White voters who could not subscribe 
to the tenets of the Presidential candi- 
date of the Democratic party. This is 
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but another way of saying that while 
technically for many years the South 
has had, in State affairs, a one-party 
system of government, the evil result- 
ing from such a situation has been 
attenuated to a very appreciable 
extent. It is this modified form of one- 
party rule that I advocate as a means 
of escape from the dilemma now con- 
fronting the ten Southern States. 


T WILL, perhaps, be urged that no 
I primary could validly submit, let us 
say, both a “Hoover” and a “Smith” 
ticket to its one-party electorate. This 
objection fails to consider the genesis 
of the Constitutional provision govern- 
ing the choice of a President or of a 
Vice-President. It brushes aside the 
wishes of the Fathers. 

The framers of our organic law did 
not contemplate making of the Elec- 
toral College a rubber stamp body. 
They visualized a double-barreled 
procedure. It was their idea that the 
people should choose as Electors 
agents in whom they placed implicit 
confidence, that all of the men so 
selected should meet at a given date 
and after full and free discussion des- 
ignate for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent the two men in whom all of this 
assembled wisdom placed its trust. 
The conception of a “Hoover” ballot 
and of a “Smith” ballot was foreign to 
the spirit of the Great Charter. 

The original intention of the Con- 
stitution will be respected if the names 
voted for officially be those of citizens 
eligible for election by the primary. 
The fact that it may be known that one 
list, if chosen, will vote for “A” and 
the other for “B” is beside the point. 
Both groups of electors will fulfil the 
legal requirements if they are made up 
of White electors duly registered as 
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members of the party under whose 
auspices the family fight has been 
staged. 

I realize that certain of the ten 
States may require new legislation to 
make all of this feasible. It is requisite, 
I urge once more, that party affilia- 
tion be understood in a very loose 
sense. It must contemplate just that 
degree of nominal fealty that makes 
unadulterated White blood, for all 
practical purposes, the sole test. The 
working out of the mechanics of such 
statutes will, no doubt, call for skilful 
draftmanship. But the game is worth 
the candle. 


HERE are further reasons which 
" Leaiede the wisdom of this pro- 
posal. It would do more than cut out 
the Black vote. It would rivet atten- 
tion upon the South. Northern orators 
— and campaign funds — would pour 
into these primaries. We should be 
courted by both Republicans and 
Democrats. No one would dare to 
talk of reducing our Congressional 
representation. Our rivers and harbors 
would be improved. Federal buildings 
would be given to us. The best posts in 
the Judiciary and in the Foreign Serv- 
ice would be tendered to us. 

Maine would no longer be a barom- 
eter, as we would come desperately 
near to being the arbiter of the elec- 
tion. I do not care how the various 
Southern States may become aligned. 
Party advantage does not interest me. 
Nor does the fact that such a change 
will put the South in the news and 
keep it there for many weeks. What | 
am seeking to do is to avert the blood- 
shed which menaces the various 
Southern States now that an issue has 
been found where their White phalanx 
has become a thing of the past. 





The Master of Ballyhoo 


By Jack Kororp 


Tex Rickard’s colorful career in putting the Prize Ring into 
the Social Register and tnto the realm of High Finance 


Is strange that our greatest 

[ maste of ballyhoo came neither 

from the circus, where the term 

originated, nor from the marts of 

trade, where it has been glibly refined 

and labelled high pressure sales- 
manship. 

Tex Rickard, from whose recent 
death the sporting world has not yet 
recovered, was so preéminently king 
of the ballyhoo that there is not even 
a crown prince to succeed him. 
No man even faintly approximates his 
grasp of the art of space grabbing. 
It doesn’t matter greatly that he 
chose professional sports as the me- 
dium for his peculiar genius. He 
would have succeeded as largely in 
any field. 

He never consciously developed 
this talent. He did not use it until 
he was deep in his thirties. It lay 
dormant, waiting for some fortuitous 
circumstance, while he roamed Alaska 
and the gold camps of the West and 
South American trails. 

Unknown to himself, he had the 
“head-line” instinct. He knew a good 
story when he saw it, and he could 
make a good story out of frail begin- 
nings. Tex would have developed 
into an outstanding newspaper editor. 


Had he taken to the involved trade 
of the publicity counsel he would have 
been the foremost of all press agents. 

The impetus that started Tex 
Rickard on the career by which he 
became famous was the desire of 
Goldfield, Nevada, to get some na- 
tional publicity. No one in the desert 
town knew what to do. Tex finally 
suggested a championship prize-fight; 
the idea was seized upon with avidity, 
and he was elected to the job of 
putting it over, because he was 
known from Alaska to the Panhandle 
as the squarest shooter in the West. 
The sour-dough boys and the pros- 
pectors and the roulette players all 
trusted the quiet, tight mouthed 
gambler, who could win or lose a 
hundred thousand dollars without a 
change of expression. 


o Tex left his house of chance in 
S charge of “Kid” Kieley, his part- 
ner and inside man, while he bent 
his energies toward making Goldfield 
famous. 

“Battling” Nelson and Joe Gans 
were the greatest men of their weight 
in the game. Though arguments and 
recriminations had been exchanged, 
nothing definite had been done toward 
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settling the question of supremacy. 
That, then, was the status of the 
lightweight class when a plug-ugly 
named Jack Clifford arrived in Gold- 
field, defying anyone to meet him. 
Nelson, scenting easy money, wired 
The Goldfield Sun, asking a $5,000 
guarantee and a side-bet of $5,000 for 
a finish fight. 

That telegram arrived just at the 
moment when Rickard was wondering 
what bout to stage. He wired Nelson: 
“Your proposition accepted, but would 
prefer a meeting between you and 
Gans. Will give $15,000 for same.” 

The Battler wired back: 

“Raise bid to $30,000 for Gans 
match, and accepted.” 

In less than an hour he received 
another message: “Your proposition 
accepted. Money posted J. S. Cook & 
Co. bank. Will forward to Salt Lake 
City or any place you name.” 

Possibly now — twenty-three years 
afterward — we can appreciate the 
magnitude of Rickard’s task. At that 
time Goldfield had a population of 
2,500. To get there one had to ride 
thirteen hours straight out into the 
desert from the main line, and only 
one train a day was scheduled. It was 
necessary to construct an arena at a 
cost of $15,000. 


NE of Tex’s little touches showed 
O a gorgeous imagination. There 
were many who thought the thirty 
thousand dollar purse so much fiction. 
But when the newsgatherers arrived 
they saw the purse stacked in glitter- 
ing gold pieces in the window of the 
bank. It was a touch of genius, and 
the story was printed a thousand 
times. 

Tex was completely dumbfounded 
when he saw newspapermen from all 
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over the United States flocking into 
Goldfield, and more than eight thou- 
sand people gather at the ringside. 
He was still more surprised when the 
books showed a substantial profit, 
where he had asked only for publicity 
and a not too heavy loss. 

Tex knew instinctively that the 
way to get lineage was to be unusual. 
He made that one of the unchangeable 
rules of his programme. He was 
always out of the ordinary. Whatever 
he did was worth columns of space 
for that reason. 


Wi he signed Gene Tunney for 
the first dramatic fight with 
Dempsey he said nothing about it. He 
stressed the difficulties in the path of 
such a devoutly to be wished for hap- 
pening, and kept the newspapers 
speculating on whether or not the 
fight would be held. Then, as a grand 
gesture, he hired a special train, filled 
it with sports writers, and ran them 
half way across the continent to St. 
Louis to see Tunney go through the 
formality of appending his signature 
to a contract. The trip made a rattling 
good story in itself. 

Last summer he took a “million- 
aire’s special” — loaded with railroad 
owners, capitalists, publishers, Wall 
Street men, the financially great of 
the land—up into the woods of 
Speculator to watch Tunney gothrough 
his training routine for Heeney. And 
then he piled them aboard his yacht 
for a run to the “Hard Rock’s” 
quarters at Fair Haven. You couldn’t 
keep stories like that off the front 
page. 

Each man required a different 
manner of building up. Gene Tunney, 
for instance, never was popular with 
the men who “covered” his camp. It 
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was essential that he should be. The 
writers painted word pictures of a 
rather haughty, intolerant fellow with 
the aspirations and manners of a 
social climber. It didn’t do the show 
any good. 

Rickard brought in “Steve” Han- 
negan, press agent for the Indian- 
apolis automobile track, the Miami 
Beach Chamber of Commerce and 
other enterprises. Steve is a good 
fellow, a great mixer, an Irishman 
who has a knack of smoothing down 
the ruffled fur of irritated men. He was 
put in charge of the Tunney camp. 
It was his job to make relations more 
pleasant than they had been —- to 
reflect the champion through the 
spectrum of his own agreeable per- 
sonality. Gene’s chill manners were 
to be colored by the warmth of 
Steve’s. That move was typical of 
Tex Rickard. 


_ realized very clearly that 
newspapers are the whole hinge 
and focus of the ballyhoo. The papers 
are only the boards on which writers 
paint their impressions and reactions. 
Though he never verbally tried to 
point the way a man should do a story, 
he did attempt to make the inciting 
causes of their tales what he thought 
they ought to be. Hence, Hannegan’s 
presence at Speculator. 

The promoter had a tremendous 
respect for the art of writing. It 
seemed almost a holy mystery to him 
that words could be so grouped on 
paper as to sway the thought of a 
whole nation. Though not a writer 
himself, no man in the world knew 
better how to build and marshal those 
picturesque incidents from which 
front page news stories are made. 

The time is not so deep in the past 
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when world’s championship boxing 
matches were predicated on the com- 
parative qualifications of the con- 
testants. That was in a day when 
fights drew solely on their merits. 
Rickard changed all that. He de- 
cided that a heavyweight champion- 
ship bout was essentially a spectacle 
and not a contest. If the fighters were 
sufficiently colorful it did not matter 
particularly if they were well matched. 

The engineering of the Dempsey- 
Carpentier fight into the first million 
dollar gate ever known in Fistiana 
was an almost unbelievable bit of 
work. On one side was the greatest 
“killer” the game had known, a 
1go-pound panther, who hit with 
such devastating force that he had 
knocked down 240-pound Jess Willard 
seven times in a single round. On the 
other was a burned out light heavy- 
weight, fresh from four years service 
in the French Army. Carpentier was 
not conceded even the faintest chance 
to win by even his most optimistic 
friends. 


EFORE Tex announced that he had 
B signed the principals he decided 
that he needed competition. A Spanish 
waiter was picked up in a restaurant, 
supplied with money and the flashy 
garments, including spats and walking 
stick, that a Cuban boxing promoter 
might be supposed to wear. The 
waiter became noisily articulate in 
offering fabulous sums for a Dempsey- 
Carpentier match in Havana. Rickard 
announced that he would outbid 
anyone. The Spaniard countered with 
more bombast. It was worth lots of 
space in the sporting columns. Some 
of it even made page one. 

Carpentier’s war record; his deadly 
right hand punch; his familiarity 
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with the great ones of the world; his 
extensive wardrobe and accomplish- 
ments, were stressed. Pictures of his 
pretty wife were in the papers every 
day. So much was said of his very 
admirable qualities that his evident 
lack of fighting equipment was almost 
forgotten. In brief, Carpentier was 
made such an attractive personality 
that the public paid $1,700,000 to see 
the one-sided match. Rickard, work- 
ing with the outward coldness of a 
frontier gambler and the inward 
excitement of a small boy, was never 
at any time fooled by his own bally- 
hoo. He knew that Carpentier did not 
have a chance in a thousand, and a 
half an hour before the fight started 
went to Dempsey’s dressing room, 
and asked him not to knock out his 
adversary in the first round, but to 
“give the crowd a run for its money”. 


Pure. variously known as “the 
Wild Bull of the Pampas” and 
“Dead Pan Luis”, was a huge, black 
haired, fierce eyed bottle washer from 
a Buenos Aires pharmacy. He came to 
America animated by a consuming 
greed for money and a sort of arrogant 
confidence in himself. 

After he had knocked out a few 
punch-drunk opponents, Firpo came 
to the attention of Rickard, who saw 
enormous box-office possibilities ‘in 
this beetle browed giant in his ill 
fitting clothes. 

“T never seed such a man,” he said, 
with a touch of awe in his voice. And, 
he started at once to build Luis Angel 
Firpo into a fitting opponent for 
Jack Dempsey. The proper assort- 
ment of weak-chinned or canary 
hearted boxers were supplied for the 
Bull to pole-axe into unconsciousness. 

Tex was more interested in building 
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up his vast attractions than he was 
in the fights themselves, but Firpo, 
with his smashing, bull-like attack 
that brought Dempsey to the edge of 
defeat, gave Tex the greatest thrill 
he had ever experienced at the ring- 
side. He often told newspaper men 
that he had never seen and never 
expected to see again so titanic a 
struggle. 


re trusted people instinc- 
tively, and it was seldom that he 
was double-crossed. It was natural, for 
people believed in him. When he 
owned the Northern in Nome he 
often had as much as $100,000 of the 
miners’ money stowed away in his 
safe. He knew the owners only by 
sight and they never asked for re- 
ceipts. And not one of them ever lost 
a penny through that trust. 

It was in Nome that he developed 
his casual regard for money. He 
started there with thirty-five dollars, 
and in four years made more than 
half a million. He saw no fun in piling 
up gold dust. He wanted action, 
and when he went out he didn’t 
carry more than sixty thousand with 
him. 

“When I began offering big purses 
for fights they didn’t seem so startling 
to me as they did to others,” he 
often said. “Why, up there in Nome 
—right in my saloon—we would 
have guaranteed that much on a 
day’s notice. And in gold — not in 
checks.” 

Money in itself never interested 
Rickard. It was simply the chips he 
used in playing his game. 

Among Rickard’s keenest interests 
in life were newspapermen. To them 
he gave the credit for his success. 
There was nothing he preferred doing 
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—unless it was playing golf — to 
sitting at the big bronze desk that 
had been made for Warren G. Harding 
and talking with the boys. His hat 
was always on his head, his heavy 
cane hooked over his arm, a cigar and 
a chew of tobacco in his mouth. 

If he was ever hurt by articles that 
flayed him he kept his emotion under 
cover, but he never failed to show his 
naive delight over friendly stories that 
painted him as he thought he was. 
He was fascinating. He made you 
like him. The writers knew that his 
word was good. The public had 
implicit confidence in his ability to 
produce what he promised. 


T Is peculiarly dramatic that the last 
Frankenstein Rickard built should 
have been the one to rip to tatters 
the fabric of the promoter’s dream. 
Gene Tunney was quite good enough 
to defeat Jack Dempsey. He was 
intelligent enough and clever enough 
to establish himself as a thoroughly 
capable champion. But he lacked all 
those appealing nuances that Tex 
believed most essential for the bally- 
hoo. He never caught the public 
imagination. He was too cold, too 
self centered, for that; and though 
Rickard spent uncountable time and 
effort on him he could not sell Gene 
Tunney to the people who pay their 
money at the box-office. 
Tex never had a heavyweight failure 
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until he staged the Tunney-Heeney 
fight. With that failure came a col- 
lapse in the heavyweight structure, 
which is the foundation of boxing. 
The game entered into a stage of 
innocuous desuetude, and wallowed 
about in the doldrums. 


p To the day of his death Rick- 
U ard was working and planning 
to overcome that condition. The 
Sharkey-Stribling bout at Miami 
Beach was only one step in that pro- 
gramme. He had discussed many 
others with Jack Dempsey — who 
was to be his partner. 

Rickard’s ballyhoo failed only once 
in twenty-three years, and Gene 
Tunney was the reason. That Tunney 
took out of the game more money 
than anyone before him; that the 
biggest “gates” in history were at 
fights in which he was a performer, 
has nothing to do with the case. 

Rickard died knowing that through 
his greatest success had come his one 
great failure, and the knowledge sat 
heavily on his shoulders. Yet those 
who knew Rickard know that only 
death could have beaten him. Had 
fate vouchsafed him a few more years 
of life he would, almost certainly, have 
again carried the heavyweight class 
into even more dazzling realms of high 
finance, and would have led the boxing 
world to forget the colorless champion 
who had brought about its downfall. 


(wen FDS 





Mechanics of the Stock Exchange 


By E. H. H. Simmons 
President of the New York Stock Exchange 


Thousands of Wall Street’s new investors are unfamiliar with 
the a€tual machinery —here authoritatively explained — 
by which thetr market transactions are effected 


named. Essentially they are or- 

ganizations where money can be 
exchanged for securities or securities 
for money. It is for this reason that 
they are often referred to as capital 
markets, since it is in capital that their 
dealings really consist. The Stock 
Exchange itself never buys or sells 
securities, but is an association which 
provides facilities and rules under 
which its members can deal in securi- 
ties with each other. Its true function 
consequently consists in bringing buy- 
ers and sellers of securities together, 
and thereby increasing the nego- 
tiability of the stocks and bonds in 
which dealings are allowed. Naturally, 
the Stock Exchange itself does not fix 
or establish security prices; these de- 
pend on the conditions of supply and 
demand expressed on the Stock Ex- 
change, but originating from all parts 
of the country. 

In their early stages, stock ex- 
changes were simple affairs, consisting 
as they did of small groups of men who 
made it their business to deal in stocks 
and bonds. The earliest stock mar- 
ket in New York was organized by 
about a dozen brokers in 1792, and 


SE exchanges are accurately 


their meeting place, so tradition 
states, was beneath an old buttonwood 
tree that formerly stood in lower Wall 
Street. The stock exchanges of the fi- 
nancial centers of Europe had similar 
humble and inconspicuous beginnings. 
During the last century, however, the 
large growth of government debts, and 
the extensive organization of business 
enterprises in corporate form, led to 
the issuing of enormous quantities of 
securities. As a natural result, the 
markets for these securities upon the 
principal stock exchanges have expe- 
rienced a vast growth, and internally 
a steady evolution from simplicity to 
complexity of organization. 


opay the New York Stock Ex- 
‘Laan system may for pur- 
poses of description be divided into six 
principal parts, viz.: (1) the floor of 
the Exchange itself, where security 
contracts are made by Exchange 
members; (2) the clearing and settling 
organization, embodied in the Stock 
Clearing Corporation, which super- 
vises the daily task of settling con- 
tracts made on the floor with maxi- 
mum safety and efficient saving in the 
employment of time, labor and capi- 
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tal; (3) the quotation system, whereby 
current prices for securities established 
on the Stock Exchange are quickly 
communicated to all parts of the 
country through the stock ticker; (4) 
the commission houses operated by 
Stock Exchange members as brokers, 
through which the public is afforded 
ready access to the security market on 
the Exchange floor; (5) the facilities 
for borrowing and lending money on 
security collateral maintained on the 
Stock Exchange floor; and (6) the 
administrative organization of the 
Exchange, centring in its Governing 
Committee, which acts in a legislative 
and judicial capacity in respect to the 
business of Exchange members. Each 
of these main divisions of the Stock 
Exchange system represents in turn a 
more or less complex organization. 


N THE floor of the New York Stock 
O Exchange only individuals who 
actually own a Stock Exchange mem- 
bership or seat are allowed to buy and 
sell securities. There are about 750, 
out of the total membership of 1,100, 
who each day are engaged in this busi- 
ness on the floor. The business has 
become highly specialized and, as a 
result, falls into several different cate- 
gories. In general, Exchange members 
doing business on the floor can be 
divided into two classes — the dealers 
who buy and sell for their own ac- 
count, and the brokers who deal as 
agents for the accounts of others. 
Any member of the Exchange can 
act in either capacity, except that 
no member can act as both dealer and 
broker in the same transaction. The 
leading types of dealers comprise the 
so-called “floor traders”’, who buy and 
sell with the aim of securing fractional 
profits; the “‘odd lot dealers”, who 
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buy or sell any number of shares less 
than 1oo—the ordinary unit of 
trading on the Exchange; the “‘special- 
ists”, who deal in a limited number of 
share issues only; and the “bond 
dealers” who, as their name implies, 
buy and sell bonds for their own ac- 
count. The brokers comprise the 
“commission brokers”, who are usu- 
ally partners in Stock Exchange 
firms and who buy and sell on com- 
mission for non-member customers; 
the “two-dollar brokers”, who exe- 
cute orders for other brokers and share 
the resulting commissions with them; 
the “specialists”, who act as brokers 
in particular stocks dealt in at one of 
the numerous posts on the Stock Ex- 
change floor; and “bond brokers”, 
who make executions in the bond mar- 
ket for other principals. 

All dealings on the Stock Exchange 
are made viva voce in a free and open 
competitive market. It is the function 
of the brokers in this market to enable 
the public to purchase securities on 
the Stock Exchange under the stand- 
ard and safeguarded conditions main- 
tained by its rules. The essential func- 
tion of the dealers, on the other hand, 
is to maintain the constant negotia- 
bility of securities listed on the Ex- 
change. Without such dealers, brokers 
with public orders would often find it 
impossible at any given time to buy or 
to sell. 


Se floor of the Exchange is the 
oldest and by all odds the most 
essential part of the present-day Stock 
Exchange system. Its work is facili- 
tated by many mechanical appliances 
which serve to assure accuracy and 
minimize delay. No actual money or 
securities are brought upon the floor 
in the course of its work, but verbal 
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contracts between members are made 
which are later settled through the 
clearing system. 


NTIL 1892, the New York Stock 
U Exchange had no official central 
organization for clearing and settling 
contracts made on its floor. In that 
year the old Stock Exchange Clearing 
House was organized. Subsequently, 
in 1920, the work of clearance and 
settlement was considerably expanded 
and organized in the form of a sub- 
sidiary company, called the Stock 
Clearing Corporation, all of whose 
shares are owned by the Stock Ex- 
change. The work of stock clearance 
and settlement essentially resembles 
that of any bank clearing house, ex- 
cept that it deals not only with money 
amounts but also amounts of securi- 
ties. Also, under it there are several 
hundred different securities cleared. 
For this reason, its operations super- 
ficially appear vastly more complex 
than those of the ordinary bank clear- 
ing house. 

Really the Stock Clearing Corpora- 
tion is essentially a labor-saving de- 
vice. By cutting down to a minimum 
the delivery of security certificates 
and payments of money amounts be- 
tween Stock Exchange members on 
their contracts with each other, it 
saves each day the employment of 
many clerks, the utilization of consid- 
erable sums of bank accommodation, 
and very much time in effecting settle- 
ment. The Stock Clearing Corpora- 
tion, however, cannot change the 
character or terms of any contract sub- 
mitted to it by an Exchange member 
for clearance and settlement, any 
more than a bank clearing house can 
of itself change the credits or debits 
submitted in the bank clearing by the 


member banks. The Stock Clearing 
Corporation has steadily increased the 
scope and efficiency of its work in 
recent years, and continuing progress 
in this regard seems likely to occur 
over the course of the next decade. 


T Is one of the most essential func- 
I tions of a stock exchange to provide 
the public with reliable quotations of 
prices of securities. In many foreign 
stock exchanges this is done only 
through a price sheet published after 
the conclusion of the day’s dealings on 
the exchange. The New York Stock 
Exchange is unique among the prin- 
cipal organized security markets of the 
world in providing continuous current 
quotations through its stock and bond 
ticker systems. As soon as a contract 
is made on the floor of the Stock Ex- 
change, employees of the New York 
Quotation Company, acting as price 
reporters, transmit the quotations 
operators, who dispatch them over the 
electrically operated ticker system. 
Normally, the non-member security 
buyer in any of the principal cities of 
the United States can in this way se- 
cure quotations only a minute or two 
after they have been actually estab- 
lished on the floor of the Stock Ex- 
change. The unprecedented volume of 
business during the last year has, how- 
ever, been at times over-great for the 
present stock ticker instrument to 
keep up with, despite the constant en- 
deavors of the Stock Exchange author- 
ities to abbreviate quotations on the 
tape in every way. Meanwhile, a more 
efficient instrument has been developed, 
and will begin to be installed next year. 

It has been the policy of the Stock 
Exchange to endeavor to place all se- 
curity buyers in the country on an 


equal basis in respect to the speed 
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with which they receive Stock Ex- 
change quotations, irrespective of 
whether they are in New York or even 
in as distant centres as San Francisco 
or Los Angeles. So swift is electrical 
communication and so efficient has 
been the handling of quotations out- 
side New York by the Western Union 
Company, that this high ideal has 
under normal conditions been almost 
attained. 


HE New York Stock Exchange will 
hon allow a security firm to lease 
its stock quotation service until this 
firm has been examined and approved 
by its Committee on Quotations and 
Commissions. This vigilance has been 
rendered necessary by the tendency 
of fraudulent security firms posing 
as brokerage houses to utilize Stock 
Exchange quotations only to swindle 
the public through bucketshop meth- 
ods. Basically, the reason why the 
Stock Exchange does not allow the 
broadcasting of its continuous quota- 
tions by radio arises from the fear that 
such broadcast quotations would at 
once lead to an increase in security 
frauds throughout the United States. 

Several hundred members of the 
Stock Exchange are partners in firms 
whose principal or sole business con- 
sists in acting as brokers and agents 
for the public in the purchase and sale 
of securities. Usually such commission 
houses have only one floor member, 
although some have more. The so- 
called “‘wire houses” are firms of this 
description which have branch offices 
or correspondent firms throughout the 
United States linked up with the main 
New York office through leased wires. 
This enables the security buyer in 
Chicago or New Orleans or on the 
Pacific Coast to effect purchases and 
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sales for his account on the floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange almost 
instantly. In recent years, the rapid 
development of the South and West 
has led to the establishment there of 
many new branch offices, as well as the 
extension into these districts of the 
stock quotation wires. As a result, the 
New York Stock Exchange is today 
truly a national marketplace, and the 

eat distances inside this country 
- been effectually spanned by the 
efficiency of the commission houses’ 
wire systems. Today branch offices of 
Stock Exchange houses are also estab- 
lished in four foreign countries, thus 
indicating the rise of the Exchange as 
an international securities market. 


HE administration of the New 
T York Stock Exchange is entrusted 
primarily to its Governing Commit- 
tee, composed of forty members, of 
whom ten are elected each year for a 
four-year term. Executive functions 
in the Stock Exchange are vested in its 
President, and he and the Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer are elected each 
year. The Governing Committee is 
the supreme court of the Exchange in 
trials of Exchange members for infrac- 
tions of the rules, and for other such 
judicial functions, and also its final 
legislative body for the adoption of 
new rules or the amendment or sus- 
pension of old ones. The Governing 
Committee appoints from its member- 
ship special sub-committees to deal 
with particular and exceptional prob- 
lems and situations, and also standing 
committees to supervise the routine 
work of Stock Exchange administra- 
tion. A brief résumé of the principal 
standing committees will give an idea 
of the scope and character of Stock 
Exchange administrative work. 
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The Committee on Admissions deals 
with all applications for membership 
in the Exchange. The affirmative vote 
of two-thirds of this Committee is 
necessary to elect a candidate to Ex- 
change membership, irrespective of 
whether he is able to purchase a 
Stock Exchange seat. 


0 THE Arbitration Committee are 
" eubmiened claims and matters of 
difference arising from members’ con- 
tracts between members or firms of the 
Exchange; also, at the instance of a 
non-member, a claim or matter of 
difference between such non-member 
and an Exchange member or Exchange 
firm may be submitted to this Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee of Arrangements 
possesses wide functions in regard to 
facilities on the Stock Exchange 
floor and observance of Stock Ex- 
change rules in regard to the trans- 
action of business there. 

The Committee on Business Con- 
duct considers matters relating to the 
business conduct and financial condi- 
tion of members and their customers’ 
accounts, and observes the course of 
transactions on the Exchange in or- 
der to see whether resort is being had 
to improper methods. 

The Committee on Constitution 
considers all proposed additions, alter- 
ations or amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the Stock Exchange. 

The Finance Committee supervises 
the finances of the Exchange. The Law 
Committee acts in an advisory ca- 
pacity to the President on his request, 
and, in association with the President, 
represents the Exchange in all matters 
affecting its general interest. 

The Committee on Odd Lots and 
Specialists has general supervision 
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over dealing in lots of stock of less 
than 100 shares, and over the methods 
employed by specialists. 

The Committee on Publicity en- 
deavors to keep the public correctly 
informed in matters having to do with 
the Exchange. 

The Committee on Quotations and 
Commissions supervises the observ- 
ance of Stock Exchange rules relating 
to commissions, partnerships, offices 
of members and the collection, dis- 
semination and use of Stock Exchange 
quotations. 

The Committee on Securities makes 
rules relating to the delivery of secur- 
ities on Exchange contracts. 

The Committee on Stock List pre- 
scribes rules for the listing of securities, 
and has power by itself or under the 
authority of the Governing Commit- 
tee to place new issues on the list, or to 
suspend trading in or strike from the 
list securities previously admitted. 


N ADDITION to these standing com- 
mittees, there are several corpora- 
tions subsidiary to the Stock Exchange 
which carry on important parts of its 
routine. Of these, the Stock Clearing 
Corporation and the New York Quo- 
tation Company have already been 
mentioned. In addition, there are the 
New York Stock Exchange Building 
Company which supervises and holds 
title to the physical headquarters of 
the Stock Exchange organization, and 
the New York Stock Exchange Safe 
Deposit Company, which maintains 
security vaults for the use of Exchange 
members and firms. 

The whole body of Stock Exchange 
rules and regulations is contained in 
its Constitution and Rules. Dating 
from 1817, they comprise today 
a fair-sized volume. Before a can- 
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didate can become a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange, he must 
affirm his willingness to subject him- 
self to the rules of the Exchange. By 
reason of this fact, he becomes liable to 
its disciplinary features, under which 
he can be fined, suspended from mem- 
bership, or even entirely expelled. 
The extensive power of self-regulation 
which is thus conveyed to the authori- 
ties of the Exchange has enabled them 
to create on its floor and throughout 
its system a very high degree of 
morale and commercial integrity. 

Finally, there are the facilities on 
the floor of the Stock Exchange for the 
lending and borrowing of funds se- 
cured by stock and bond collateral. 
These facilities center in the so-called 
“‘money desk’”’, where lenders and bor- 
rowers of funds can be put into touch 
with each other at their mutual con- 
venience. Stock market loans are of 
course also contracted by borrowing 
Stock Exchange firms direct at the 
offices of New York banks and other 
lenders, and also through outside 
money brokers. The facilities of the 
money desk are therefore simply acon- 
venience to lenders and borrowers of 
security collateral funds, and to some 
extent a stabilizing influence in the 
market for security loans. 


HIs brief attempt to lay bare the 
"ih aaeee of the Stock Exchange 
system is of necessity superficial. 
Large volumes could be, and indeed 
have been, written upon this subject 
without thoroughly dealing with the 
vast range of technical problems which 
the actual operations of the Stock Ex- 
change system involve each day. 
In America people are apt to think 
of the Stock Exchange as a peculiar 
product of Wall Street. As a matter of 
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fact, there are stock exchanges today 
in about twenty-five of the leading 
American cities, entirely apart from 
New York. Stock exchanges are like- 
wise inevitable parts of the financial 
machinery of foreign nations. All in 
all, there are some 250 stock exchanges 
in the world, located for the most part 
in Europe, but also in South America, 
Africa, Asia and Australia. 


oRE and more as facilities for 
M speedy communication have been 
developed, security purchasing and 
selling have tended to gravitate into 
large centres. This centripetal force in 
security marketing can be observed in 
Europe as well as in this country. 
What the New York Stock Exchange 
is to the United States, the Stock Ex- 
change of London is to the United 
Kingdom, the Paris Bourse is to 
France, and the Berliner Borse is to 
Germany. So strong is this tendency for 
security dealings to gravitateintocom- 
mon centres that it has frequently dis- 
regarded even national boundary lines. 
Throughout the Seventeenth Century, 
the Beurs of Amsterdam was in this 
way the leading security market of the 
world. Throughout the Nineteenth 
Century, the Stock Exchange of Lon- 
don occupied a position of similar in- 
ternational predominance. Since Amer- 
ica, in turn, became a creditor nation, 
the New York Stock Exchange has 
begun to possess international func- 
tions. The listing of foreign securities 
upon it has occurred very rapidly in 
recent years, as the extensive export 
of American capital has proceeded. 
Far from constituting any abnormal 
or unhealthy development, this is in 
principle only a repetition of what 
frequently happened many years be- 
fore on other stock exchanges. 











Sky Line House 


By CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 


A fantasy not to be read by those who have never seen strange 
landscapes in the sunset clouds 


HEY had met by chance (or so it 
seemed), yet there was some- 
thing closer than blood-kinship 
binding the group of men who sat 
smoking their pipes that morning on 
the broad verandah of Sky Line 
House. Miles below them stretched an 
outlook suggesting infinity. Like a sea 
of marble billows, the clouds extended 
to the curve of the world. Looking at 
them from above, the clouds seemed to 
be quite as substantial as the dim blue 
vistas of the earth seen here and there 
between the masses of vapor. 

It was a wonderful site for a home, 
this peak towering so high above the 
other summits of the El Dorado 
Range, and the spirit that had con- 
ceived the idea of a country house that 
dominated the world was no ordinary 
mind. 

The men who sat smoking their 
pipes and overlooking the clouds be- 
low the marble balustrade were guests 
of the remarkable old man who had 
built the place. Their presence here 
was the result of a very informal in- 
vitation given long ago in the city: 
“When you get tired of the grind down 
here, come up to recuperate at Sky 
Line House. Don’t stand on ceremony. 
Just come along when you feel you’d 


care to. I like to have people around 
the place; people who are willing to 
entertain themselves.” 

So by no pre-arrangement, they ar- 
rived, for there had been a sincerity 
about the old man’s words that gave 
them weight, no matter how informal 
they sounded. There were Johnston, 
the surgeon; Will Grey, the architect; 
Frost, a painter of landscapes; Gor- 
don, who wrote sonnets and advertis- 
ing booklets; Nils Petersen, agardener, 
and finally a queer little bounder 
named Brazil, who wore an extraordi- 
nary waistcoat with pearl buttons, a 
bizarre effect with the rest of his 
smartly-pressed clothes. 


very night Brazil rattled the 
E piano in a moving picture palace, 
and he looked as if nature had de- 
signed him for that part in life. Instead 
of a briar pipe, he smoked a long 
cigarette with a gold tip. The little 
finger, with which he touched the ash 
and sent it floating over the sea of 
clouds, was adorned with a heavy gold 
ring carrying a jade of value. 

Brazil was the first to speak. He 
yawned and stretched before he arose 
to look over the balustrade, then he 
remarked: “Well, boys, they say the 
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first hundred years are the hardest! 
Gee, I’m bored stiff! I wish I had a 
piano! Do you suppose there’s such a 
thing as a piano about this joint?” 


Rost, the painter, slowly pulled 
Pis gaunt length out of his easy 
chair and joined the rag-time pianist: 
“That rest did me a world of good! 
I feel as if I’d slept for a week, yet I’ll 
swear I did not more than forty winks. 
Yes, I think you'll find a piano some- 
where about. The old gentleman said 
we'd find anything we wanted up here. 
He seems to take an interest in all 
kinds of things. I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised to find that he’s got even a 
sketch outfit and a canvas board or 
two about the house.” 

“What do you want them for?” 
asked Brazil. “I should think you’d be 
darned glad to forget work for a day 
or two.” 

“Well, what do you want a piano 
for?” 

“Oh, that’s different! You play a 
piano,” retorted Brazil. “Anyhow, 
what I want is a chance to try out 
some ideas of my own. When I was 
slamming out jazz in the Orpheus, I 
would sometimes get the idea of a 
melody. Never had time to work it 
out, you see, and besides it wasn’t 
catchy. Never would get across on 
Broadway, but I liked it just the same. 
I want to work it out just to hear what 
it’s like. See? Now that I’ve got a 
chance to bum around for a day or 
two, I wouldn’t mind fooling with the 
piano just for fun. You know! Just kid 
myself along that I’m a sort of young 
Beethoven. Get me?” 

“Well, here comes the old man,” 
replied Frost. “Ask him.” 

“A piano?” responded the owner of 
Sky Line House. “Certainly there is a 
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piano. I have a music room with 
various instruments. You will also 
find a fairly good collection of sheet 
music, the work of some of the best 
men. Some of it is unpublished. 
Manuscripts. Very original! All that I 
have is entirely at your disposal.” 

“Much obliged! That’s fine. I’ll 
take a whirl at the box,” said Brazil. 
He hesitated, then added, “I hope it’s 
tuned. I never did have the luck to 
work in a theayter where they kept 
the piano in tune.” 

“T think you'll find it all right, sir. 
The music room is at the end of the 
corridor. Make yourself at home.” 
The host indicated the direction by a 
nod of his white head. 


s Braz left the verandah, the old 
A gentleman surveyed his guests 
with a smile of genuine hospitality. “I 
hope you are finding everything to 
make you comfortable,” he observed. 
“Let me know of anything you want.” 
As he stood before them, his hands 
thrust in the pockets of his Norfolk 
jacket, his substantially shod feet well 
apart, his soft tweed hat a little to one 
side, he looked like a gentleman farmer 
whose name was as old as the land he 
owned. 

Frost stood before his host, who 
smiled at him quizzically. “I see 
what’s on your mind, my friend. You 
want a few tubes of color, brushes and 
canvas. Am I right?” 

“How did you guess it?” asked the 
painter. “That’s just what I was 
about to say.” 

“Oh, most painters who come here 
want to try their hand at that outlook 
from the verandah. Some of them even 
wish to do my portrait. Fortunately 
you go in for landscapes, for I find it 
hard to refuse anything to my guests.” 

















“Then you have colors and things 
here?” asked Frost eagerly. 

“Certainly. And various kinds of 
stretchers, easels — everything! Even 
paint rags,” he added smiling. “I 
think you'll find everything you want 
in the big closet in your room. And 
you, gentlemen, you also have re- 
quests to make. I was expecting to 
have you ask for writing materials, 
drafting boards and T squares and the 
instruments and apparatus used in a 
modern laboratory, so I will only say 
that you will find what you need in 
your rooms.” 

The men stared at the speaker in 
surprise, and the surgeon shook his 
head a little sceptically as the group of 
guests went indoors. A piano, a sketch 
outfit, books, paper and architectural 
drafting instruments might be found 
in a country house, but a laboratory 
for biological research, that was too 
much to hope for. He expected no 
more than a fourth-rate microscope 
with one or two parts missing. 

Only Nils Petersen, the gardener, 
remained seated, smoking his pipe. 

“What would you like to do?” 
asked the old gentleman. 

“Dig,” answered Nils Petersen. 

“Fine!” replied the host. “Come 
around back to the tool house. We’ll 
get a couple of spades and dig to- 
gether.” 


—_— night, after supper, the men 
sat around the log fire, comparing 
notes and drawing on their pipes. 
Said Johnston, the surgeon, “Our host 
is certainly a remarkable man. I’ve 
never seen a more complete laboratory 
in my life. Why I could believe that he 
specializes on my own subject. And 
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the books! There’s a library that 
would drive an honest man to theft.” 

“He must go in for pictures in his 
spare time,” remarked Frost. “‘The 
painting things that he’d put in my 
room were right. I must find out where 
he gets those colors. The most lumi- 
nous—” 

“It’s not his materials that interest 
me,” interrupted Will Grey the archi- 
tect. “But there’s something about 


‘the place that makes ideas sprout. 


When I sketched the perspective of a 
Music Festival Auditorium, a fancy 
that’s been on my mind for years, 
the thing took shape in a jiffy. The 
proportions seemed to adjust them- 
selves. Ideas that had floated like a 
thread of smoke in my mind hereto- 
fore, fairly jumped at me from the 
paper as fast as my pencil touched it. 
You know I’ve always been a plugger, 
a slow worker, but this Hall of Sym- 
phonies came like that!” And he 


snapped his bony fingers. 
“1 DIDN’T write a line,” said Gordon, 

I “but the day was not wasted. I 
soaked myself in Keats. And I read a 
lot of things by men I’d never heard 
of. Not published, or forgotten. Some 
of the manuscripts were wonderful. 
I wonder where he found them. But 
I didn’t write.” 

The pianist from the motion picture 
theatre was leaning forward, looking 
into the fire, his long hands hanging 
between his knees. “It has been a 
great day for me,” he said. “For the 
first time in my life I caught a glimpse 
of what music is. You know I never 
learned to play the piano. Just picked 
it up by ear. I don’t read music easily. 
Don’t know the first thing about the 
theory of it. 

“But all the time I was slam-bang- 
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ing and rough-housing that box of 
agony in the Orpheus, I had the feeling 
that I’d like to make better music 
than anybody had ever made. It was a 
crazy notion. I’m just a nut, I know. 
But once in a while a melody would 
come stealing up to me, like a girl 
stealing up behind you in the dark, 
and I’d fall for it. Hard! I’d dream 
that I was a composer.” He laughed 
harshly and looked around for an 
answering laugh, but the men were 
staring gravely at the fire through 
their pipe smoke. 


‘ry uT TODAY,” he continued, “that 

B piano seemed to bubble music 
like a spring. I played some of my own 
things and they were different. Finer. 
Bigger, too. They were music. —It’s a 
great piano the old guy’s got. Or may- 
be it’s the altitude that does it. I 
dunno.” 

Brazil lapsed into silence, gazing 
into the fire. 

The surgeon mused, “‘ There’s some- 
thing strange about it. Perhaps it is 
the altitude. I seemed to get the sense 
of things like a flash. I could see 
better. Actually the microscope seemed 
to magnify to a greater number of 
diameters and with more sharpness 
than any glass I’ve looked through, 
but it was not that so much as the 
quickening of my powers of deduc- 
tion. I not only could think with un- 
usual speed, but I seemed to have a 
sixth sense that leaped ahead of my 
thoughts. I feel that I’m on the track 
of something important. It’s a won- 
derful day.” 

At that moment their host entered, 
saying good evening all around in a 
genial, offhand way. He turned to 
where the gardener was sitting in the 
shadow and clapped him on the back. 
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“Well, Nils,” he said jovially, “we 
put in some strenuous work in the 
garden. Eh?” 

“God A’mighty, I should say so!” 

“What did you do?” inquired the 
surgeon politely. 

“Improved dahlias,” said Nils Pe- 
tersen. ““We made a dahlia a foot 
across. A cactus dahlia it was; white 
with streaks of pink.” 

The surgeon raised his eyebrows. 
“How could you produce a new 
dahlia in a day? That’s rather quick 
work, isn’t it?” 

Petersen made no answer. The 
owner of Sky Line House leaned over 
so that his beard swept the gardener’s 
shoulder like an ermine cape. He spoke 
in Petersen’s good ear. “The doctor 
says that’s quick work!” 

“God A’mighty, yes!” ejaculated 
Nils Petersen. 

“Well, you needn’t swear about it,”’ 
said the painter, much amused. 

“T ain’t swearing,” said Petersen 
shortly. He jerked his pipe stem in the 
direction of his host, who still rested 
one hand on the gardener’s shoulder. 
“IT didn’t swear. That’s his name.” 


T Petersen’s words there was a 
A general start, a lifting of eye- 
brows, stares. Brazil laughed a sudden 
cackling note that died out wanly. 
Then nobody spoke for a while. The 
guests stared at the fire without even 
drawing on their pipes, all but Peter- 
sen, who puffed away steadily. 

Presently the surgeon leaned over 
and touched the architect on the 
knee. He asked in a low tone, “How 
did you get here?” 

“Blest if I know, Doctor. Last I 
remember I was in a smoking car. 
Going home from the office. Then I 
was here, but I didn’t think to ask 
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any questions about it until this very 
minute. How the deuce did I get here?” 

“Mmm!” murmured the doctor. 
“The last thing J remember was 
getting into bed at home. I wasn’t 
planning to take a vacation. Couldn’t 
leave my practice. But all day I’ve 
thought nothing of it. Frost, how did 
you come here?” 

“Well, really, I don’t know, Doctor. 
I had been feeling down and out for a 
long time. Lung trouble. And I had 
wanted to get away to some quiet 
place where I could paint and forget 
all about selling or exhibiting or com- 
mercial jobs. When I got here, I just 
took things as I found them. Good 
Lord! What a day it has been!” 


HILIP GorDON, the writer of sonnets 
Pina advertising booklets, started to 
his feet, facing Brazil. “I remember!” 
he shouted. “You and I came here 
together. We were in the lobby of the 
Orpheus Theatre. You were quarreling 
with a little fellow, a man with heavy 
black eyebrows.” 

“Sure!” gasped Brazil. “I know 
now. The guy that runs the place. 
Schwartz, his name is. He bawled me 
out, and I told him what he was. I 
called him a —” 

“He drew a gun on you. You ran 
toward me —”’ 

“That’s the way it was. Schwartz 
pulls a gun on me. I ducks and runs. 
He bangs away, all six barrels. I get 
mine right there. God! It seems like 
something I read about. Something 
that was pulled off years ago. An’ it 
happened to me. An’ it was only last 
night!” 

“Last night!” echoed Gordon. “My 
God, do you know what this means? 
The last I heard was a shot. Then I 
was here.” 
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“Schwartz croaked us both, the 
louse!”” muttered Brazil. 

There was a silence. 

Only Petersen puffed stolidly as 
though he had heard nothing. Their 
host looked at them with a smile of 
infinite tenderness. The men looked 
at him questioningly. 

“Yes,” said the owner of Sky Line 
House. “‘That’s how it is.” 

Again there was a long silence. The 
men puffed on their pipes and stared 
at the fire, trying to adjust themselves 
to the amazing fact that in the eyes of 
the world, they were dead. Never be- 
fore had they felt themselves so full of 
life. 

Brazil touched his neighbor, Gor- 
don, on the arm. “Say,” he whispered, 
“It don’t make much difference to me. 
I wasn’t married. But you! You had a 
wife and a couple of kids.” 

Gordon looked at him and sighed 
profoundly. He looked at the doctor 
and the architect, both family men. 
Their eyes met and comprehended. 

“I don’t know why,” said Gordon 
slowly, “but I’m not worried about 
leaving them behind. It must be that 
I’m so sure of him —” He nodded 
toward their host, who was regarding 
them with grave, paternal affection. 
“Yet I want to see them again.” 


5 pe was an interruption, the im- 
perious honk of a motor car out- 
side the window, and presently a large, 
important-looking man was admitted; 
a heavy jowled man wearing a fur 
coat. The guests all rose, save Nils 
Petersen, and the stranger selected the 
easiest chair before the fire, throwing 
open his coat as he sat down. The 
master of the house shook the fleshy 
hand of the visitor and said, “Have 
a chair,” a superfluous invitation, as 
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the newcomer had made _ himself 
quite at home by that time. 

“So this is Sky Line House,” said 
the stranger approvingly. “I’ve often 
heard of the place. It’s very favorably 
known. So as my chauffeur was awk- 
ward enough to drive my car in front 
of an express train this afternoon, I 
came right along up. It’s a cold drive. 
Can I have a whiskey and soda?” 

“By all means,” replied the host. 
“We'll all have whiskey and soda.” 
In a few minutes the men were par- 
taking. 

“The real stuff!” the stranger 
smacked his lips. “‘ Well, this takes a 
load off my mind. I didn’t know one 
could get it here. I think I’m going to 
like the place. Everything you can 
wish for, eh?” 

“Here every wish is made known 
and gratified,” replied the old gentle- 
man. 

“Well, well, that’s pretty soft!” 


HE stranger spread his fingers be- 
fore the fire. “I’m going to do 
some wishing that will make you sit up 
and take notice,” he chuckled. His 
glance followed curiously the other 
guests, who had drawn into a little 
circle beyond the fireplace, discussing 
the strange revelation that had come 
to them in the last few minutes. He 
looked casually at Petersen, still 
puffing serenely outside the group, and 
remarked: “That fellow looks like a 
gardener that used to work on my 
place on Long Island. What is he 
doing in the drawing room?” 
“Have another whiskey and soda,” 
hastily urged the master of the house. 
“Don’t care if I do.” The stranger 
sipped luxuriously. “Ah-h! And then 
I’m going to wish for something worth 
while.” 
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“These gentlemen have expressed 
their wishes,” said the host encourag- 
ingly. “Without wordy explanations, 
they have made known their desires. 
That tall, grey-haired gentleman is a 
healer of the sick. He is going to be- 
come a part of the great healing force 
that operates when human efforts 
fail. It is he who will come to the rescue 
when experts shake their heads and 
say, ‘We'll have to leave it to Nature 
now to pull the patient through.’ He 
will know the human body as no man 
can ever know it. That is his wish.” 

“Yeah?” The man in the fur coat 
stared blankly at the erect, slender 
form of the surgeon. “Are you sure 
he’s going to like that?” 

“T am sure of it. Just as the artist he 
is talking to is going to take delight 
in arranging dawns and sunsets and 
moonlight effects on rippling water. 
Just as the architect, the man with the 
glasses, is going to erect palaces of 
foam in the clouds, with domes and 
spires he has seen only in his dreams.” 

“What!” 


“© «it~ these men have cherished 

A great desires. In their few years 
on earth they accomplished only a 
fragment of what they wanted to do. 
Take that chap in the amusing vest, 
for instance. He’s a musician. He had 
no chance. He was like a violinist 
with a coal shovel. Now he will com- 
pose symphonies and tone poems to 
delight generations of men. His in- 
struments will be the wind and the 
leaves of the forest; the sea and the 
golden sand: the surf and the cliffs; 
bird calls and the hoarse voice of 
great cities; all instruments for his 
orchestra.” 

“ He wished for that?” 

——_ 
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“You’d never think it to look at 
him.” 

“No. His waistcoat is deceptive.” 

“Well all that wind-in-the-leaves 
stuff is out of my line, I must say. I 
want something substantial. And old 
Petersen. What did he wish for?” 

“Nils has a genius for making 
flowers take on strange forms and 
colors. There’s a man I really respect. 
He will work with orchids in the 
tropical jungles for a few hundred 
years. After that, we'll see. I expect 
great things from Nils.” 

The stranger shook his round head. 
“Well, thank the Lord we’re not all 
made alike. Otherwise these fellows 
would have wished for what J want.” 

“Don’t worry. These men wished 
to be my collaborators in the work of 
creation. Yes, fellow workers with the 
Creator. That’s quite an ambitious 
desire, isn’t it?” 

“Ts it?” 


“Bi, their wishes will be gratified. 
It is a mistake to suppose that 
creation is all created. Oh no! things 
are being started fresh every moment. 
Old things pass away or change to 
other forms. New things are born, 
even as one looks on. If it were other- 
wise, I would be bored. Yes, bored! 
But the creation is as fresh today as 
it was when Eden was planned, and 
that eternal youth is due to the new 
spirits who work beside me with the 
enthusiasm and the joy of their own 
youth. That poet will do his part. He 
will put strange, seductive words upon 
the tongues of youths and maidens 
not yet born. They will tremble at the 
magic of each others’ speech. He will 
tell the little children what to say 
when they speak to you with words 
that melt your heart. He will be with 
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the old men who relate heroic tales 
that spur young men to adventure, 
and with the old women who spin 
fairy lore. He will create a world 
within a world.” 

“Well, that’s all right, if he wants 
it. We’re wasting time. What J want 
is money.” 

“How much do you want?” asked 
the old gentleman kindly. 


se stranger hesitated. “Would 
fifty million dollars be too much?” 
he ventured, like one driving a bargain. 

“You shall have fifty million dol- 
lars,” replied the host easily. “But of 
course you know that money has no 
value here,” he added. 

“Gosh! I knew there was a string 
tied to it!” exclaimed the man with 
the fur coat in anger and disappoint- 
ment. “There’s always a string to any 
proposition that looks easy. Stung 
again!” 

“Don’t be hasty. You can have 
your fifty million dollars on earth, 
where it can buy things.” 

“Can I?” The stranger beamed. 
“Well now you said something! Fifty 
million dollars on earth. Right now? 
Real money? No hokum this time?” 

“It’s perfectly simple, and quite all 
right,” replied the old gentleman. 
“Listen. Your body is in the hospital, 
unconscious and more or less damaged. 
The report of your death has been 
spread. The newspapers have given 
it big headlines.” 

“Ah!” The financier was gratified. 

“In consequence, the stock of your 
companies has slumped. Shares worth 
$1,000 are selling for about half that 
sum. Speculators are selling short. 
The jackals are gorging.” 

“Of course!” 

“You will return to earth. In five 
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minutes you will open your eyes with 
a*clear mind. Now listen: send orders 
to your brokers the moment you re- 
vive. They are to buy and buy and 
buy. You will make your fifty million 
dollars on that coup, for some of the 
biggest plungers who sold short will 
have to settle on your own terms. 
Where are you going?” 

“To my car, of course! This is rich! 
Old man, if you ever come to New 
York, look me up. I’ll show you the 
time of your life. Where’s that damned 
chauffeur?” 

“Your chauffeur will not return. 
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His wish was speed and speed and 
more speed. He is piloting a comet 
across the milky way.” 

“Of course! Always thinking of his 
own pleasure! You can’t get decent 
help now-a-days. No loyalty! But I'll 
drive the car myself.” 

The stranger squeezed the hand of 
his host and climbed into the car. 
With a snort it leaped into the 
realm of space. 

“Goodbye. Bon voyage!” cried the 
old gentleman, as the car slid earth- 
ward, leaving Sky Line House to its 
builder and his chosen guests. 


Indemnity 


By Mary Sinton LeitTcH 


© BE stripped bare; — in one swift hour of flame 
Beggared of all that gives to hand and eye 
The invisible past, that sets it in a frame 
For memory’s keeping! Heavy now shall lie 
Upon my years obliterating sands. 
How close the heart is knit to wood and stone 
I did not know, or how the empty hands 
Can clutch the air in long night hours alone. 


Yet, as the waters ebb from flooded shores, 

But flow in surely toward the naked beach, 

So now a freshening tide of beauty pours 

Upon me. Only empty hands can reach 

For flowers and stars: more richly now are mine 
Dusk of the cedar, purple of the vine. 











The Vanishing Fiddler 


By Maurice MERMEY 


To the public the ‘‘talkies” are an added attraction and a 
novelty, to the showmen they mean economy, but to 
the musicians they threaten calamity 


EW industrial developments in 
Rs age of machines have created 

as much perplexity as sound 
movies. In the first place, we have 
doubters who think the public is unde- 
cided whether to lavish love on this 
hybrid offspring of the phonograph 
and movies, or merely to caress it for 
the moment as a sentimental dowager 
might pat the tousled head of a 
Chinese waif. Secondly, the great 
moguls of the cinema still are weigh- 
ing, on the massive golden scales of 
profit, the merits of the all-talkies and 
the films with sound effects attached. 
Now, the musician who until recently 
surveyed his realm with confident 
hauteur, secure in the possession of a 
chair in the pit and a bulging pay 
envelope, foresees the possibility of 
laying down his fiddle and picking up 
an entirely new instrument with which 
to scratch out a livelihood. 

With the public’s fancy and the 
producers’ predicament we need have 
little concern. Only a short time ago 
one of the New York critics, in review- 
ing the movies of 1928, concluded 
that, “the year represented the last 
season of silent films, which, like 
Aztec trinkets, will probably survive 


only as curios — strange esthetic 
manifestations of a civilization.” Such 
movie producers as Jesse Lasky and 
Adolph Zukor assure us that sound 
films will become as much a part of the 
American scene as ever were “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” road companies, filling 
stations and tabloids. 

The musician, however, finds him- 
self in a sorry plight as a result of the 
victory of the talkies; and, now that 
the 1928-1929 music season is practi- 
cally ended, the time has arrived to 
take stock of the situation and to 
ascertain its cultural and economic 
implications. 


T WOULD seem that the movies bear 
the same relation to musicians as 
the semi-tropical climate bears to Flor- 
ida. They have proved both a boom 
and a boomerang. Twenty years ago, 
when the nickelette, or nickelodeon, 
was born, fiddlers were receiving $12 
to $18 a week and having a difficult 
time procuring employment even at 
that princely sum. As the dumb but 
healthy infant movie industry grew, a 
great field was opened to orchestral 
musicians. The number of theatres in- 
creased year by year, until today we 
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have about 20,500, of which the 
Department of Commerce says 14,235 
are honest-to-goodness movie houses. 
Almost every cinema emporium in the 
country, deciding that music was one 
thing it could not do without, hired 
instrumental groups, ranging from 
three players in the small houses, to 
100 or so in the coruscant palaces of 
the cities. Just before the advent of 
sound film, the orchestra was virtually 
the most important part of the movie 
program, the main attraction. Quite 
a little show was made of this unit, 
and dramatic entrances were arranged 
for the well-tailored conductor, spot- 
lights for soloists and a hush-hush 
atmosphere for the audience. 

It was only natural that to the 
theatres should flock the disappointed 
virtuosi, who otherwise might have 
died from the sepsis of self-reproof, 
and, the disappointed dandelions who, 
lacking the patience (or, perhaps, the 
talent) to wait for the morning when 
they would bloom into full-flowering 
artists, had become tailors, salesmen 
and what not. 


N ENORMOUS and unprecedented de- 
mand for musicians was created 
by the movies, both directly and indi- 
rectly. As people began to hear more 
and better music, they demanded 
music with other things than film — 
with meals, in chop suey houses, in 
summer resorts, etc. There was a 
migration to music, and correspond- 
ence schools, shyster professors and 
earnest teachers turned out thousands 
of fiddlers, together with saxophonists, 
banjoists, twelve-lesson pianists and 
mail order trap drummers. 
Even the. uneconomic eye can 
understand the reason for this migra- 
tion. The remuneration of musicians 
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has steadily risen in the past two 
decades, until today the wage scale is 
$75 to $90 a week in the New York 
houses, and proportionately less else- 
where, with the legitimate theatres 
of Broadway paying $80 a week, 
minimum wage. 


7 movie people began to discuss 
talkies three years ago, but the 
screen maintained a mausolean silence. 
It was realized that the talkies might 
become the most important innova- 
tion in the industry that stood at the 
crossroads of progress, yet half the 
producers held that sound film would 
kill the goose that laid the golden egg; 
and in their homes they hung a shingle 
bearing the sometimes wise legend, 
“Silence is golden”. The other half 
was more imaginative but no more 
courageous to see such a revolution 
through. There were a few producers, 
however, who decided to stake their 
wealth on the judgment that the 
talkies were a bonanza which would 
bring new fortunes out of an old mine. 

Almost everybody now knows that 
The Fazz Singer, featuring Al Jolson, 
was the comet which streaked across 
the movie firmament in October, 
1927. In this production the mam- 
my-singer did a few song numbers 
most effectively, and in addition there 
was a small amount of spoken dia- 
logue. The production’s success was 
one of the most spectacular in the 
spectacular history of the industry. 
Costing between $30,000 and $50,000 
to produce, it grossed $1,500,000. 
Success for an ordinary first run pic- 
ture, which costs $200,000 to make, is 
half a million gross. 

This comet dropped like a plummet 
into Hollywood’s front yard. It hit 
some yawning producers, hit some 
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Venuses and Adonises who were 
statuesque in fact as well as in face, 
hit 158,000 members of the American 
Federation of Musicians, that auto- 
cratic union which, by providing the 
machinery and brains for mass bar- 
gaining, has done much social good 
in making the life of the musician less 
of a stern struggle for existence. 

More than 1,000 theatres already 
have been equipped for sound movies, 
including some 50 in New York, and 
150 additional houses are being trans- 
formed every month at the frenzied 
insistence of operators who fear that 
profits will go to competitors. The 
rate of increase will be accelerated as 
production is geared to meet the 
demand, and it is confidently expected 
that in five years the entire industry 
will have been revamped for the talkie. 


T Is significant that all the theatres 
I which are thus equipped decide 
either to do away with their orchestras 
or to reduce them materially. It was, 
of course, entirely possible that the 
advent of the talkie would not have 
affected musicians. But here again the 
economics of the situation is impor- 
tant. In the competition to provide 
bigger and better music, theatres 
apparently went to extremes, some — 
like the Capital and Roxy in New 
York — paying as much as $10,000 
a week for music. Naturally, these 
houses felt the economic pressure of 
high salaries to many musicians, and 
when the opportunity came to do 
away with this expenditure, they were 
ready, willing, eager to grasp it. 

According to the present view of the 
situation, men will be supplanted by 
machines in virtually every house in 
the country now employing musicians, 
save for a few of the largest theatres 
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that will have talkies but will also 
maintain orchestras of reduced size. 
It does not seem unreasonable to 
predict that the movies will have 
canned orchestral accompaniment — 
music turned out by a group of a few 
hundred artists in canning factories in 
New York or elsewhere to supply a 
nation’s movie-music needs. 


oes the conclusion seem too sweep- 
D ing? Take a bird’s-eye view of the 
situation. The first motion pictures 
were short films and relatively few 
persons then dreamed that this enter- 
tainment medium would be developed 
into the motion picture as we have it 
today in every cranny of the civilized 
world and in a few uncivilized nooks. 
In the early stages of pictorial sub- 
jects, eminent oculists proclaimed 
that the flicker in these pioneering 
films would ruin the eyesight of the 
nation. How many times did you 
hear this complaint last year? The 
movies have taken from the legitimate 
and vaudeville theatres of Broadway 
and Main Street the lion’s share of the 
amusement dollar, although in the case 
of Broadway it has been only one of 
the contributing causes of the débAcle. 
Good brains and good money will 
insure for the audible picture the 
same mechanical progress which the 
silent film enjoyed. Perhaps because 
they are still a novelty, perhaps be- 
cause they fill a real need, the talkies 
already have the public’s patronage. 
The sharp upturn in earnings reported 
by five leading theatrical and amuse- 
ment companies in 1928 is due in large 
measure, we are informed by a reliable 
investment firm, to the successful 
exploitation of pictures with sound 
synchronization. The principal effect 
of the sound movie has been to divert 
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the major activities of the leading 
concerns from expansion of their 
present organizations to the develop- 
ment of their facilities for producing 
and exhibiting this new type of 
entertainment. 

Only 10 per cent. of the total number 
of movie theatres in the United States 
account for about 75 per cent. of the 
revenue of the exhibiting branch of 
the industry, and a substantial por- 
tion of these key theatres are con- 
trolled by, or are closely affiliated with, 
a comparatively few large companies. 
These concerns were quick to grasp 
this new opportunity, and that is why 
so many major exhibiting outlets 
already have gone talkie. The fact 
that a sound installation costs about 
$15,000 means nothing to them, for 
such costs are of minor importance 
when compared with the increased 
revenues to be procured and the de- 
creased overhead obtained by the 
guillotining of orchestras. 


T 1s no wonder, therefore, that the 
I amiable and usually imperturbable 
Joseph N. Weber is apprehensive. 
Mr. Weber is a gentleman of the old 
school, but he has acquired a bilious 
eye. He is, and has been for thirty 
years, international President of the 
American Federation of Musicians. 
The sound movie situation has pro- 
vided him with something new to 
think about, and he sees an immediate 
menace to the musician’s job. He 
fears the creation of an international 
music canning factory; so, to make 
the movie safe for the musician, he 
issues a statement to the press which 
predicts that, if orchestral music were 
supplied by the talkies: 


Embryo musicians everywhere would be 
discouraged from pursuing the vocation be- 
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cause their prospects of employment would 
be remote, and among them would be some of 
transcendent talent. 


More significant and important than 
this statement is the action of Mr. 
Weber’s federation in raising its dues 
to add $1,500,000 a year to its defense 
fund, and in imposing a 2 per cent. 
tax on all theatre musicians. One of 
the union officials quaintly announces 
this tax is merely “pocket money 
to have around in case something 


happens”. 


T OUGHT to be a great fight, this one 
I between the organized music in- 
dustry and the organized movie indus- 
try. The union has been powerful 
enough to make the musician a virtual 
dictator, powerful enough to force 
theatres to accept its terms. And yet I 
would pawn the wife’s jewels, sell the 
house, liquidate my holdings, and put 
the whole works on the movie indus- 
try. Mr. Will Hays is no novice at the 
game of mass-mind organization, and 
the American Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors Association 
and kindred organizations are quite 
determined to do their own dictating, 
and not to be somebody else’s office 
boy. The movie people are experienced 
in presenting a united front, wherein 
they differ from the legitimate pro- 
ducers who present the sorry spectacle 
of a cock-fighting mob. 

Mr. Weber would have us believe 
that “with the development of ma- 
chines that synchronize action with 
words and music we have reached a 
development in which efforts are made 
to have machine productions super- 
sede the personal services of artists 
in public performances of all kinds.” 

With this I cannot agree. No device, 
contraption or machine ever invented, 

















or still to be invented, will displace 
such artists as Kreisler, Paderewski, 
Casals and Galli-Curci, nor will ma- 
chine productions supersede the per- 
formances of such orchestras as the 
Philharmonic in New York, and the 
Boston and Philadelphia Symphonies. 
Nor will they take from Messrs. 
Arturo Toscanini, Serge Koussevitzky 
and Leopold Stokowski, who are 
virtuoso conductors, their daily bread. 
Those who thought that the phono- 
graph and the radio would displace 
these artists have learned to the 
contrary. 

Does the word “artists” refer to 
every member of the American Feder- 
ation of Musicians? The only pre- 
requisite for matriculation into the 
union is a naturalization certificate; 
or, if the applicant is not yet a citizen, 
he must have signified his intention of 
becoming one. Half of the union’s 
membership is admittedly semi-pro- 
fessional; that is, they play only part 
time. They are not the greatest 
musicians in the world and, with the 
union men who rode into the pro- 
fession on the wave of music popu- 
larity, they comprise the rank and 
file fiddlers. 


HAT may the cultural value of 
cond orchestral music be, Mr. 
Weber asks. “Surely,” he says, “if 
machine-made music displaces the 
presence of the artist in hundreds, 
nay, thousands of instances the in- 
centive for any individual to perfect 
himself, so necessary for progress in 
all art, is minimized, and music will 
no longer have the cultural value 
which it formerly possessed. Any art is 
dependent upon the number of its 
executants, and if their activities are 


replaced by machine productions, 
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then in time their number will be 
greatly reduced, and as a result, we 
will find the minimizing of the very 
field from which they are drawn, and 
we will thus have a restriction in the 
art itself, and consequent reduction 
of its cultural value.” 

Another union officer arches his 
eyebrows as he says the theatres soon 
will require an audience of Eric 
Robots if this process of mechaniza- 
tion continues. 

These strabismic apothegms are of 
the same genre as the myopic view of 
the reactionaries of another century 
who saw in the industrial revolution 
a dehumanization of civilization. 


T HAPPENS that we need have no fear 
for the future of music. We are 
right now in the midst of a bull 
market in musical appreciation. When 
I want to hear an artist or an orchestra 
of artists, I must buy my ticket well in 
advance or content myself with read- 
ing the reviews. To insure against any 
such dread contingency as Mr. Weber 
suggests, hundreds of schools through- 
out the country have their student 
orchestras — complete orchestras that 
prefer difficult classical compositions. 
Undaunted by the threat of the talkies, 
thousands of boys and girls in the 
United States are preparing them- 
selves for a musical career. Half of the 
20,000,000 children in our schools 
study music as a school subject. 

The art seems to have survived the 
phonograph and radio eras without 
injury. The phonograph is, of course, 
a machine-reproduction of sound, and 
yet it was quite successful until the 
radio came in on the tail end of a 
cyclone of static. It is recognized that 
the phonograph and the radio have 
brought music appreciation into the 
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homes of millions who never before 
considered music as of their artistic 
and intellectual level. Why the public 
should not prefer fine music produced 
by genuine artists, even though repro- 
duced by a machine, to the scratchy 
variety provided by too many fiddlers, 
is not clear. 

It goes without saying that the 
American Federation of Musicians is 
keenly sensitive to the dire possibilities 
of the talkie situation. A recent letter 
from the union’s office says: 

“It has become the duty of our 
organization to enter a campaign 
of publicity calling the attention of 
the public to the substituting of 
machine reproductions, or factory- 
made art, in place of the personal 
services of those active in the field of 
music to which it is entitled.” 


HE letter, sent to every musicians’ 
T ccal, points out that the threat of 
the talkies “is distressing to all those 
who earn their livelihood as profes- 
sional musicians.” It rightfully calls 
attention to the unlimited propaganda 
power of great theatrical interests 
which is being thrown behind the 
exploitation of mechanical theatre 
music because it is cheaper. It adjures 
“music lovers to defend the art against 
debasement because such is the power 
of publicity, when mobilized and 
concentrated by such a rich and re- 
sourceful group as represents the 
movie industry, that the public is in 
danger of being convinced, at least 
temporarily, that some superior merit 
actually resides in canned music unless 
the minority, with discriminating 
taste, makes its influence felt deci- 
sively.” And it implores musicians to 
discuss the matter with friends, with 
theatrical men and at gatherings, and 
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to “offer your views in a letter to the 
editor of your favorite newspaper.” 

The letter concludes: “Help in any 
way you can to arouse public con- 
sciousness of the threatened rape of 
the musical art.’ 


AM not one to believe that canned 
I music is the Sextus Tarquinius to 
music’s Lucrece, nor do I think that 
publicity, which is to public opinion 
what the powerful stimulant adre- 
nalin is to the heart, will help the 
federation. Let us not shed a tear for 
the good old pre-mechanistic days. 
Throngs still flock to hear America’s 
symphony orchestras which, in the 
average excellence of their perform- 
ances, are unequaled elsewhere. The 
Metropolitan and the Chicago Civic 
Opera and idyllic Ravinia (the summer 
home of American opera) still play to 
capacity houses, and America’s con- 
cert artists have not yet fled our 
shores. 

Is it not true that the thorough- 
breds of music — like the thorough- 
breds of any other art, pastime, 
profession or business — need never 
worry about where tomorrow’s oats 
are coming from? 

There are 51 major orchestras in the 
United States, as compared with 
Austria’s 21; England’s 19; Germany’s 
19; France’s 11. The three orchestras 
mentioned above are of the first 
rank, the peers of the planet. At 
least a dozen others, scattered from 
coast to coast, and from border to 
border, compare favorably with the 
very best. Many of these orchestras 
travel far and wide, planting the seeds 
of musical appreciation. It is remark- 
able that this musical interest is so 
widely spread and so rapidly increas- 


ing. 
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The past music season was a dis- 
astrous one for the union men. It is 
reliably estimated that perhaps 40 
per cent. of New York’s 16,000 musi- 
cians were jobless during the winter; 
and a similar unemployment situa- 
tion, though not quite so acute, 
prevailed in the other large cities. 
The underlying causes of the situation 
in New York were the talkies, the 
failure of musical comedies to register 
with the public, and the closing of 
many small dance halls. The situation 
next season could hardly be worse in 
the music center of the world. Else- 
where, however, unemployment will 
be even more common as the sound 
films gain a stronger foothold. Even 
the American Federation of Musicians 
sees a “bad situation” in the small 
towns as a direct result of the talkies. 


SEE a parallel in the cases of the 
I telegrapher and the fiddler. A few 
years ago every word of telegraph was 
sent by the man at the key and 
received by a man at an instrument. 
Today practically all news is dis- 
patched by automatic printers and 
received by automatic printers. One 
man is needed at the sending end, but 
the words which flow from his electric 
typewriter are received simultaneously 
in as many as twenty newspapers by 
means of the machine. Where formerly 
a press association bureau might have 
a dozen telegraphers, now it has only 
one or two. Of course, the operators 
were loath to accept the printer 
machines because it meant looking for 


a new job, a real hardship. They 
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fought the machine with all the re- 
sources at their command — and the 
telegraphers’ union is a mighty strong 
one. Yet many thousand telegraphers 
have had to go into other fields, 
pushed out by the speedy, efficient, 
economically sound printer. 


Wwe every theatre in the coun- 
try is fitted for sound, when the 


canned music of a single orchestra of 
excellent musicians can be heard 
simultaneously in every hamlet in the 
land, when every picture is made with 
music accompaniment and has a speci- 
ally written score — when this hap- 
pens the fiddler will go the way of the 
colorful but economically outmoded 
telegrapher. This does not mean that 
every one of the 158,000 union musi- 
cians will have to go elsewhere. It 
does mean there will be far fewer jobs 
and greater competition for them. It 
means greater ability will be required 
to occupy chairs in the pit. The 
mediocrities of music will disappear, 
and the real musicians who have 
devoted a lifetime to good music, will 
be assured employment at perhaps 
higher wages than they now receive. 

Today a very few good musicians 
are living in a golden era by producing 
music for the talkies at the rate of $10 
an hour, or $50 a six-hour day. They 
are happy to earn $200 to $300 a week 
and yet, in a way, they are a bit 
sorrowful. As they record “Ramona” 
or “Souvenir” or something from 
Chopin, they realize that each song is 
a dirge—a funeral hymn for the 
vanishing fiddler. 





Leg Shows and Billingsgate 


By E. H. SorTHEeRN 


In which one who favors the meatier drama and lustier acting 
of other days meditates subtly upon the dubious plight 
of our current theatre 


T 1s the bane of conversation that 
men will be either for or against, 
— will not exchange but will in- 
flict opinions; and will batter convic- 
tions at the expense of good manners. 
Thus Mr. Curdle would have no two 
ways about it: “The drama is done 
for.” 

“Oh! I really don’t know what to 
say!” replied Mrs. Curdle. “It’s not 
as if the theatre was in its high and 
palmy days—the drama is gone, 
perfectly gone!” 

“As an exquisite embodiment of the 
poet’s visions and a realization of 
human intellectuality, gilding with 
refulgent light our dreamy moments 
and laying open a new and magic 
world before the mental eye — the 
drama is gone—perfectly gone,” 
said Mr. Curdle. 

Mr. and Mrs. Curdle, as you will 
recall, were two of the distinguished 
citizens of Portsmouth, England, on 
whom Nicholas Nickleby called in 
company with Miss Snevellicci, the 
leading lady of Mr. Crummell’s com- 
pany, to beg their patronage for the 
occasion of that lady’s “bespeak” 
performance. Mr, Curdle’s despond- 
ency was due merely to his develop- 


ment of the critical faculty exagger- 
ated maybe by a bilious temperament. 
He flourished before the Theatre 
had encountered the Railway, the 
Radio and the Moving and Talking 
Pictures. Had he survived to observe 
what effect these mechanical devices 
have had u “that exquisite em- 
bodiment of th he Poet’s visions”, his 
dismal reflections would have been 
even more dismal; for Mr. Curdle 
lived in the good old days when the 
coach and four had no rival in the 
steam engine; when candles, wax and 
tallow, provided sufficient illumination 
to put the world to bed; when the 
chewing of scenery was regarded as 
the appropriate diet for tragic actors; 
and when the inventions of the comic 
man might very happily still mangle 
the intention of the author. 


HE swift change of opinions has 
" L eadenel these delights; yet it is 
probable that the Mr. Curdles of the 
future will regard our present age as 
worthy of esteem, however we our- 
selves may deplore our shortcomings. 
We certainly have the advantage of 
being on the spot, and of being able to 
look the moment in the eye and de- 
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mand from it why it has left undone 
those things which it ought to have 
done, and has done those things which 
it ought not to have done. 


HAKESPEARE assures us that in his 
S day there were “ periwig-pated fel- 
lows” whom he would have “‘ whipped 
for o’er-doing termagant”. Maybe 
Mr. Curdle had a taste for passion 
torn to tatters, and perhaps we today 
have need to recall the Poet’s admoni- 
tion, “Be not too tame neither’’, for 
discretion may be practised to such 
an extent that all is left to the imagi- 
nation. The hair-raising outbursts of 
Lear and Othello disturb our well- 
ordered emotions. It is reported: that 
Lord Byron was seized with convul- 
sions when he witnessed Edmund 
Kean’s performance of Sir Giles 
Overreach, Such paroxysms are in- 
convenient, even ill-mannered, and 
certainly to be avoided by ladies and 
gentleman. The comment of the late 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert on a modern actor’s 
rendition of Hamlet, that it was funny 
without being vulgar, may indicate 
the trend of our Suppressed School of 
playing. ““That I the Son of a dear 
father, murdered, prompted to my 
revenge of Heaven and Hell, must like 
a bawd, unpack my heart with words 
and fall a cursing like a very drab, 
a scullion!’’ No shouting —see a 
lawyer or write to the papers. 

Perhaps what Mr. Curdle missed in 
his generation was a certain abandon- 
ment where the primitive passions are 
concerned. The curse of King Lear is 
impolite; Othello’s strangling of Des- 
demona cannot be defended as the 
conduct of a gentleman; while the 
gouging of Gloucester’s eye, even if 
gratifying to Queen Elizabeth, is very 
frankly for us a matter of shivers and 
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goose-flesh. “‘Dreadful people, these 
Lears”, remarked a lady who wit- 
nessed Edwin Booth’s performance of 
that character in London. We must 
remember, however, that Henry the 
Eighth was an adept in head-chop- 
ping; that Bloody Mary set fire to 
clergymen, and the good Queen Bess 
swore strange oaths unbecoming a 
virgin. Still human nature persists and 
the passions will go on the rampage 
and fling away volumes of etiquette. 
We have abolished the duel — yet 
assassins still flourish. The full blooded 
plots of the Globe and the Bankside 
have given place to fables less robust 
but more profanely garnished. 


HOULD it be asserted that we have 
S gained in decorum because we are 
conscious of manicures and dinner- 
jackets, yet have we not lost some- 
thing of color? The change perhaps is 
due to our race for gentility; to the 
prevalence of maxims and an increase 
of haberdashers. For who loses his 
temper will ruffle his linen, and so 
spoil his appearance and increase the 
prosperity of washerwomen, accom- 
plishing nothing and wasting his patri- 
mony. An indifference to cataclysms is 
the sign of good breeding. To be im- 
pervious to gladness may prove a 
title to wisdom. “‘’Tis good to be sad 
and say nothing”, says Jaques. “Why 
then’, replies Rosalind, “’tis good to 
be a post”— and truly this manner of 
behavior is irksome and galling and 
men throw it off gaily when they go 
a-fishing or when a humorous sweet- 
heart casts down all defenses, and 
embraces render us careless of dis- 
array and pretending. 

Love, war and the chase bring relief 
from the formality of manner. Here 
nature is mistress and throws off re- 
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straining. Tis true that war is not kind 
and is a sad furnisher of cemeteries, 
yet noble causes have been won, — 
and alas! lost, too, — with glory by 
the bearers of banners, and it has been 
held a high destiny to die for the 
downfall of tyranny. But to consider 
these is to listen to the hooray of 
armies, the weeping of women, the 
spouting of poets and the struttings of 
heroes. These things are noisy and all 
uproar is nerve-racking, save that of 
megaphones, and of those announcers 
of radio who would seem to have been 
informed that Demosthenes corrected 
his speech not with pebbles, but with 
red-hot potatoes. 


l May be very true that the drama 
is groggy and is, as it were, stagger- 
ing about the ring, and it may be that 
this lamentable defeat is owing to 
indiscretions of training. Self-denial, 
which surely means the denial of self, 
is wearisome even to those with a pur- 
pose and must be detestable to such 
as have no purpose at all. The ancient 
Adam is in us and will be reckoned 
with; and despite all vocabularies, 
man will shatter his bonds when the 
soul is upwelling. 

Thus our bulwarks of convention 
and our approved modes of proceeding 
are mere masks for the powers that 
bubble within us; and will not defend 
us from the bite of a blue-bottle. All 
of which should lay bare that neither 
wardrobes nor hairdressers nor schools 
of deportment have anything at all to 
do with gentility, which though no new 
discovery, is worthy of trumpeting. 

It may be well not to condemn Mr. 
Curdle too readily for his outcry for 
Drama with teeth to it, lest we, our- 
selves, should grow weary of the cur- 
rent toothless variety and ask for 


more masculine and less flabby diver- 
sion. It is said that, though breakfast 
foods are convenient and pleasantly 
packeted, those who would be sturdy 
should tussle with sirloins and bite to 
be beautiful. Bad language is born of 
a poverty of eloquence, and a certain 
unreadiness which splutters for mas- 
tery. Inarticulate anger takes refuge 
in epithets and flings oaths as a whirl- 
wind scatters garbage. It was Francis 
Bacon who took all knowledge for his 
province and quite possibly made a 
study of those qualities and conditions 
which have fostered in all ages the cul- 
ture of cursing — to be foul-mouthed 
may seem a curious ambition, but, like 
the record of the gunman, the lexicons 
of the profane and obscene may excite 
the envy of their fellows. 


oe most of us, it is difficult to un- 


derstand the aspiration of some 
occasional citizen to create wonder by 
eating the greatest number of sau- 
sages; nor can we readily perceive why 
a man should scorn the rest of the 
world because he has become an 
asylum for frankfurters — yet blown 
with pig-flesh he will, in his own 
imagining, enter the Hall of Fame and 
rub elbows with Senators. If it is as- 
serted that these collections of pro- 
fanity so carefully photographed, and 
these hair-curling oaths which make 
our toes tingle, are providing such 
molars as Mr. Curdle would advocate, 
we may be suffered to believe that 
such teeth are false; and are merely a 
matter of patching up a dilapidated 
and toothless condition. 

Our novelists assure us that we must 
know life in all its beastliness as well 
as in all its beauty. Indeed, some 
would even persuade us to experience 
what is called the “thrill” of debauch- 
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ery and crime that we may more 
thoroughly comprehend that terror 
and remorse which pursue the ene- 
mies of social order. A Russian actor 
informed us that we should cuddle 
with beggars so that we should be 
aware of their nastiness, as though we 
were lacking in noses and the behavior 
of-one flea could not instruct us as to 
the onslaught of millions. Especially 
have women been counselled to pro- 
claim themselves emancipated, in- 
tellectual and free from those shackles 
of wedlock imposed upon them by the 
tyranny and selfishness of men, and 
so, as it were, establish their wisdom 
by exhibiting their folly. It is Jeremy 
Collier who inquires, ““Who would 
wound himself for information about 
pain, or smell a stench for the sake of 
the discovery?” 


AN is omnivorous and it would be 
M a mere waste of sunlight to be- 
rate those entertainments which are so 
pleasantly anatomical, and which, by 
persons addicted to this kind of di- 
version are called “leg shows”. With- 
out legs one cannot get anywhere, and 
in these days to disparage the dancers 
is to tread on everybody’s toes. It 
would seem, however, that, save when 
relieved by the red nose of the come- 
dian, the dance begets melancholy; 
and that the prolonged contemplation 
of legs confuses the senses and dis- 
tracts from that fixity of purpose 
which is the soul of great enterprises. 
That “thoughtful laughter” which is 
advocated by George Meredith and 
which is the fruit of excellent comedy 
would, it might seem, offer a more 
wholesome and even a more jocund 
diet; and might prove less dangerously 
distracting nor so conducive to apo- 


plexy. 
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Food for the mind should, no doubt, 
be as various as that for the body. On 
the other hand, the outlook of that 
sufferer who should feed eternally on 
leg shows would, one may imagine, 
gradually become that of the village 
idiot, whose perpetual gladness is not 
owing so much to his having reached 
conclusions as to the passing and 
fragmentary quality of his impres- 
sions. The brain of the leg show votary 
must carry a picture of legs projected 
with centrifugal dexterity, shorn of 
all purpose but speed and agility, 
proceeding, with great effort, in no 
final direction, affecting the middle- 
ear and the centers of gravity — weak- 
ening our hold on the domestic virtues 
— provoking the contemplation of 
stage-doors and the haunting of flower 
shops, and, finally, leaving us with a 
wobbling remembrance, an impression 
of homelessness, and a lack of destina- 
tion — a smile imbecile and question- 
able, and a conviction that, perhaps, 
the present moment is not that 
wherein we may, with complete con- 
tent, regard that picture of our sweet- 
heart which nestles in our bosom 
pocket. 


HIS is not to say that those who 
je fancy-free shall not meander. 
One cannot ever haveone’sgun at one’s 
shoulder; and may pause to regard the 
sky and the aspects of nature. The 
devil of it, with legs, is that they walk 
away with you — one’s own legs one 
may perchance control, but the legs of 
other people, once possessing us, may 
lead us all whither, and involve us in 
antics quite out of all whooping. “To 
thine own legs be true”, to paraphrase 
the poet, “and it must follow, as the 
night the day, thou canst not then be 
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false to any woman’s”’. 
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For red noses, they are provocative, 
and compel us to laughter because the 
senses rebound at monstrosities. Since 
most noses are white, red sets us gig- 
ling; and not alone do commonplaces 
take on the aspect of wit, but the 
severest opinions melt into ridicule; 
paint the nose of your Hamlet and 
guffaws will undo him. Let the dullard 
stay mute, his red nose shall rouse 
laughter which your sad-livered hu- 
morist will burn buckets of midnight 
oil in evoking. Yet this red-nosey fun 
can be ably defended. It harms no one 
and may win approval from Puritans. 
There is a certain delight in seeing 
other people disabled. Let the come- 
dians punch each other, the throng is 
ecstatic. For my own part, if the funny 
man falls with sufficient violence or is 
kicked hard enough by his opponent, 
I can scream with approval. This, 
however, is not that thoughtful laugh- 
ter considered by Meredith. But it is 
laughter and may send care aflying. 


| eye CHESTERFIELD, who being a lord 
may pass muster, proclaimed in 
his letters to his son that no gentleman 
should permit himself to indulge in 
laughter since it distorted the counte- 
nance and detracted from dignity. It 
may be questioned, however, whether 
contact with humorists might not re- 
duce the number of wife-beaters; and 
whether exciting to laughter might not 
alter the inclinations of malefactors. 
Your soldier is a good laugher. Says 
Emerson, “That which takes my fancy 
most in the heroic class is the good- 
humor and hilarity they exhibit.” Your 
cutthroat, however, is of a different 
kidney — a scowling, skulking fellow. 
Could we once set him laughing and 
swinging a sabre on battlefields he 
might scorn his stiletto and go singing 


to immortality. Although the quality 
of their humor may be in dispute, I 
am persuaded that the angels in 
Heaven are constant in laughter; 
which could wash the world clean but 
that we must stop to fight for our 
fodder, and people the planet. It is 
this last necessity which creates all 
the wauling; for alas! this matter -of 
populating is no laughing matter. So 
the lips tremble and the eyes fill with 
drops born of softer emotions. 

But who shall say that our clowns 
may not have laughed us out of much 
evil, and turned back our steps from 
some desperate portals? 


TILL I am all one with Mr. Curdle 
S in his regret that the old — is 
out of fashion. I have seen much of it; 
and I can look back with still a great 
wonder and delight to what I went 
forth to see. Each man must be per- 
mitted his judgment, nor must it be 
demanded that he shall agree with 
reviewers who, indeed, are intolerable 
fellows and differ from each other as 
madly as do physicians and sky- 
pilots. A man who has laughed or 
wept or applauded, till weary, has no 
way of discovering whether or no he 
was correct in so doing— for the 
Solomons decry one another; and we 
are left without a verdict, nor with 
any certainty as to whether our tears 
or our laughter were those of intelli- 
gent people or whether, to maintain 
the respect of our neighbors, we should 
not have choked rather than have con- 
fessed our humanity. 

It is natural, no doubt, that men 
who live in the valleys should have a 
limited horizon, and that people en- 
amored of their own gardens should 
see little of continents. Indeed a man 
may travel very widely nor take his 














LEG SHOWS AND BILLINGSGATE 


eyes off his finger-tips and return to 
his doorstep merely disgruntled and 
limping; so that to greet such a way- 
farer is to intrude on his solitude, and 
to babble blithely of life and love is to 
be cursed for a popinjay. 

The partialities of such a scholar 
will govern his output and he is 
likely to resent the conclusions of 
centuries. “Don’t push!” said the 
flea to the elephant. It may be well 
remarked that the elephant is on his 
last legs and that we shall still be 
scratching our flea-bites when the final 
elephant has departed. Still, a flea-bite 
is not even a mole-hill, let alone a 
mountain; and to compare the work 
of so crabbed a gardener, and so blind 
an adventurer, to that of the great 
spirits is to crush butterflies with a 
steam roller—a very needless ex- 
travagance, for should one desire to 
reprobate him, a pin would have 
served the purpose. Also, your butter- 
fly shows which way the wind blows, 
and comes and goes with the hour. 


T 1s said that every man writes his 
I own portrait. When Job cried, “Oh 
that mine adversary had written a 
book,” he meant surely that he wished 
his adversary had defined exactly 
what he desired — had shown himself 
completely. The method of the his- 
torian Taine was to reveal the history 
of a people, through their literature, 
for what they wrote was the fruit and 
flower of their lives. 

Surely Mr. Galsworthy discloses his 
trend as a socialist. The emerald-hued 
Mr. Shaw, who is very properly as- 
sured that most things should be dif- 
ferent, it will not surprise one to learn, 
had his portrait painted in the nude in 
defiance of tailors; nor that it was ex- 
hibited in London to the confusion of 
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dramatic critics who had hitherto 
held that no playwright wrote nakedly, 
and that a man clothed in mere words, 
although garbed as the angels, yet 
confounded the Judgment. Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert — has he not in his Bab Bal- 
lads, his fairy plays and his operas 
prepared you for the statement that 
he once performed Harlequin in a 
Christmas pantomime and jumped 
through trap-doors with surprising 
agility? Mr. Barrie, with his Peter Pan 
and his Daemon McKonichie is — let 
him deny it — himself in his scrib- 
bling. There are those who have dis- 
covered Shakespeare in his Rosalind 
and his Lear, his Hamlet and his out- 
cry in the sonnets. Who was Keats? 
Who was Shelley? Ben Jonson and 
Marlowe? Let their ink-stains answer. 


HALL it be said then that the nasty 
fellows of the “Reformation” 
have not written autobiographies, or 
that any modern merchant of Billings- 
gate does not reap from his sowing? 
The books which a man reads and 
the entertainments which he pa- 
tronizes indicate the bent of his mind, 
and although speech is given us 
to conceal our thoughts, we are not 
forever on our guard. “The size of a 
man’s sense and improvement is dis- 
covered by his pleasures as much as by 
anything else” declares the persistent 
Jeremy Collier, who was moved to get 
to the bottom of this matter. More 
especially will what he laughs at or 
what he finds no incitement to laugh- 
ter write him down an ass or proclaim 
him a person of judgment and kind- 
ness. Collier’s attack on the stage con- 
tains this opinion: “To fetch diversion 
out of innocence is no such easy mat- 
ter. There is no succeeding it may be 
in this method without sweat and 
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drudging; clean wit, inoffensive hu- 
mor, and handsome _ contrivance, 
require time and thought; and who 
would be at this expense when the 
purchase is so cheap another way? 
"Tis possible a poet may not always 
have sense enough by him for such an 
occasion.” 


F 1T be true, as some have asserted, 
I that man is not a fallen angel but 
merely an educated and experienced 
worm, it may be readily conceded that 
the legs he has achieved, through 
aeons of restless endeavor, are still 
capable of leading him into error; 
and that their inclinations toward the 
paths of righteousness are not yet 
entirely instinctive. In the process of 
evolution he will in good time sprout 
wings; for surely he is troubled with 
the necessity for escape and the aspira- 
tion to mount, which must precede the 
growth of feathers. To have ceased to 
crawl is some achievement, even if the 
old habit of regarding the mud rather 
than perceiving the stars still tells us 
of our wriggling ancestry; and the 


prospect of soaring heavenward is 
even more inspiring than is the per- 
suasion that we fell therefrom for mis- 
demeanors which concerned us not at 
all. That the ancient habit of dining 
on garbage should, now and then, 
be observed in our theatres, need 
not discourage those who, already, 
are conscious of an inclination to- 
wards nectar, and an itch for am- 
brosia. So far as the Theatre is con- 
cerned, maybe it has crawled long 
enough; who shall say that the time is 
not near when it shall begin to fly? 
Very surely Mr. Curdle will be hang- 
ing to its tail, and will exclaim in 
mid-air that things are not what they 
used to be; and that the “Drama is 
gone — perfectly gone.” Which is as 
it should be; for, as contradiction 
is the soul of debate, so are such 
bewailings the source of new effort, 
and that which is gone will again 
be set going. The whole story is 
one of defeat and recovery; and 
Old Time is aware that much im- 
provement may grow between now 
and eternity. 


The Singer 


By Le Baron Cooke 


G*™ are my thoughts, storm-swept the skies, 
And yet my heart will sing again, 

Not as the skylark touched with sun, 

But like a wood thrush drenched with rain. 
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We Still Save Men 


By FERDINAND BRAUN 
Brigadier in the Salvation Army 


The Centennial of William Booth finds the organization that he 
founded adapting itself to new forms of human re- 
generation in an altered world 


HERE will you get your 
VV workers?” asked T. A. 
Denny, the Irish bacon 


manufacturer, a millionaire, and 
staunch supporter of the Salvation 
Army. His question was addressed to 
William Booth, the founder of that 
organization. The two men were sur- 
veying the dismal, over-populated 
slums of Whitechapel, London, and 
William Booth had outlined to his 
friend a vision of what he firmly 
believed the Army could accomplish 
toward social and spiritual improve- 
ment. 

On the opposite side of the road 
stood a notorious saloon, “The Blind 
Beggar.” A crowd of dirty men and 
women and ill-clad children  sur- 
rounded the main entrance. Two 
women were tearing at each other’s 
hair; a sailor was being dragged, dead 
drunk, to the nearest police station. 
Underfed boys and girls laughed and 
chaffed and enjoyed the scene. 

Pointing to this orgy, strikingly 
true to Hogarth’s portrayals of life in 
London, the autocratic head of an 
aggressive Christianity said, “Mr. 
Denny, I will raise my workers from 
that crowd, and thousands like them.” 


Boastful and unbridled optimism? 
Denny thought so at the time, but he 
lived to take part in the opening of one 
of the largest auditoriums in London, 
dedicated to the work of the Army 
among other unfortunates of the same 
class. To this work and building he had 
contributed $50,000 as a first dona- 
tion. And a majority of the workers 
attached to the hall had been sal- 
vaged from the riff-raff of the London 
streets. 

This year is the centenary of Wil- 
liam Booth’s birth. He was born in 
Nottingham, England, on April to, 
1829; and, as one of its officers, I ask: 
“Is the Salvation Army inspired to- 
day by the same vision as its Founder 
outlined amid the squalor of Mile 
End? Do the accomplishments of the 
Army today justify the faith of its 
Founder?” 


ow, I know little of Social Sci- 
N ence. I have been too busy try- 
ing to transform human derelicts into 
decent units of civilization to worry 
over analysis. I can only try, in a 
matter-of-fact way, to offer facts. 
Pardon me if I begin with myself. 
Here I am, almost next door to Ray- 
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mond Street Jail in Greater New York. 
Is this coincidence or mere chance? 
From Portland, Oregon, to the purlieus 
of Navy Street, Brooklyn, I have fol- 
lowed the human repair business for 
thirty-four years — thirty-four years 
of man-repairing, man-making, and 
man-finishing in all parts of the 
United States. What was 1? What am 
I now? What do I know? 

To make a success in my calling, one 
must know the world, rub shoulders 
with its scum. That Scotch professor 
was right when he said, “To know a 
thing one must become a part of it.” 
I am well informed about the require- 
ments of my job, and it is, I think, as 
essential that a missionary to. the 
“bums” should know as much, if not 
more about humanity than about 
divinity. 


MISERABLE proportion of the 150 
A fellows climbing back to real life 
under my supervision, are prodigals, 
deserters of wives and children. Now, 
I ran away from home and from one of 
the best mothers a lad could wish for, 
at the age of thirteen. I got on boarda 
ship at Hamburg, my native town, 
bound for London, England, as a 
stowaway. The life of the world’s 
shiftless wanderers is familiar enough 
to me, for I have been one. And I need 
not be told about the lure of booze. 
I have cursed and yet soused myself 
in the saloons of nearly every South 
American port; among the cheap 
drink-dives of Sydney, and in the 
sailor-traps of Calcutta. Now when 
a half-drunken applicant for bread, 
butter, and clean sheets spins a yarn 
to me of how he made a “mess of it”, 
personal experience teaches me the 
way to deal with him. 

For, today, I am attempting to do 


for others what my predecessors in the 
Army did for me. During nine years I 
knocked about the world, drinking, 
gambling, never happy, always pre- 
tending to myself that I was “seeing 
life” when as a matter of fact I was 
only dodging it. But through all those 
nine years the Army followed me — a 
godless, dare-devil, drinking sailor. 
I saw it first in Hartlepool, England. 
There was a face in that crowd I 
could never forget. I called it sunshine. 
Next at Calcutta, Salvation Army 
missionaries boarded my ship, gave me 
a Bible, and got me to a coffee supper! 
I thought when free of Calcutta, I 
would soon forget and never see them 
again. But in Port Pirie, Sydney, 
N. S. W., they were on my track once 
more. In truth I went to their penitent 
form, in the hope that that would 
quench the thirst for rum —a mis- 
take. When we landed at San Fran- 
cisco, California — at midnight too, 
lo! they were there using what they 
called their “Salvation Ramming Bri- 
gade.” I at length yielded, and here I 
am at the end of thirty-four years’ 
service in command of one of the larg- 
est and most complex Social Settle- 
ments in Greater New York. 


s AN illustration of our work, 
A which is of course primarily re- 
generation rather than charity, let me 
tell the story of Charles Taggart, 
editor of a dramatic newspaper. He 
had an uncanny urge to poetize on 
popular themes, and thereby he at- 
tracted the interest of not a few actors 
and actresses of more or less promi- 
nence. He was undeniably clever and 
he fancied that he was destined to be- 
come a Whittier or a Longfellow; but 
he got top-heavy, and let whiskey 
become his master. He sank to the 
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level of a parasite, and for two years 
in and around New York he slept in 
doorways, sheds, and even dog ken- 
nels. Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, 
who knew him when he was a lad and 
never lost her faith in him, at last 
spoke about his plight to Commander 
Evangeline Booth. Thanks to Com- 
mander Booth, Taggart went to an 
Army institution in Charleston, S. C., 
similar to my own here in Brooklyn. 


OR two years Taggart fought a 
Freerrible battle for moral liberation, 
before at last victory over himself was 
sure. Quietly one day, he announced, 
when he had balanced his books at the 
end of the month, “I can now hold my 
head up.” And for eight years he did; 
he lived, not merely a good, clean life, 
but a life of service to others. He was 
“promoted” to corresponding clerk in 
our organization — a lowly task com- 
pared to the brilliance of his earlier 
career, but one far more satisfying to 
himself and to society. He formed a 
habit each night, before retiring, of 
wandering down to the parapet of the 
Bay, listening to the music of the sea, 
and the rushing wind among pine and 
palm. One night last spring, after his 
usual trip, he stopped at a soda-foun- 
tain, and while presenting the counter 
man with a book in which he was 
interested, he reeled to the right, 
fell, and was gone. Jews, Protestants 
and Catholics mourned his loss, and 
Charleston realized that it was the 
poorer by the absence of Taggart’s 
cameo-like poems in the local press, 
and the glory of his sweet gentleness. 

Such a story is a classic to the sons 
of misfortune who sleep under our 
roof. We put the Bible of Reality 
side by side with the Bible of Revela- 
tion, and I hope I will not be deemed 


guilty of disrespect when I say that 
some of my men understand the 
former better than the latter. 


7 metamorphosis of M. H. is 
more dramatic than Taggart’s, 
but equally representative. M. H., a 
university graduate, and managing 
editor of a historic metropolitan daily, 
gradually drank himself out of his job. 
No sorrier picture of alcoholic devasta- 
tion could be found in New York City 
than he, when, attracted by an adver- 
tisement that two hundred ex-boozers 
would speak in the auditorium of the 
Army’s headquarters, he meandered 
into the hall. The place was crowded 
with folks from every grade of life. 
That amused M. H. The “show,” as 
he styled it, woke him up to a new 
reality; the Army had a genuine ring 
in it. When the end of the meeting 
came, as he thought, he rose from a 
seat, and standing with his back to the 
rear wall, continued his reflections. 
An officer, now in charge of the Army’s 
Slum Settlement in Philadelphia, gazed 
in pity and horror at his appearance. 
She tackled him, not about his soul 
but his filthy apparel. He hedged 
straight replies. He cast the blame for 
his condition upon “family affairs’’. 
The officer refused to accept the ex- 
planation, and poured vials of con- 
tempt upon his cowardice. That sur- 
prised the journalist; he did not 
expect such a frontal attack. His pride 
and his sense of shame were stung, and 
he went to his down-town doss-house 
reflecting upon what he had seen and 
heard. “Damn it,” he soliloquized, 
“Does that apply to me?” 

The next night he was found in the 
same building, and in a suit seedy and 
torn and filthy he knelt at the close of 
the meeting, showing no emotion, nor 
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appearing to be interested in anything 
but some hidden purpose which he 
could find no words to express ade- 
quately. Afterward we knew themean- 
ing of it all. At what we call “the 
penitent form,” or what a German 
Lutheran priest described as a “‘rough 
and ready confessional”, he, without 
the aid of captain or friend, repledged 
his troth to wife and family, and to 
himself! He is today an honored citi- 
zen, earning, incidentally a large 
salary in a very responsible position. 

Define it as one may, however, 
M. H. has his own idea about it, and 
now and again at Salvation Army and 
kindred assemblies he may be heard 
relating the tragedy and the triumph 
of his life, plainly, forcibly, and without 
any stage stunts. In a word, he main- 
tains that his remorse was quickened 
by a touch of something that he has no 
desire to analyze. One thing he does 
affirm: The Salvation Army lass hit 
him good and hard with Truth, and in 
a way that made him swear while he 
heard it, and, afterward thank Heaven 
for its force. 


oer instances may be classified 
as the conquests of the Army at 
the outposts. Some may even suggest 
that they are samples of the dest goods. 
“What have you got to show where 
you labor, day by day, and hour by 
hour, among the Submerged Tenth?” 

Well, here is my chief assistant, 
Adjutant Brennecke. Fourteen years 
ago he knocked at one of the Army’s 
Harbors of Refuge on Tenth Avenue, 
New York, a wasted alcoholist, with- 
out a job, or a dime, or a friend. I am 
not flattering him when I testify that 
today there is no more enthusiastic 
officer in the Salvation Army, in his 
zeal for the elevation of the hopeless 


and workless; and he is an executive 
of whom any firm would be proud. 

Then, there is our officer in charge of 
the trucks and of transportation gen- 
erally. Registered against him are 
forty terms of imprisonment. Yet for 
eight years he has evoked the confi- 
dence of a wide circle of friends, with 
credentials that eulogize him for his 
integrity and industry. And these 
posts are no sinecures. The very na- 
ture of the labor, with its all-weather 
routes with heavy trucks, the closely 
confined life in the workshops, repair- 
ing into useful articles waste materials 
such as are discarded by prosperous 
families, creates an atmosphere which 
could be endured only because of the 
end sought. 


NE of the most vital links with the 
O craving need of 150 hard-working 
men is the chef. In introducing him to 
you, I must say that he has a weakness 
for gin, mingled with a profound re- 
gard for the morale of the institution. 
He will not object to my telling that 
yesterday he asked Adjutant Bren- 
necke to let him out for a few days. 

“Why?” 

“Well, I don’t think I can resist an 
hour longer this agony for a bottle of 
hard drink, and I don’t —nay, I 
won’t — give you a black eye by be- 
ing found the worse for liquor while I 
am turning out the menu for the day!!” 

What the Adjutant did with this 
conscientious sinner I do not know, 
but I see the chef is still on the job. 

A few more hard facts: In the work- 
shops are approximately one hundred 
men, sorting or repairing thousands of 
articles collected from all parts of the 
city. The list extends from a family 
Bible to discarded automobiles and 
radio sets. In a corner we have one 
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hundred and sixty sewing machines, 
all with a “broken down” history. 
They are turned into gold, and this 
particular gold is minted by the hand 
of the poor to heal broken hearts and 
homes. 


HEN, there is a ledger feature to 
‘Ld whole system. The last fiscal 
year showed this institution’s balance 
sheet with a $10,000 profit, after meet- 
ing all overhead and including the cost 
of feeding, housing and employing one 
hundred and fifty men a day. Thanks 
to two administrators at headquarters, 
a fund operates by which all profits are 
pooled under a separate account, dis- 
bursed by a Central Board, and ap- 
plied mainly to the three following 
objects: 

1. Installation of new plant; 

2. Opening of new institutions, 

where need exists; 

3. Aiding struggling institutions 

toward self-support. 

Such a system insures the steady 
improvement of each place, meets the 
initial cost of multiplying these agen- 
cies of mercy and self-help, and, 
please note, without having to organize 
a campaign to raise capital for this class 
of work. It is more than self supporting; 
it is reproductive. 

I have been actively engaged in this 
work for many years, and have di- 
rected fifteen institutions, from Ore- 
gon to Maine. Thousands of men have 
passed immediately under. my obser- 
vation, either as the needy and dere- 
lict who come to the Army for help or 
as workers in the cause itself. I am 
convinced today that we have not 
fallen away from the vision and the 
conviction of the founder. I can see 
only one fundamental difference — 
namely, that the Army is no longer in 
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any sense on trial in its work. It has 
succeeded. It has proved its ability to 
do the job, and it has demonstrated 
that the original purpose of its organi- 
zation was absolutely sound, or it 
could not have withstood the stern 
test of time and the many hazards of 
experience. 

There have been many changes. 
Largely these are the results not of 
failure but of success. Our work has 
moved on to new fields, has adjusted 
itself to new conditions, and has over- 
come old doubts and _ prejudices. 
Particularly the attitude of those in 
need who come to the Army has 
changed. They, at least, accept our 
intentions as sincere and wholesome. 
They don’t question our methods or 
doubt our honesty. And there is no 
longer any resentment on the part of 
our guests (we used to call them in- 
mates) against our discipline or re- 
ligion. They understand that the 
Army was founded on the idea of 
religion and discipline, and that by 
the force of these tenets we get things 
done. 


uR work has lately been modified 
O by the change in social condi- 
tions, at least in this country. There 
has been a steady improvement in the 
status of even the down and out. The 
man in hard luck is better dressed, and 
has more ambition and self-respect left 
in him than he used to have. To that 
extent our work is changed, but it is 
not rendered obsolete. We can, in fact, 
do more with these men, since we have 
more to work with. The old days when 
we literally helped our guests out of 
the gutter may have been more dra- 
matic, but we are today busier than 
ever helping men out of spiritual 
gutters and economic and _ social 
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sloughs of despond, in order that they 
may get back on their feet as useful 
and productive citizens. The Dickens 
type of underworld, I believe, is gone 
forever, but there is plenty of trouble 
and misery left below the safety line 
of civilization. Now, as always, the 
work of the Army lies on the hither 
side of that line. 

We are increasingly successful in 
improving the health of those who 
come to us. We tone them up physi- 
cally as an essential to fortifying them 
morally and spiritually, and we teach 
them the habit of self-respect. We also 
make use today of rewards for energy 
and initiative, and remuneration on 
merit is granted to those who “deliver 
the goods”. We encourage these men 
to believe that a man can and must 
earn his right to the rewards of in- 
dustry. 


RNOLD Morley, nephew of the great 
A statesman of that name, picked 
up a “human document” in one of the 
Army’s shelters, and if my memory 
serves me aright he appraised the 
economic loss of a good man gone 
wrong at $1,100 a year. Both he and 
Adam Smith would have to alter their 
estimates if they were alive today to 
re-survey both Europe and America. 
The value of men has gone up. It 
would be interesting to know how 
they would have rated M. H. and 
Charles Taggart before and after they 
came in contact with the Army. 
Measured by such monetary stand- 
ards alone the profits of the Army are 
almost beyond calculation. 

But money is a poor standard by 
which to measure such things. We 
should substitute a sense of the in- 
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trinsic value of manhood and charac- 
ter, which are in fact the only truly 
human values. It is the ideal of the 
Salvation Army, today as in the past, 
to use every legitimate means to 
build true manhood and solid charac- 
ter in those who seek its help. We re- 
lieve distress, we urge repentance, we 
counsel men to go back to their 
homes, their jobs and their responsi- 
bilities. But what we are really in- 
terested in is the rebuilding of man- 


hood. 


oME of us have first-hand knowl- 
S edge and proof that the Army has 
been doing this thing. Some of us can 
testify to it out of personal experience; 
others from observation of the Army’s 
work over long periods of years. We 
firmly believe that the Salvation Army 
is still salvaging those who cannot lift 
themselves without help and en- 
couragement. We believe that thereby 
civilization’s most grievous liabilities 
can be turned into assets. And we feel 
that the work is far from finished, is in 
fact no more than well begun. 

You who pass a Salvation Army 
meeting on the street, and with casual 
curiosity wonder what it means, can 
find out by coming to close quarters 
with the work of our institutions. You 
can discover that there are still plenty 
of men who are “down but not yet 
out”, and you will be convinced that 
such men can be helped and should 
be helped. And whatever you think of 
the Army and its methods, you will 
discover that it has been successful. 
It has taken on a big job and an end- 
less one, but it is working at it. It is 
not afraid or ashamed to stand on its 
record. 
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Birds of an Old Rice Field 





By T. GILBERT PEARSON 
President, National Association of Audubon Societies 


A noted bird lover, trailing his feathered friends in Georgia, 
incidentally discovers charming glimpses of the South's 
changing plantation life 


Altamaha. So it flowed when 

the boys of Glynn marched 
away for the battle-fields of Virginia. 
Even so it flowed when the guns of 
Oglethorpe were roaring on the bloody 
marsh of St. Simon’s. 

Only its shores have changed in all 
these years. Once great swamps of 
cypress and black gum lined its mar- 
gin, but today one sees only old 
levees decorated with an occasional 
tree or a tangled growth of brambles. 
Behind the dykes are marshy mead- 
ows and on the high ground a mile or 
more away stand giant live oaks, and 
perhaps the chimneys of some former 
planter’s home. More than two hun- 
dred years ago, slaves, black and glis- 
tening in the sunlight, destroyed the 
river swamps. They built with in- 
finite toil great banks to keep the 
river back. They grubbed and burned 
the trees and vines, the stumps and 
cypress knees, until the land lay clear 
and level as a prairie before the 
master’s eye. 

Rice was sown on the freshly tilled 
soil, and when the tide came up, 
banking high before it the river 


waters, “trunks” in the levees were 


B SLEEPY Darien flows the yellow 


opened and through them flowed the 
water which, following many little 
ditches, soon gently covered all the 
land. What had been a field became a 
lake, vast and shallow and very yel- 
low. Three times a season the waters 
were turned in, and as many times let 
out again. When the rice matured it 
was threshed in the plantation mills, 
and boats came and bore it away. 


ROM the seacoast or mountains the 

women and children now came 
home. The leaves of the water maple 
and sweet gum turned red and gold, 
and the glorious days of the planta- 
tion social season were at hand, 
Halcyon ruled over the days of the 
planter’s life in the low country of 
the South. 

Educated at Oxford or Cambridge, 
dignified and gracious, courteous and 
hospitable beyond measure, the typi- 
cal Southern planter was the epitome 
of all that goes to make a gentleman, 
and the ladies — but there, there, I 
am dreaming; dreaming as I stand 
looking out into the moonlight from 
my great room on the Hofwyl Planta- 
tion, whose levees are washed by the 
yellow waters of the Altamaha. I have 
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come here not to conjure visions from 
the past, or even to harken for voices 
that once echoed through the ample 
corridors of the great plantation 
home. I am here to study the wild 
bird life. Does the Botaurus haunt the 
old rice fields, and is Dryobates borealis 
to be found in the pine lands? Have 
the wild turkeys all been killed? And 
in what numbers do the ducks and 
snipes come to the river bottoms? 
The answers to such questions as 
these must fill my working hours. 


of distinction, he was also a gentle- 

man of erudition; and along the 
Georgia coast they will tell you that it 
was the Master of Hofwyl who dis- 
covered that the deadly malaria comes 
not from the miasma rising from the 
rice fields, but is transmitted by the 
bite of a mosquito. 

Today Hofwyl is one of the ex- 
tremely few rice plantations still oc- 
cupied by the families who originally 
owned them. Mrs. Dent and her 
daughters keep its 2,300 acres intact, 
and have a deep abiding love for every 
oak and pine and twining jasmine 
that enriches its beauty. 

“You love the birds,” Miss Ophelia 
had said that morning; “let me tell 
you about some of your feathered 
friends that used to visit us, and help 
destroy the profits of the plantation. 
The bobolink is thought well of in the 
North, but here in the South we call 
it the rice bird, and dislike it very, 
very much,” 

She was standing before a great 
window overlooking the rice lands. 

“As an example, here is what these 
birds did for us one year. It was in 
1906. Owing to an unavoidable delay, 


my father was two weeks late in get- 


Jeri Troupe Dent was a planter 
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ting his rice planted out there on the 
island tract. It came into the milk late 
in August. On the twenty-second, the 
birds arrived from the North on their 
usual annual schedule, and swooped 
down upon the field. Father em- 
ployed fifty men and boys from day- 
light until dark every day for two 
weeks in an effort to save his crop. 
These gunners fired more than 11,000 
shotgun cartridges, beside using quan- 
tities of black powder and shot in 
muskets, and other muzzle-loading 
guns. They were constantly shooting 
right into the thickest parts of the 
flocks, usually bringing down two or 
three dozen birds at a discharge. 
Sometimes the birds would rise from 
great areas of the field at once, and we 
could hear the roar of their wings here 
at the house, a mile away. The crop 
that year was superb, and would 
have averaged sixty bushels to the 
acre over the 200-acre tract. That 
would have meant 12,000 bushels or 
480,000 pounds, worth six cents a 
pound. In other words, the crop if 
harvested would have been worth 
$28,800. 

“Despite the fifty men and boys 
with guns, the rice birds were so per- 
sistent, and so destructive, that 
father did not get one pound of rice 
from that field. Every year the birds 
caused us great losses. In spring, as 
they passed north they raided the oat 
patches in the month of May, and so 
we called them May birds. 


‘“ E HAVE had our troubles, too, 

with blackbirds and wild 
ducks,” she added. For a moment she 
stood looking out over the deserted 
rice fields, a little wistfully, I thought; 
and then: “The birds helped destroy 
the rice plantations of the coast coun- 
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try. Yes, it was the birds, the freshets, 
and the increased cost of labor. We 
had to give up planting. No one about 
here any longer raises rice on a large 
scale.” 

Yet this daughter of the South en- 
joys many of her bird neighbors, and 
she and her sister talked much of their 
cardinals and mocking birds, which 
even in those days of February were 
already heralding the approach of 
spring. The one was singing from the 
top of a magnolia near the house, the 
other and three or four of his com- 
rades were flashing like red meteors 
about the lawn. 


HERE were many birds at Hofwy]l 
, at that season, when none of 
the migrants had yet arrived from the 
tropics. One could readily find twenty- 
five or thirty in a few hours’ stroll. 
Sixty-three species we identified dur- 
ing our few days’ visit. One winter 
visitor often seen was the pheebe, 
which seemed to find plenty of flying 
insects to keep it happy. Soon it 
would depart for the North to build 
its nest under the eaves of an out- 
building, or perhaps on the beam of 
some bridge. The hermit thrushes 
were found in numbers, but alas, they 
would not sing for us. To hear them 
we must await their arrival among 
the evergreen forests of the North. 
Pipits, dainty little pedestrians, 
were on the fresh plowed soil, in a 
field where an old Negro and a mule 
were engaged in turning the sod. 
Enormous flocks of red-winged black- 
birds swept across the fields. Two 
species of vultures sailed in the eternal 
blue and descended to stand in solemn 
array about the remains of an unfor- 
tunate sheep that had fallen into a 
water-filled ditch. 
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Carolina wrens sang in the thickets 
and pine warblers made music the 
livelong day in the pine woods. Here, 
too, we found the pileated wood- 
pecker, large as a crow, and the red 
cockaded woodpecker, which has the 
curious habit of digging the hole for 
its nest in a living pine tree. 


HUNDRED years ago Dr. Bach- 
man, who lived in Charleston, 
discovered a sparrow new to science, 
and his close friend, John James Audu- 
bon, named it for him. My companion 
from New York wanted to see this 
Bachman’s sparrow, so we ranged the 
pine lands far and wide, until what 
appeared to be a mouse suddenly ran 
before us, dodging through the thin 
wire grass for many yards before we lost 
it. Nor were we able to find it again 
in the hope of causing it to take 
flight. 

This Northern friend of mine had a 
great desire to shoot a wild turkey in 
the woods, without bait or a blind, as 
is the usual local way of hunting them. 
He wanted to match his wits against 
those of one of the most difficult of 
birds to approach. One morning at 
dawn, he left the house, equipped with 
gun, hunting license and a Negro 
guide. While we were at breakfast he 
returned with a broad smile on his 
face. I weighed the gobbler, and the 
scales registered fifteen and three- 
quarters pounds. The feathers were 
beautifully bronzed, and the band at 
the end of the tail was chestnut color 
— it was indeed a wild turkey, and 
mounted it now adorns the hunter’s 
trophy room. 

In the old rice fields were herons of 
four species, beside the exquisite 
white egret. There were bitterns here, 
and although we saw several they did 
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not “boom” for our enjoyment. In 
the late evening we watched wild 
ducks as they came from somewhere 
to drop down into shallow pools hid- 
den in the tall marsh grass. Snipes in 
numbers in the lowgrounds, quails, 
chewinks and bluebirds abundant on 
the uplands, and over all the warm 
rays of a gorgeous Southern sun — 
these are among my memories of 
Hofwyl] days on the Altamaha. 


cross the river from Savannah lie 
A many old plantations, the rice 
fields of which have gradually turned 
into river marshes. Some of the man- 
sions are in ruins, others are entirely 
gone. “Rutledge,” “Moreland” and 
“Recess” were some of the names I 
frequently heard as we traversed the 
old canals. The region has gone back to 
nature, and its waterways are seldom 
threaded save by an occasional hunter 
and the illicit distiller. Two stills had 
recently been destroyed. Smoke had 
betrayed their presence. 

A Savannah gentleman had spent 
much of his youth in the former rice 
fields. “Just along here,” he said, 
“ducks used to settle by the thou- 
sands, bend down the rice, and eat the 
grains. I have seen patches of twenty 


acres in extent destroyed by them. As 


for the rice birds, ten Negroes in a 
twenty-acre field often failed to pre- 
vent a loss of three-fourths of the crop. 
The number killed at one discharge of 
a gun was often large. I once watched 
a Negro pick up eleven dozen rice- 


birds after a single shot. There was 
ready market in Savannah for them, 
for they were fat and very good.” 


EARLY all of the former rice plan- 
N tations along the South Atlantic 
coast have been bought of recent years 
for duck shooting. The plantation 
houses in some cases have been rebuilt, 
but more often new lodges have been 
constructed. Tree experts have come to 
trim and brace and cement the hol- 
lows of the great live oak trees. The 
levees have been repaired and the 
ditches and trunks put in working 
order. The low lands are drained or 
watered at will to increase the food 
supply of wild ducks and thus entice 
the waterfowl to come and furnish 
sport for the new owners and their 
friends. Such hunting places one may 
find along the St. Mary’s, the Black 
and the Altamaha in Georgia. Some 
are on the Savannah, and in South 
Carolina numerous shooting pre- 
serves line the banks of the Combahee, 
Edisto, Cooper, Santee, Pee Dee, and 
Waccamaw rivers. 

Wealthy men of the North have 
been the chief new-comers. Many of 
the estates have beautiful houses, 
and speed boats and yachts take their 
owners along the rivers. Even as of 
old, birds now play an important part 
in the lives of the owners of the river 
bottom lands of the South, but there 
is this difference: Formerly birds were 
shot for economic reasons, and today 
they are hunted for recreation. 
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The Grand Opportunity 


By Louis Kaye 


A dramatic episode in the psychology of an Australian black 
with its strange compound of unmorality and facile 
opportunism toward the white man 


“He is very sick.” 
“When he dies we will kill his 
cattle for meat. Does he sleep now?” 

“His eyes are closed.” 

“That is good; bring me his rifle.” 

The rifle was brought, and Togu 
held it in his hands and eyed it curi- 
ously. It was the first time he had held 
a rifle in his hands. He did not under- 
stand the mechanism any too well, 
but he had watched the white man use 
the weapon. And now he experimented. 

He began by throwing the bolt 
back, and a live cartridge suddenly 
leapt out of the breech into the air and 
fell on the ground. It was obvious you 
couldn’t shoot anything that way, but 
he had not expected to. The thing you 
did was to pull back the trigger. He 
curled his black forefinger round the 
trigger while he held the brass-shod 
butt at his shoulder. There was the 
staccato sound of an exploding car- 
tridge and the rifle kicked unpleas- 
antly. 

For a moment Togu didn’t see what 
he had hit because when he had pulled 
the trigger he had closed his eyes. 
Slowly, curiously, he opened them. A 
scrub-hen that had come from behind 


T THE white man dead?” 


a clump of mulga and begun to cross 
an open space, now lay comfortably 
on its back. Actually Togu had aimed 
at a lean and venomous half-breed 
dingo camp dog that belonged to his 
wife’s brother, but he did not think it 
advisable to say so. 

“Can I not shoot straight?” he said 
to his wife. “Pick up the hen, and I 
will go and see the white man.” 


HE /ubra picked up the hen, and 
"T totlowed him into the house. It 
was a small wooden house, whose iron 
roof could not hold back the oppres- 
sive heat that fell from the Central 
Australian sky. But in the coolest 
room, where the window was open, the 
white man lay in his bed. He had lain 
there for days now, nursed by Togu’s 
wife. ‘See, he knows us not,” she said, 
in her husky Kaitish tongue. 

“It is true,” said Togu. “And we 
will kill his cattle. They make good 
meat, the big steers.” 

“He is a good white man,” said the 
lubra. 

“Very good. But he is dying, and he 
has too many cattle. I think he should 
have let us kill them when we liked. 
But we will kill as many as we want 
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now. There will be no more hunting, 
no more work—we will just bring the 
cattle in and kill them as we want 
them.” 

“Yet he may not die.” 

“He will die. He himself said that 
he goes to the land of his fathers. 
When he is dead we will bury him 
under the paper bark tree by the stock- 
yards, as he ordered. Then perchance 
we will burn his house down as a 
warning to other white men. But it is 
certain we will kill all his cattle.” 

“But it is very bad.” 

“It is very good,” said Togu. “I 
will go now, and cattle will be killed 
before the day is done. And perchance 
a white man also, now I have a rifle.” 
He paused reflectively, his gaze on the 
weapon. “Yes,” he concluded, “I 
think it will be good to kill a white 
man. It is something I have always 
wished to do.” 

“Not one so good as this.” 

“Oh, it will be one that I do not 
know — and then I will not know 


whether he is good or bad.” 


= white man in the bed had not 
stirred, and his eyes were still 
closed. He was breathing unevenly, 
and the pallor of his sickness was on 
his face beneath the stubble of beard. 
It was some while since he had been in 
any shape to care about appearances. 
Togu gazed at him for a moment, and 
turned away. 

“You will stay with him till he 
dies,” he told his wife, “and I will go 
and find a horse now.” He passed out 
of the room on his bare feet. 

The full brightness of a midday sun 
lay over the land as he rode off into 
the mulga. As often as not he rode 
without a saddle, but he had a saddle 
today. It was the white man’s saddle. 
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He meant to possess everything that 
the white man had possessed. True, 
the old men would try to take the 
things away from him, but they would 
not get them. They wouldn’t even get 
any meat when the cattle were slain, 
if they did not mind what they were 
about. 

As he rode by a group of young 
bucks by a waterhole, he noticed the 
envy in their eyes, and smiled. Cer- 
tainly he was very happy to have 
the rifle. And if his tribesmen passed 
unpleasant remarks about him, what 
did that matter? He looked at them 
tolerantly. It was only that they 
envied his possession of the rifle. They 
would have taken it themselves if he 
had not been the first to think about it. 


H PASSED along a track leading 
westward. The track was sandy 
so that his horse’s hoofs sank deep and 
scarce sounded. The mu/ga seemed to 
droop in the heat to either side the 
track, casting a shadow under each 
low clump. The glare of the white sand 
was against his eyes, but his eyes were 
accustomed to such glare and did not 
pucker as a white man’s would. 
Bright-colored parrakeets flitted occa- 
sionally about the low scrub, and 
overhead a crow’s harsh voice broke 
the silence of the drowsy day. 

The rifle was across the saddle 
pommel, but after a while Togu slung 
it across his shoulder by the leather 
sling, as he had seen it carried by the 
white man, and spurred his horse to a 
canter. The spurs were strapped on 
bare feet, for he had never worn 
boots, and an old pair of dungaree 
trousers was his entire raiment, though 
a felt hat surmounted his mop of black 
hair. 

After a while he turned off the track 
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and headed through the scrub, and 
when the afternoon was half spent he 
passed a heap of bones where a bullock 
had been slain. It had been speared, 
and one of his tribesmen had thrown 
the spear. That had been a bad busi- 
ness, for the white man had got to 
know about it. There had been other 
cattle speared before, and some of 
these he had known about also, yet 
had scarce bothered to find out who 
was the killer, though he had said the 
killing must stop. But this last time he 
had grown angry, and there had been 
much trouble. A police party had come 
from distant Oodnadatta on camels, 
and when they went south again the 
tribesman went with them. What the 
white people had done with him, Togu 
did not know. But the tribesman had 
not come back yet. 

Togu smiled now. There would be 
no more trouble like that, since the 
white man was dying. He was not 
glad the white man was dying, be- 
cause he had liked him, but he was 
gladdened by the thought of killing 
the cattle. There would be much 
feasting, and much ease and content in 
the days to come. And he could not 
see any reason for waiting — let the 
cattle killing begin now. He himself 
would bring the first lot in to be slain. 


HoH CAME to a watercourse where 
there was a string of pools that 
had been filled by the rains of a month 
ago, and here he let his horse drink. 
Any ordinary horse would have drunk 
deep after the journey along the dusty 
track in the heat, but this that he 
rode was a brumby, wiry and lean and 
scrub-raised, and it scarce wet its lips. 
He gathered up the slack of his reins 
and headed on down the watercourse 
for an hour or more. 
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But finally he checked his mount, 
and sat motionless in the saddle, 
gazing ahead. Afar off two riders were 
crossing an open space toward water. 
They were riding slowly side by side, 
and at the distance they were vague 
figures. But his eyes were keen, and he 
could see that one was a white man. 
And the knowledge troubled him. 

Who was the white man? What was 
he riding this way for? Was he heading 
to the station? And why? The ques- 
tions came tripping on one another’s 
heels. Maybe the white man had 
heard of the sickness at the station. 
Maybe he was the white man who had 
come with his blacks from Oodnadatta 
that time. But that white man had 
travelled with camels. 


we Togu was undecided, the 
riders passed out of sight be- 


yond a belt of scrub. He did not see 
them again, but he knew they had 
travelled on to the watercourse, and 
after a moment he rode off in the direc- 
tion of a fi tree thicket, where he 
tethered his mount. Then he set off on 
foot and gained a rise of land that 
enabled him to overlook the water- 
course for some miles. 

He saw the riders dismount, and 
unsaddle and hobble their horses. 
Then they moved toward a clump of 
bushes, and the black stooped and 
began to make a fire. But Togu saw 
the white man step toward it and kick 
the dry wood apart. That was strange. 
Why no fire? It was early to camp, but 
why camp if not to make a fire and 
boil water for tea and bake damper 
and cook meat? But they may have 
camped because water was there, 
and camped early because they had 
reached the water early. 

Togu did not know, but it was in 
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him to find out. He was schooled in a 
wilderness school and must know the 
meaning of everything therein; curi- 
osity had been his since the beginning 
of things. And just now he was 
interested in the movements of men, 
and especially white men. 

This one might interfere with his 
plans, and he didn’t want anybody to 
interfere with his plans. 

He waited a short while, and then 
headed toward the camp, working 
cunningly from cover to cover. But 
the scrub was sparse, and only a black 
could have got anywhere near without 
being seen by the black at the camp. 


HILE yet a good distance off, 
W Tog halted, for the sun was 


still an hour’s journey from the hori- 
zon, and there was now no cover at all 
ahead of him. As he lay belly down and 
gazed through the mu/ga at the two 
men and their horses, he did not fret at 
the delay, because he was a black and 
his patience was the patience of a 
black. But he should have rounded up 
a bunch of cattle by now and been on 
his way with them to the station. 
Still, there would be a moon tonight, 
a full moon, and he would travel with 
the cattle then. 

On his way through the scrub he 
had unslung the rifle from his shoulder 
again, and now it rested beside him in 
the dust. He took hold of it and shifted 
it slightly, and as he did so he remem- 
bered me he had said back at the 
station. It would be good to kill a 
white man. True, there were white 
men, like the one at the station, he 
would not kill; but on the whole he 
hated white men, and for years back 
his people had slain their enemies, and 
it was deep-rooted in his subconscious- 
ness that this was the thing to do. The 
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white men had tried to teach his peo- 
ple otherwise, but though they had 
scared his people into obeying the 
white man’s law, they had not killed 
the impulse that was in them to obey 
their own. 

But Togu lowered the rifle to the 
dust again with a sigh. His curiosity 
was still unsatisfied, and he continued 
to puzzle over why the white man was 
travelling through the land, and why 
he had stopped his black from lighting 
a fire. 

Still that fire was not lit, and Togu 
knew now that the white man had 
not kicked it out merely because when 
they made camp it was too early to 
prepare the evening meal. If that had 
been so, the fire would have been 
lighted now, for the sun was going 
down. No, there would be no fire, for, 
as Togu could see, the two men 
were having a snack of grub now — 
cold grub — and drinking from their 
waterbags. There had been no tea 
made, and white men always made 
tea when they camped. 


ut even while Togu puzzled about 
B the absenceof a fire, the black rose 
and got the horses and the white man 
strapped the ration-sacks and water- 
bags on the saddles, and stood waiting 
with a bridle in his hand as his horse 
was brought toward him. Then he 
saddled and unhobbled and fixed the 
hobbles on the saddle, and in a 
moment or two rode away with the 
black. 

They crossed the watercourse and 
headed into the scrub on a route that 
would bring them to the station. 
Togu lay watching them till they had 
vanished, and then went back to the 
#i tree thicket where he had left his 
horse. 
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For a while, as he waited there, he 
was undecided whether to go after 
the cattle now or to trail the riders to 
the station. But in the end he decided 
to follow the riders. He must satisfy 
his curiosity, and the questions were 
still milling in his head. Where had the 
white man come from? Why was he 
going to the station? Had he heard 
about the sickness there? And why 
had he not allowed that fire to be 
lighted? 

There was only one feasible reason 
for not lighting a fire, so far as Togu 
could see. You did not light a fire when 
you did not want anybody to know 
your whereabouts. But though Togu 
could understand that, he could not 
understand why the white man had 
not wanted anybody to know his 
whereabouts. Blacks frequently had 
this wish, when they were contem- 
plating some raid, or had done some- 
thing which it was against the white 
man’s law to do. But Togu had never 
known a white man who wished to 
keep his whereabouts secret. The 
white men travelled nearly always 
with hearts that were unafraid and in 
ways that were aboveboard. It was 
queer, and he meant to solve the 
riddle. There was always time to go 
after the cattle. 


ype sun had gone now and the 
night was come, but without much 
darkness because of the moon. It was 
an immense moon as it lifted, yellow 
and scarred, from the horizon and 
crept into the sky as though to shep- 
herd the stars. And the shadows that 
lay under the low squat mu/ga were as 
the shadows cast by the sun. Not a 
breath of wind stirred, and the night 
was clear and mild like a spring day. 

Togu did not travel quickly, and he 
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did not come within sight of the 
riders ahead. He knew that if he got 
near enough to sight them he ran the 
risk of the black sighting him while he 
travelled on horseback. Wherefore he 
kept well to the rear, riding at a walk, 
and following the tracks that were 
plain in the sand. 

And always the trail was straight 
ahead as an arrow’s flight, and yet 
always it passed through the scrub, 
crossing cattle tracks but never fol- 
lowing them. 

At length, when he knew the station 
was no more than a mile ahead, Togu 
dismounted and led his horse off the 
track some distance and for the second 
time tethered it where it could not be 
seen. Then he went ahead on foot, and 
in a little while came within sight of 
the station. 


~~ iron roof gleamed like frost in 
the moonlight. Near the house he 
saw two figures walking away from the 
horses they had left with trailing 
reins. They were walking across an 
open space toward the house. The 
black was unarmed, and the white 
man’s rifle was still fixed on his saddle, 
tied across the pommel along with a 
slim roll of blankets. This put the idea 
out of Togu’s head that the white man 
meant any harm to him who lay sick. 
It was likely that he was a friend of 
the sick man. But if that were so, the 
unlighted fire, and the trail that 
followed no track through the scrub, 
were still unexplained. 

Togu did not wait in the scrub, but 
took care not to cross open spaces as 
he went ahead. Also he followed a 
rather roundabout course and came 
near the house on the opposite side to 
where the horses stood. 

None of the blacks were about at 
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this hour, for it was now late in the 
evening. There was only Togu’s wife, 
who had remained at the house to 
nurse the sick man; but Togu, not 
wishing it to be known that he was 
around, did not show himself. He came 
to the back of the house and worked 
round the side, and stopped where 
there was a crack in the unpainted 
board wall. 


B= the white and the black had 
entered the sick man’s room, and 
Togu saw his wife standing near the 
oil-lamp she had just lighted. Togu 
could see that she was puzzled about 
the visitors also. 

The white man was standing by the 
bed, looking down at the figure full- 
length sick there. There was no move- 
ment on the part of the man in the 
bed, and his eyes did not open. Such a 
sleep as he slept was either a sleep of 
one dying or the sound sleep of one in 
whom the flame of life burned steadily 
again and allowed a wearied sub- 
consciousness a peace unbroken by 
ominous warnings from a spirit strug- 
gling to be free. But there was nothing 
to show Togu or the white man who 
had entered the room that it was not 
the sleep of a man dying. 

“He’s pretty bad,” the white man 
said, turning to Togu’s wife. “I think 
he will die, but it’s no use for me to 
stay around. I reckoned to stop here 
the night, but we’ll be pulling out 
again.” 

Togu heard his speech plainly as it 
penetrated the board wall. He looked 
at his wife, and saw that she was re- 
garding the visitors dubiously; but 
she did not say anything. And after 
a while the white man and his black 
passed out of the room, and Togu’s 
wife, with a glance at the sick man as 
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she stood by his bed, went to the oil- 
lamp and turned it down to a mere 
flicker. Then she passed out of the 
room. 


Ws the two men had mounted 
and ridden away, Togu opened 
a door at the back of the house, and 
called softly to his wife. The unex- 
pected sound of his voice startled the 
lubra in the fleeting instant before she 
recognized it. Her face showed relief as 
the moonlight fell on it when she came 
to the door. 

“It is you, Togu. Who were those 
men?” 

“T have never seen them before, and 
I do not know. I have followed them 
since the sun went down.” 

“The white man seemed not sorry 
that our white man is dying.” 

“That is so. But get me a sack of 
rations and another water bag. I will 
follow them again, and how far I do 
not know. The cattle will not be killed 
till the men are far away.” 

“Be careful how you follow them. 
I do not like the white man’s face.” 

“T have the rifle. Why should I be 
afraid? Give me what I ask.” 

Togu, with a water bag to supple- 
ment the one already on his saddle, 
and a ration sack, went off into the 
scrub again and untethered his horse. 
A moment later he was once more on 
the trail of the riders. 

They did not follow exactly the 
same course back, else they must have 
seen his tracks. He was glad of this. 
Yet they bore toward the watercourse. 
Maybe they would cross it and vanish 
into the country to the southwest. 
Togu did not know. He could not 
understand why they had come to the 
house at all, since the white man, 


judging by his kicking the fire out 
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back at the camp, had not wished his 
presence known. But possibly he had 
not made up his mind to journey to 
the house till afterward. He may have 
got word from camp talk some days 
back that there was sickness at the 
house. Certainly the white man had 
been sick there for some time. Perhaps 
he had thought the white man had 
died. 

To Togu it looked as though he 
would not have cared if he had. But he 
could not understand why he should 
not care. As he had known them, the 
whites always stood by one another, 
and did not desert a sick comrade. 
But this white had ridden away and 


hadn’t cared. 

T LAST the watercourse was 
A reached again, but the riders did 
not camp there this time. They went 
on toward the southwest and Togu 
lost sight of them. 

When he saw them again, an hour 
later as he scouted over a rise of land 
on foot, they were riding down a gully 
and ahead of them moved a bunch of 
cattle. Nor were they content with 
these cattle, for as they rode they 
gathered others. 

Togu went back to his horse and 
waited a while to give the riders and 
the cattle a good start, and then 
followed. But some time later he 
headed off to the left of the route and 
travelled a course that brought him to 
a point on a hill far down another 
gully which he knew the cattle would 
traverse. 


Not long later they appeared. Togu 
knew that if the cattle became aware 
of his presence they would scare and 
give warning to the riders; but he 
did not mean to let the cattle know 
of his presence till the mob had trav- 
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elled by. The riders would know then, 
anyway. 

He crawled on his belly a little 
further forward through the mulga 
and looked down over a sharp fall of 
land. The mob moved slowly by, and 
the white and the black drew nearer. 
Togu knew they were stealing the 
cattle, and he did not mean to let them 
get away with them. He wanted them 
himself. He thought of all the feasting 
he had planned. It was true that all 
his people combined would not need 
all this mob at once, but they would 
kill them in threes and fours and they 
would last for a long while. 


H’ GREW tense as the riders drew 
still nearer. He noted that the 
black had no weapon, even at his 
saddle. So when he sprang from the 
scrub his rifle covered the white man. 

The two horses were simultaneously 
reined back, and the white man 
cursed. But the rifle covered him 
menacingly and there was no chance 
for him to get his own rifle unfixed 
from the blanket-roll and saddle, and 
he had no alternative. 

His hands went up. 

“Get off horse,” said Togu in his 
camp-English. “You both get off him 
fellar horse.” 

They dismounted, and at Togu’s 
order moved some distance from their 
horses. 

Togu stepped to the white man’s 
horse and unfixed the rifle. It had a 
leather strap and he slung it over his 
shoulder to leave his hands free to use 
his own weapon. 

Then he undid the girth of each 
saddle and slipped both bridles off. 
The horses headed into the scrub, the 
saddles still on them; but with thegirths 
loose they would not stay there long. 
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As the horses vanished the white 
man suddenly swung on his heel and 
leapt to get to close quarters with 
Togu so that the rifle could not be 
used. But Togu was nimble on his 
feet, and dodged the rush, and gained 
a distance that afforded him oppor- 
tunity to use his weapon. 


ocu got his horse and mounted 
hoa looked down at the two before 
him. Yet he realized now that even 
with a rifle in his hands, they would 
not be easy to handle together, despite 
that they were on foot. He meant to 
round up the cattle and head back to 
the station with them, and that was a 
job he decided he could do better 
without the black along. 

“You go,” he said. 

The black hesitated. 

“Yes, go,” said Togu, reverting to 
his own tongue. “I do not mean you 
any harm. But if you stay I will harm 
you, and if I see you again I will harm 
you. Have I not a rifle? Do what I 
say.” 

When the black was gone, Togu, 
with his rifle still covering him, 
ordered the white man to walk toward 
the cattle. 

The mob had still continued on 
down the gully and Togu, knowing 
his cattle, did not seek to turn them 
back. He followed with the white man 
always ahead of him on foot, and 
where the gully became more shallow 
and showed signs of tailing out, he 
worked tothe right of the mob and grad- 
ually and unostentatiously changed 
its direction. The mob was worked 
round in a big semicircle and lined 
out toward the station. And the cattle 
bunched well and did not scatter, for 
it was not long since they had come a 
long journey overland with riders at 
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their flanks and rear and they were 
track wise and unscary, even though 
they journeyed not by day. They 
bunched along slowly with Togu 
riding well in the rear, always careful 
that the white man kept a convenient 
distance in front of him. For he knew 
the white man’s only hope now was to 
get to close quarters before the rifle 
could be used. 

But the white man did not make the 
attempt, and when morning came it 
was too late to make it, for a number 
of blacks, heading in from their camp 
to the station, appeared on the track 
at dawn. 

“See, I bring the cattle in,” said 
Togu. “And this white man I bring 
also. Take his rifle, Natana, and see 
that he does not get away.” 

He unslung the rifle and handed it 
to the young black, though still not 
neglecting to cover the white man with 
his own. 


A HouR later the cattle were herded 
into the stockyards, and the 
white man was taken to a hut and left 
under a guard of blacks. Then Togu 
went on to the house. On the veranda 
his wife and two other /ubras and a boy 
were standing. They had already told 
Togu’s wife what had taken place, but 
Togu did not know, and started to tell 
it himself. 

“I came upon the white man,” he 
was beginning, when his wife inter- 
rupted. 

“I know — am I deaf or blind? I 
know everything. And it was good 
that you had the rifle.” 

“Very good. But why are you all 
here on the veranda? Is the white man 
dead, then?” 

“He is not dead. Go and see for 
yourself, Togu. He has asked for you.” 
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“It is to make sure I know where he 
is to be buried,” said Togu. “But I 
did not think he would wake again, 
and I thought we would be killing the 
cattle today. See them in the stock- 
yards — they are fine beasts and very 
fat. But they can not be killed till the 
white man dies.” 

He passed inside, his head full of 
thinking about the cattle being killed. 
It might be tomorrow, or the next 
day, or the next, but it certainly would 
be soon. And it was good to contem- 
plate, though it was true that he still 
did not wish to see the white man die. 
But since he must die, he must die, 
and when he was dead there would be 
none to say that the cattle should not 
be speared. 


Ho ENTERED the sick room and 


gazed at the white man. And as 
he gazed down at him something he 
had only vaguely known before, when 
he had stood thus at the bedside, now 
stirred in his heart and quickened into 
compassion, so that his voice was not 
quite steady. 

“I know what it is you would say,” 
he muttered in slow Kaitish speech. 
“But I have not forgotten. The place 
where you will sleep is under the paper 
bark tree by the — ” 

He stopped suddenly, for the white 
man had laughed. 

“The place where I will sleep,” he 
said in Togu’s own tongue, “is in my 
bed, foolish one. I am not going to die. 
That I have known since waking this 
morning, for the fever is gone, and the 
thing that would slay me will not come 
back again now, and I will grow 
stronger and be about again ere long. 
The medicine was good medicine, and 
your wife nursed me well, Togu, and I 
am glad.” 
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Togu’s present state of mind did 
not enable him to decide straightway 
whether he was glad or not; but he 
looked into a future that had suddenly 
become strangely barren. There would 
be no extravagant feasting and 
grand corrodorrees and glorious follow- 
ing of old tribal ways. And cer- 
tainly there would be no cattle speared 
— now. 


ut he managed to smile. “That is 
B good; the white man will stay 
among us always now and be our 
chief.” 

“And next to me, you shall be 
chief; for I have heard of this thing 
which you have done for me. I saw 
you through the window and the 
cattle that you brought in, and the 
white man who stole them. Where is 
the white man now?” 

“Under guard in the hut by the 
saddle-shed. He came in the night and 
when he went away I followed him. 
He cannot escape now.” 

“Later you will bring him to this 
room, so that I might see him; and 
then he may go away. And the cattle, 
Togu — the cattle you will turn out 
into the scrub again, for it is not good 
that they should stay too long in the 
yards. And until I am well and able to 
get about again you will see that no 
cattle are speared. There are none 
that have been so killed up to the 
present, are there?” 

“There are none.” 

“Then I know that I have been a 
fool; for it has been in my mind that 
you are young and that you might 
have led the warriors out to spear 
cattle.” 

“Tt is true that is a foolish fear,” 
said Togu, looking hurt; “for never 
would I even think of doing that.” 





Need, Gold, and Blood 


By SAMUEL GRAFTON 


An authentic exposition of the tricks and manners of the 
loan sharks, with some consideration of the ways and 
means of checking their ravages 


E LivEs in a little house on a 
H little street. In a factory not 
far from the little street he 
nails down the covers on packing cases 
all day long. For this he receives 
twenty-seven dollars and fifty cents 
each Thursday afternoon — high pay 
for such work, but he has been doing 
it for a long time and is very skilful. 

One afternoon he comes home to 
find that his wife is not feeling well. 
She has vague pains in her abdomen, 
and has been unable to cook or do 
any of the housework. The man gets 
his own supper and mutters, but only 
a little. These things must happen, 
and a certain amount of sickness is 
foreordained. 

Next day she feels rather remark- 
ably worse. She can not get out of bed, 
and the man makes his own break- 
fast. He asks a neighboring housewife 
to step in once or twice during the 
day and keep an eye on his old woman. 
He doesn’t think she’s feeling so well. 

When he comes home he finds that 
the brisk young neighborhood doctor 
has been called — twice. During the 
evening it becomes necessary to re- 
move her to the hospital. The brisk 
young doctor tells him about another 


doctor, just as brisk, but not so young, 
who is going to do something they 
call operate. And he mentions some- 
thing about two hundred dollars. 
Yes, two hundred dollars, he explains 
patiently to the startled packer. 
More, no doubt, than all the furniture 
in the little rented box of a house is 
worth; more money than the packer 
has ever had at any one time in all his 
life. 

A relative steers him to a kindly 
man with a downtown address who 
once helped him out of a similar diffi- 
culty. It is all rather astounding, but 
it seems that this kindly man is willing 
to lend the packer the two hundred 
dollars. He is quite cheerful about it, 
too, and very solicitous over the wife’s 
illness. He makes out something called 
a note, and the relative signs it. At 
once a check for the two hundred dol- 
lars is placed in the packer’s hands. 
But the note was for two hundred and 
fifty. 


Wir it seems that if you want to 


borrow from this kind man, you 
have to show him you’re all right by 
buying a share of stock in his loan 
company. The par value is fifty dol- 
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lars, and, of course, no one can offer 
less. The packer, a little bewildered, 
puts the handsome certificate into his 
breast pocket, and goes off and pays 
the doctor. In due course of time his 
wife comes home, stronger than before 
the operation, and sick of idleness. 
Since the hospital was a company hos- 
pital, no charge was made for the bed 
in the ward. 

And now everything resumes its 
usual course — with a few minor ex- 
ceptions. It seems that the kind man 
who lent the packer the money wants 
twelve and one-half dollars each week 
out of the twenty-seven and one-half. 
Beside that, it works out that he has 
a mysterious right to eight dollars and 
seventy-five cents more at the end of 
the month for something they call 
interest. Not only does the packer pay 
interest on the two hundred, but he 
pays on the fifty he borrowed in order 
to buy the stock. And the stock, 
which cost him fifty dollars at twenty 
per cent., yields four per cent. a year. 

In desperation, the packer offers to 
sell the stock back to the kind man. 
The kind man laughs, and writes a 
check for twenty dollars, and takes 
the stock. And meanwhile the interest 
goes on, both on the loan and on the 
stock. And before the packer, at some 
distant date, is entirely through with 
the kind man, he has starved for many 
months and has paid, counting every- 
thing, between fifty and one hundred 
per cent. for the use of the money. 


N EXTRAVAGANT case? Not at all. I 
have seen it happen under my 

own eyes. And this very day, while you 
sit at your ease, let us hope, and read 
this piece, something like fourteen 
thousand applications will be made in 
the City of New York alone, for loans 
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on terms not much better than the 
above. Besides these, some forty-one 
thousand applications will be made for 
loans from more legitimate loaning 
sources, from pawnbrokers’ shops to 
the more benevolent personal loan 
departments of some of the large 
banks. Most of these loans will be 
made under the press of a necessity 
too great to permit of loan shopping, 
or of haggling over the rate of interest, 
and by far the greater part of them 
will be paid off with money saved out 
of the necessities of life — even food. 


| hee spring New York City con- 
ducted an investigation into the 
activities of the loan sharks. Interest- 
ing facts and figures were uncovered in 
a surprisingly brief space of time. For 
one, it was found that the interest 
charges of some of the loan companies 
came to ten per cent. of the family 
income. One shark had taken two 
hundred and forty dollars as interest 
on a loan of one hundred, and had 
then sued for the principal. It was 
found that in certain cases two com- 
panies worked together, one charging 
a perfectly legitimate interest, and 
the other an enormous investigation 
fee, on each loan, making the total 
charge between twenty and one hun- 
dred per cent., depending on the gul- 
libility of the sucker. One woman had 
borrowed two hundred dollars on her 
car. She had paid fifty per cent. inter- 
est, and then had defaulted. Her car 
was seized. It cost her three hundred 
and thirteen dollars to recover the 
car, two hundred for the loan, twenty 
dollars for storage, six dollars for 
towing, thirty dollars as a “repossess” 
fee, and seven and one-half as an auc- 
tion fee — though there had been no 
towing, little storage and nothing 
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even remotely resembling an auction. 
One man had borrowed one hundred 
dollars, and ended by losing his car 
and his home. 

And these cases are all perfectly 
modern. One hears it remarked, from 
one end of the country to the other, in 
official reports, in bankers’ magazines, 
in business papers, and in sociological 
articles, that the loan situation is 
much improved. It may be so — but 
one can only repeat, these cases I have 
cited are none more than a year old at 
the present writing. They are matched 
by similar cases reported from every 
large city in the nation, despite the 
current reliance on supervision, on 
the Russell Sage Foundation Law, 
and on the recent activities of the 
large banks in the small loan field. As 
a matter of fact, loan sharking has 
been so legitimatized that the loan 
companies delight in the operation of 
the various supervision laws. These 
laws give the cloak of respecta- 
bility to their operations, and in no 
way hinder their excessive interest 


charges. 


STATEMENT as broad as that needs 
A explanation. The only explana- 
tion which will mean anything is the 
historical one. It is that which | intend 
to give, and this will end in a proof, 
first, that there is nowhere in the 
country an adequate protection for 
the workman forced to make a sudden 
loan; second, that such protection, 
when it does come, will not come 
through legislation; and, third, that 
it is inherent in modern conditions 
of life and work that the loan problem 
become, not less acute, but infinitely 
more so, as the years slip along in this 
mad century of prosperity. 

In the matter of loan supervision, 
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the year 1907 is the Year One. Before 
that, the loaners of small amounts 
were subject, save in the rarest of 
cases, only to the dictates of their 
consciences and their gods. Knowing 
that borrowers in need would pay the 
price, rarely being in moral or mental 
condition to drive a fair bargain, they 
charged, and they charged high, wide 
and fancy. There was the notorious 
Tolman, who had a nation-wide chain, 
operating from New York, and who 
charged a modest ten per cent. a 
month, or one hundred and twenty 
per cent. a year, for helping workmen 
out of their difficulties into their 
destruction. Tolman was jailed, after 
he had made a considerable fortune, 
but the merry game went on. It went 
on until the inevitable prophet arose, 
in the person of Arthur Morris, an 
attorney in the small metropolis of 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


™ Morais belongs all credit. He 
started the Morris Plan, now 
known wherever man is short of 
change. The Morris Plan began as a 
small Industrial Bank in Norfolk, and 
spread rapidly. It attracted the best 
people of each community to its sup- 
port, and was based on extremely en- 
lightened principles. It distinguished 
between a fair interest, and the costs 
of making the loan; it enabled pay- 
ments to be amortized over a period of 
months with the ability of the worker 
to pay, and it stimulated a spirit of 
thrift by showing the possibility of 
saving. The plan was so enlightened, in 
fact, that for years it seemed more 
philanthropic than profitable, and the 
growth of the private high rate money 
lender continued unabated. The Mor- 
ris Plan was good, where it existed; 
but how expect my packer to seek it 
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out when a friend tells him, in the hour 
of his need, about someone else? 


nTo the breach, with the conscious- 
I ness of power, stepped the Russell 
Sage Foundation. It promulgated its 
draft of the Loan Shark Law (called 
by Loan Sharks the Uniform Small 
Loan Act) and proceeded to spread 
propaganda. This was in 1914, seven 
years after Arthur Morris had had his 
big idea. The Loan Shark Act estab- 
lished a loan maximum of three hun- 
dred dollars to individuals, made the 
legal rate of interest three and one-half 
per cent. a month on the unpaid bal- 
ance, provided for a rudimentary sort 
of supervision, and established severe 
penalties for violation. It was adopted, 
to be wearisomely particular where 
particularity is needed, by Arizona, 
Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Louisiana, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennes- 
see, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. The list is formidable, 
and of the States omitted, perhaps the 
less said the better. But of the States 
included — it may well be that the 
more said the better. 

Cloaked with respectability by 
State supervision, the money lenders 
formed themselves into associations 
and proceeded to sell the idea of 
service. The American Industrial 
Lenders’ Association publishes a 
monthly trade paper and is affiliated 
with the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America. With 
one hand on the Bible and the other 
hand on the Russell Sage Foundation, 
the American Industrial Lenders 
proudly proclaim their mission. They 
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relieve the sufferings of the poor; they 
take credit risks no bank will touch; 
they inculcate habits of thrift. Their 
particular field of finance is consum- 
ers’ credit — not productive credit, 
which is the field of the established 
banking organizations. To quote from 
The Industrial Lenders’ News itself: 

We find a complete cycle in the chain of life. 
The ability to buy and the existence of a 
medium of credit has increased production. 
By means of credit the producer is able to 
repay out of earnings. The same is true of the 
wage earner. By means of credit extended 
him, on terms possible to repay out of earn- 
ings, he is able to have a few more comforts 
with which to satisfy his human wants. To 
have satisfied human wants makes happiness 
and the ability to do better things. It creates 
a larger demand for production; that in- 
creased production makes more employment 
and better earnings, which makes it possible 
to repay the credit extended. Thus the cycle 
is completed. This is a credit nation. 


In other words, to become prosper- 
ous, all a man has to do is borrow some 
money and spend it. That will increase 
production and give him a better job 
at higher wages, so that he can repay 
the loan and borrow more. When the 
pernicious doctrine of service in busi- 
ness has gone so far, it has struck rock 
bottom. 


ND with the doctrine of service the 
A history of usury in America, as 
far as small loans are concerned, comes 
up to the present day. I stated in the 
beginning that I could show that there 
is no protection in the country for the 
workman-borrower. That there is none 
under the law is apparent at once. If 
the workman makes a loan under the 
best terms of the Small Loan Act, he 
contracts to pay three and one-half 
per cent. interest on the unpaid bal- 
ance at the expiration of each month. 
That is, if he borrows one hundred 
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dollars and returns it in five months, 
he pays three and one-half, then two 
dollars and eighty cents, then two 
dollars and ten cents, and so on until 
he reaches zero—a total interest 
payment of a little over twenty per 
cent. a year before he is through. 
This is, of course, under the best terms 
of the act. If he returns the one hun- 
dred dollars at the end of the first 
month, his interest payment is forty- 
two per cent. a year. One may argue 
that three and one-half dollars is a 
small enough fee—and one may 
reply that four weeks is a small enough 
time for which to pay it. Is it any 
wonder that the industrial lenders are 
all rabidly in favor of the Russell Sage 
Small Loan Act? Last year an attempt 
was made in the State of Louisiana 
to amend the act and put some 
teeth into it — and a lobby of twenty- 
five crowned the good work with 
such a weight of influence that it 
sighed wearily and plopped to the 
ground. 


HE loan men love supervision; it 
“L mighe be said that they dote upon 
it. From one end of the nation to the 
other huge signs appear: THE So anD 
So Loan Company — Loans FROM 


10 TO 300 DoLttars— at LEGAL 
RATES — UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 
THE Strate. And, like as not, the word 
STaTE is emblazoned in gold letters 
of a very especial brilliancy. These 
gentry spread advertisements about, 
usually in the Personals columns of 
the newspapers and in little printed 
postcards, giving notice of their rates 
and of the exceptional service they are 
always ready to deliver. 

One of these cards I have before me 
now. It has been duplicated and scat- 
tered broadcast over the pavements 
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of every large city in the country. It 
runs as follows: 


A LITTLE INFORMATION 
for those householders who are totally un- 
familiar with the advantages of borrowing 
from a bonded — supervised — legal rate loan 
company. 

You Can BORROW MONEY so Cheap 
and on such easy terms of repayment from the 
Blank-Blank Loan Company for use in paying 
over-due unpaid bills, or to buy the things 
you want or actually need for CASH at 
BARGAIN PRICES that no one should hesi- 
tate to take advantage of the opportunity. 


THE COST IS SMALL 
$10 for 30 days costs 
$40 for 30 days costs 
$100 for 30 days costs 
$200 for 30 days costs 
$300 for 30 days costs 


In other words, the Uniform Small 
Loan Act, without the change of a 
word, can be turned into an advertis- 


ing handbill. . . . 


ND now let me put another flea into 
the ears of those who believe we 
have sufficient protection. Most of 
these money lenders are members of 
enormous chains operating from New 
York and from Chicago. They start 
out as local companies, and are 
bought up as soon as they can show a 
steady profit. And the reason that 
the chains must have a return of from 
twenty-five to forty-two per cent. for 
their money lies in the fact that they 
are forced to pay fifteen per cent. for 
their working capital. That is some- 
thing of a cycle, if we are to deal today 
in cycles. That is something to be 
made respectable, if we are dealing in 
respectability. And, last, that is some- 
thing to translate into service — and 
every American knows we deal in 
nothing but service. One gigantic 
merger was announced last October, 
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and the attempt was made to put the 
phenomenon into the language of 
more reputable business. The trade 
organ of the industrial lenders is 
always full of advertisements begging 
for offices for sale. WHat Price WILL 
YOU TAKE FOR YOUR OFFICE? starts 
one of these ads boldly — so anxious is 
the advertiser to extend his service to 
suffering humanity. 

So, then, it is shown that the work- 
man has only the protection of a 
toothless law and a very well oiled 
loan-shark conscience when necessity 
hits him. I promised, I believe, to 
show further that when the protection 
does come to him — and it 1s coming, 
make no mistake about that — it will 
not come through the form of legisla- 
tion. It will not come in the form of 
legislation because, in the first place, 
the evil is not of the sort women can 
weep over in public, like drinking; 
and, in the second place, because the 
forces of reform are very much less 
organized than the forces working for 
the maintenance of the status quo. 
A few enlightened spirits, here and 
there, see that the loan shark evil is 
as bad as the saloon evil ever was, and 
as prolific of misery among certain 
necessitous classes. But no one can 
formulate a pledge to cover the situa- 
tion, or write a song, or start a parade 
over it — and so relief will have to be 
strictly private. 


RIVATE relief has been working 
Pp quietly for a number of years. The 
Hebrew Free Loan Societies, operating 
in many cities, were a great step for- 
ward, providing liberally for loans and 
making payments small enough to 
come out of income. But the appeal of 
the Hebrew Free Loan Societies is 
obviously limited. The credit unions 
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helped, too, but here again there is 
necessary a great deal of organization 
and missionary work before the aid 
of the credit union will be available to 
any workman, in any town, at any 
time — the ultimate ideal of the anti- 
usurists. In this connection the work 
of Edward A. Filene deserves notice. 
He has had probably the greatest 
share in whatever popularity the 
credit union idea has attained in 
America. In Europe the things are 
widely known and widely spread. The 
credit union is a codperative bank or 
mutual banking society with member- 
ship strictly limited to employees of a 
certain firm or members of a certain 
community. It operates like the phe- 
nomenally successful building and 
loan societies, and many of them are 
under the control of the Commissioner 
of Banking. The credit union has 
three ends, (1) as a channel for the 
funds of the small investor, (2) as a 
promoter of saving habits, and, (3) 
as a weapon against the loan sharks. 


HE credit unions are most prolific 
Tin Massachusetts and in New 
York. In Massachusetts there are 
seven hundred thousand members, 
with a capital of ten millions and loans 
of something like eight millions. For 
the State of New York all of the 
figures are about one-third higher. 
Twenty States have helped the credit 
unions by favorable legislation, but in 
many cases so imperfectly that they 
might better have done nothing. 
Private lobbying has to be fought 
against all along the line, but there is 
no doubt that the credit union is on the 
up grade. New methods of account- 
ing make the operations almost auto- 
matic, and there is a vast literature 
on the subject of successful operation. 
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But the credit unions will not help 
my unfortunate packer, whose woes 
served as prelude to this piece. Unless 
he happens to belong to one, he must 
still go to the kind gentleman of the 
easy fountain pen. Only one thing 
will help him and all others like him — 
the entrance of the large, established, 
commercial banks into this field. And 
the banks must enter it, not to give 
service, but to reap a fair profit. 
When every community has a reliable 
bank, and when every such bank has 
a personal loan department, then the 
end of the loan shark is in sight. It all 
sounds like a wild and unscientific 
idea — but experiments have been 
made, and they have proved, far, far 
from unprofitable. 


NE such experiment was made in 
O Philadelphia two years ago. An- 
other was begun more recently in New 
York City. Both were begun by tre- 
mendous organizations, and both are 
prospering mightily. In Philadelphia, 
Thomas E. Mitten, head of Mitten 
Men and Management, and apostle 
of workman-ownership of enterprise, 
took over the extremely-defunct Pro- 
ducers and Consumers Bank and 
made out of it the Mitten Men and 
Management Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. He startled the city — and 
especially the loan sharks in the city 
—with the announcement that this 
was to be a bank catering to the work- 
man; that it intended to provide 
the workman with the same sort of 
banking service his employer re- 
ceived at other organizations, and 
that, more, the bank stood ready to 
make loans of from fifty to one thous- 
and dollars on character and without 
collateral. 

Through the medium of placards 
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in the trolleys controlled by the organ- 
ization the new loan plan was bril- 
liantly advertised. It succeeded be- 
yond the wildest expectations of the 
good, quiet people, of the good gray 
city. The Mitten Plan had all the 
merits the other plans lacked. It was 
easily understandable; it left no un- 
explained fees to be suddenly paid at 
the last moment; it charged six per 
cent. interest and no more; and it 
charged a two per cent. investigation 
fee. That is, on a loan of one hundred 
dollars, the workman paid eight dol- 
lars, and not a penny more. He paid 
off his debt in forty weekly payments, 
and then was expected to continue 
the payments for ten weeks longer. 
These last payments were used to 
start a savings account for the work- 
man, which he was privileged to close 
at the end of the ten weeks. Interest 
was paid on these last payments to 
the depositor and he was encouraged 
to continue the account. 


HE Mitten Bank was the first 
‘con bank to devote a central 
location to this kind of service. It has 
loaned out hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in this way; it has refunded 
many scores of families and saved 
them from the loan sharks; it has 
aided in the sudden family catas- 
trophies which are unavoidable — and 
it has given an example to those who 
prate of stopping the loan sharks. 
And as it gains more and more the 
confidence of the people, it will cause 
more and more consternation to the 
loan companies, who prate of service 
at reasonable cost, and charge from 
twenty-five to forty per cent. for the 
privilege of mortgaging a family’s en- 
tire future. 

The New York experiment was car- 
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ried out by the National City Bank. 
It organized a personal loan depart- 
ment on somewhat the same plan as 
the Philadelphia one. On the first day 
there were five hundred applications 
for loans; in the first four days there 
were three thousand, swamping the 
facilities of the offices which had been 
set up. It was the climax of the New 
York State campaign against the 
sharks, and was a step forward in the 
democratization of banking. No col- 
lateral was asked, but each note had 
two co-makers, as in Philadelphia. 
Six per cent. is charged; the borrower 
must open a savings account; there 
are no fees, but because of the method 
of repayment the complete charge is 
almost nine per cent., approximat- 
ing the figure of the Mitten Bank 
service. 


4 bank has suffered no losses, 


and, in fact, where care is taken in 
making loans, where loans are made 
only to responsible workmen, and 
where payments are graduated skil- 
fully according to income, the chances 
for losing money are slight indeed. In 
each case there must be a sympathetic 
interview, and the need for which the 
loan is being asked must be revealed. 
Too many clerks wanted to study 
aviation, and too many destitute 
authors wanted to publish world-beat- 
ing books at their own expense, for 
loans to be made without investigation 
of purpose. Always the attempt must 
be to take non-productive needs and 
make them as productive as possible. 
Race enters in, of course. It has been 
found that certain foreign groups — 
among the most despised — will go 
without food to pay off a debt to the 
bank, and that certain others — 
among the most desired — would 
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rather eat. But in general the married 
workman is an honest man. 


ND that’s what I mean when I say 
that relief will never come 
through legislation. If it comes at all, 
it will come through private endeavor, 
and through that kind of private en- 
deavor which refuses to prate of serv-, 
ice, and which is out, simply and 
frankly, for a legitimate profit. The 
industrial bank idea is spreading 
through the country. The time will 
come when it will run neck and neck 
with the loan company chains, and the 
outcome of that race is one of the few 
sure things in this vale of fears. And in 
connection with that race I come to 
the last of my three points, namely, 
that it is inherent in the conditions of 
modern life that the loan problem 
become, not less acute, but vastly 
more so as the years slip by in this 
whimsical century of ours. 

As The Nation remarked last April: 
“A country in which people discount 
futures for luxuries is one in which 
loan sharks will flourish.” The idea of 
borrowing money without shame and 
without hesitation is a natural conse- 
quence of the idea of buying on the 
installment plan. Once there was 
shame in not buying for cash. Once 
there was even shame in having a 
mortgage on one’s house. And once 
there was great shame in borrowing. 
Now all of that is dead gone. We are, 
every man Jack among us, business 
men in miniature. We have our few 
bonds and our bank accounts and our 
notes and our indebtedness. We buy 
on the installment plan because it is 
convenient, and we borrow money 
because family life is a business mat- 
ter, and because all business is a matter 
of credit. Few of us refuse to regard 
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the installment plan as economically 
sound. And is not the installment 
plan merely a form of industrial bank- 
ing in disguise? 


ORROWING, therefore, is an inevi- 
table result of civilization in the 
field of finance. It will become more 
and more common as people look upon 
it with less and less shame. And what 
is more logical, then, than that borrow- 
ing become as easy, as legitimate, and 
as free from possibilities of family 
failure, as buying on the installment 
plan? Today it is considerably more 
feasible for a workman to buy an arti- 
cle worth one hundred dollars on the 
installment plan, and pawn it for 
fifty, than to borrow the fifty outright 
in the first place. The installment plan 
tapped a vast new reservoir of credit: 
will a vast, amalgamated lending plan 
of the future do the same? I throw out 
the idea for what it is worth, and will 
expect no royalties when the plan 
materializes. I will only add the sta- 
tistical fact that the average family 
finds it necessary to make a loan once 
in every two years. 
And my packer in the future — what 
will become of him? I can see him, I 
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think, as through a glass, darkly. As 
soon as he gets a job, that fact will 
be registered with some vast central 
office of credit. He will be given a 
credit rating, which will take account 
of his expenses, the number of his 
children, and the kind of tobacco he 
likes to smoke. This credit rating he 
will be permitted to use as he pleases, 
in the buying of ‘articles on the install-. 
ment plan, or in the making of loans 
for necessitous purposes. 


VERY transaction in the kind will 
E be registered at the vast central 
bureau, and will be taken from his 
credit standing. As soon as he pays, 
his credit standing is resumed in all 
its first glory, and he can buy or 
borrow again. And in that glorious 
future, without loan sharks and with- 
out financial peril, not only will Judy 
O’Grady and the Colonel’s lady be 
sisters under the skin — they will jolly 
well be similar financial units, under 
the red covers of a vast financial index. 
And how many upturned noses will 
be forced to come down then, and how 
many downcast eyes will be bright and 
glad and joyous! It will be a noble 
age — that Era at Six Per cent. 


C§WOWSHE9 





Lobbying for Good or Evil 


By Otiver McKeg, Jr. 


Figuring that the ‘‘Third House”? does not consist entirely of 
“Black Horse Cavalry’, but contributes some indis- 
pensable services to Congress and the Nation 


NE day last spring, when the 
() fight over the McNary-Hau- 
gen bill had split Congress into 
two bitter, snarling camps, a stranger 
walked into the office of Representa- 
tive Albert Vestal, of Indiana, Re- 
publican Whip of the House. In his 
hand he carried a sheaf of telegraph 
blanks. Turning to Vestal, a Republi- 
can stalwart,yand a man used to giving 
orders, she said: 

“T am going to send out today a 
telegram to every newspaper editor 
in Indiana telling them how you will 
vote on the farm bill. What shall I 
say about you?” 

Whip of the House, and veteran 
of many a political fight, Vestal was 
in no mood to be bullied by strangers 
in his office. Just as he was preparing 
summarily to order the visitor out of 
the room, the man remarked casually, 
“My name is William H. Settle, of the 
Indiana Farm Bureau.” That made a 
difference. Vestal quickly called up 
“Jim” Watson, senior Senator from 
the Hoosier State. A telephonic con- 
versation ensued, and when it was 
over, Vestal was a different person. 
For, like Watson, he knew the power 
of the farm organizations back home. 


To cut a long story short, the Indiana 
delegation in the House cast its thir- 
teen votes solidly for the McNary- 
Haugen bill, though only eight of 
the thirteen members were really in 
favor of the bill. As did so many of 
their colleagues from other States, 
these five voted for the measure under 
the lash and spur of the farm lobby in 
Washington, as aggressive, keen and 
persistent a lobby as has ever driven 
lawmakers on Capitol Hill to do its 
bidding. Settle, with his telegraph 
blanks, typified the method of the 
direct approach. Peek, Murphy, and 
other leaders of the farmers’ field 
forces used much the same tactics. 


N THEIR methods they reminded one 
I of a man who comes into a country 
newspaper office with a horsewhip, to 
say to the editor: “Retract what you 
said about me in your last issue, or 
you will get this.” The farm group 
were a little bolder, a little more 
threatening, a little more persistent, 
than any group which in recent years 
has gone gunning on Capitol Hill to 
place a certain bill on the statute 
books. 

Again Congress faces the farm issue, 
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with every prospect that the issue will 
face Herbert Hoover also when he calls 
Congress in extra session after March 
Fourth. He too will have to deal with 
the farm lobby. Once again the farm- 
ers have come to town, but they are 
not alone. Their spokesmen rub shoul- 
ders with several hundred other legis- 
lative agents, all with an eye on 
Capitol Hill. The lobby season is on, 
as the football season wanes. 


AN lobbies be defended? As you 
C ask the question, a shudder 
passes through the frame of the 
teacher of political science, who, under 
_ the academic elms, recalls the old style 

lobbies, the Mulhall investigation, the 
Credit Mobilier scandal, Pendleton’s 
Gambling House with its ten thousand 
dollar wine cellar, and Sam Ward, 
greatest lobbyist of all time, with his 
“Joans to legislators”. “No,” is his 
answer; and his views are substantially 
those of Senator Caraway, sponsor of a 
bill requiring all lobbyists to register 
with the Clerk of the House and the 
Secretary of the Senate. “Away with 
lobbies!” some cry; but in their de- 
mand they seem to ignore the great 
changes which have taken place since 
the days of Sam Ward. 

In 1913, Woodrow Wilson became 
President, the head of the first Demo- 
cratic Administration in sixteen years. 
The Underwood Tariff Bill had the 
place of priority on the legislative 

rogramme to which he had pledged 

imself in the campaign. On May 26 
he made his famous statement, an- 
nouncing the presence of an insidious 
lobby in the Capital. “Washington 
has seldom seen so numerous, so 
industrious, so insidious a lobby,” 
he declared. “There is every evidence 
that money without limit is being 
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spent to sustain this lobby. The 
Government ought to be relieved from 
this intolerable burden, and the con- 
stant interruption to the calm progress 
of debate.” 

Cummins, a Republican Senator, 
immediately challenged Wilson to 
name the lobbyists he had in mind. 
A Senate committee of investigation 
was appointed, which took in all more 
than 3,000 pages of testimony. The 
inquiry covered not only the tariff 
lobby, but was broadened to include 
the whole field of contemporary lobby- 
ing. Though the committee never 
made a formal report, the investiga- 
tion brought to light two interesting 
facts. One was that those interested 
in higher duties had spent a good deal 
of money in Washington. The other 
was that those interested in lower 
duties had invested substantially equal 
amounts in entertaining Congressmen 
and others. Neither group could claim 
a monopoly on virtue. 


ust as the Administration of Wood- 

row Wilson was featured by one of 
the most searching investigations of 
the activities of lobbyists ever made, 
so too his Administration marks the 
transformation from the old lobby to 
the new lobby. The Underwood Tariff 
Act set up a permanent Tariff Commis- 
sion, and provided for the collection 
of an income tax under the recently 
adopted Constitutional Amendment. 
Congress quickly set up the Federal 
Reserve System, the Federal Farm 
Loan System, the Federal Farm Trade 
Commission, and in other ways large- 
ly increased the contacts of the 
Government with business and other 
groups tied together by a community 
of economic interests, with the result 
that every important group was com- 
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pelled, in self-interest, to maintain a 
“legislative agent” in Washington. 


7 inauguration of the “open 
committee” system, a few years 
before, was another factor which fa- 
cilitated the advent of the new lobby. 
In 1885, Woodrow Wilson, in his 
Congressional Government, had drawn 
attention to the lack of confidence 
which the average voter had in Con- 
gress, which he felt was justified 
“by what he hears of the power of 
corrupt lobbyists to turn legislation 
to their own uses; of enormous sub- 
sidies begged and obtained; of pensions 
produced on commission by profes- 
sional pension solicitors; of appropria- 
tions made in the interest of dishonest 
contractors.” Wilson made his criti- 
cisms before Congress had opened, as 
a general policy, its committee hear- 
ings. Before that time railway, bank- 
ing and other interests defended the 
maintenance of lobbies under the 
shadow of the Capitol on the ground 
that there was no other way by which 
they could lay their views before Con- 
gress. The closed committee hearing 
played into the hands of legislative 
jobbery, and led to champagne din- 
ners, perhaps to actual bribery. 

This lobby, new style, inherits the 
name of the old, but the public serv- 
ices it may render are real. It permits, 
for one thing, a group representation 
that was never possible before. The 
bankers, the bricklayers, the makers of 
Portland cement, the veterans, the 
manufacturers of the country, can 
speak only through the lobby. If 
these groups wish to present their 
views on pending legislation, they 
can best do so by asking their 
legislative agents to appear before 
a Congressional committee. Some- 
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times that is their only means of 
approach. 

Lobbies, moreover, do invaluable 
research work. The Bureau of Rail- 
road Economics, for example, which 
works in close codperation with the 
Association of Railroad Executives 
and the American Railway Associa- 
tion, has a big staff of economists 
studying constantly the transporta- 
tion problems of the country. The 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
one of the biggest organizations in the 
Third House, maintains a dozen or 
more research bureaus, manned by 
competent specialists, each doing re- 
search along some line related to the‘ 
business prosperity of the country. 
The American Federation of Labor, 
the American Legion, the National 
Coal Association, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, and many 
others, are doing research work which 
Congress could never have the time 
to do. Much of this research work is 
necessary, and nearly all of it useful. 


| mre gag if Congress wants to 
legislate on a particular subject, 
say Merchant Marine, or Radio, it in- 
variably receives much help from the 
great organizations in the Capital. 
If it wants to frame a Veterans’ Bill, 
for example, it asks for the expert 
knowledge and advice of the American 
Legion, whose officers naturally are 
much better posted as to the needs 
of the World War Veterans than 
those Members of Congress who never 
got nearer a war than the 1924 Demo- 
cratic Convention at Madison Square 
Garden. If it legislates on a business 
matter, it naturally seeks the views 
of the Chamber of Commerce, whose 
membership includes virtually every 
kind and type of business organization 
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in the United States. If it is framing 
a radio law, it consults the National 
Association of Broadcasters. If it has 
on hand a piece of legislation affecting 
railroad employees, it will seek the 
views of the Railroad Brotherhoods. 
The great lobbies, time and again, 
have helped Congress frame necessary 
and beneficial legislation. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce, for example, was a 
leading factor in the passage of the 
Budget Bill. In 1920, Congress passed 
the Transportation Act, a bill of fun- 
damental importance to the common 
carriers of the country. While the bill 
was being drawn up, Senate and House 
committees heard from representatives 
of the railroad executives, the owners 
of railroad securities, railroad labor 
organizations, and various groups of 
shippers, etc. Each party that would 
have been affected by the terms of the 
bill tried to identify its own interest 
with the public interest, but the repre- 
sentation of all factions prevented 
deception and improved the oppor- 
tunity for sound judgments by Mem- 
bers of Congress. Without these 
presentations by the various groups 
involved, Congress would have floun- 
dered along, legislating blindly. 


ye of those who appeared before 
the Transportation hearings had 
prepared actual drafts of what they 
thought the bill should contain. This 
happens in connection with nearly 
every important bill. A large amount 
of important legislation in recent 
years has been written outside the 
halls of Congress. It has been written 
by expert “lobbyists”, who have 
made a special study of the particular 
legislative field covered. The man in 
the street who imagines his Congress- 
man pacing up and down his office, 
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dictating the provisions of an im- 
portant bill, the child and product 
of his individual brain, would be 
greatly surprised if he knew how few 
bills were drawn up in this way. The 
expert lobbyist has stood at the elbow 
of many a Congressman who has won 
a big reputation as a legislative miracle 
man. 


HROUGH a well organized lobby, 
“hl feteninn, public opinion has a 
chance to reach Members of Congress. 
Hardly had the flood waters of the 
Mississippi begun to recede, when 
the cities and people of the Mississippi 
Valley sent to Washington able spokes- 
men. A lobby was set up to translate 
into action the emergency needs of a 
great section of the American people. 
It was an able and energetic lobby, 
and if some of the things it wanted 
were not exactly in line with the 
principles of public policy, as the 
Administration saw it, the lobby did 
succeed in stirring Congress to action. 
Without that prompt action it may 
be doubted whether Congress in its 
last session would have approved any 
flood control bill, crying as was the 
need. 

The average Member of Congress is 
a slow moving individual. Few mem- 
bers of that body, like Senator Borah, 
consider that, under the mandate 
given them by their constituents, they 
are free to vote for or against any given 
bill as they see fit. This is especially 
true of Members of the House, who, 
elected every two years, must keep 
their ears constantly on the ground, 
if they are to be sure, or reasonably 
sure, of reélection. Here is where the 
lobby performs one of its most useful 
functions. Through it a group of 
voters, who feel that they have a 


























right to demand action on a given bill, 
can reach Members of Congress. 

In the course of a single session of 
Congress, tens of thousands of bills 
are introduced. No member can study 
for himself the pros and cons of more 
than half-a-dozen of these. To form a 
judgment on the great majority of 
bills that come before his committee, 
a Congressman must rely upon the 
testimony given by such organizations 
as the Chamber of Commerce, the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
American Publishers’ Association, or 
the American Railway Association. 
The lobby provides him with the data 
which he needs, and the data offered 
by one organization he can check 
with that given by another organiza- 
tion, thus arriving at a balanced 
judgment. The lobbyists may be 
special pleaders, but most of them are 
honest. 


J eo big organizations are the 
clearing house for the views of the 
“best minds” in the particular group 
concerned. Through them Congress 
can obtain quickly information that 
could be gathered in no other way as 
efficiently.“ The lobbyist is really an 
expert assistant to the Congressional 
committee, Not long ago, for example, 
both Charles Evans Hughes and John 
W. Davis appeared before the House 
Judiciary Committee, representing the 
American Bar Association, to set 
forth the reasons why the lawyers of 
the United States feel that the Fed- 
eral Judiciary should, in the interests 
of better justice, have higher salaries. 
“Lobbyists,” you may say; but plead- 
ers in a cause that strikes deep down 
into the roots of American life. 
Lobbies provide much valuable in- 
formation to the men and the organi- 
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zations they represent, apart from the 
actual assistance they render to Con- 
gress in making laws. They send out 
information to their clients, perform- 
ing a function comparable to that 
of the corps of Washington corre- 
spondents. Many a lobbyist rarely, if 
ever, goes to Capitol Hill. If a Con- 
gressman must be interviewed, a 
visiting delegation, headed by the 
president of the association, beards 
the Congressional leader in his den. 
The lobbyist supplies the information, 
acting as an intelligence officer. If 
necessary the lobbyist will arrange the 
interview, and set the time and place. 
Not long ago an Eastern manufacturer 
was shocked to learn that the Treas- 
ury had increased some months pre- 
viously the duty on a certain com- 
modity used in his business. The lack 
of this information had cost him a 
good deal of money. This particular 
industry happened to have no repre- 
sentative in Washington, and was one 
of the few not so served. Had he be- 
longed to a trade association with a 
Washington office, or “lobby”, he 
would have been promptly advised 
of the Treasury’s contemplated ac- 
tion. Forewarned, he would have been 
able to mold his business plans ac- 
cordingly. More and more, Washing- 
ton lobbies have become information 
agencies for American business. Many 
make the gathering of information 
their main concern. 


ust as the lobby, new style, differs 
fundamentally from its justly dis- 
credited predecessor, so its methods 
have changed. The day of threats and 
intimidation has not gone by, but if 
pressure is to be exerted, it is exerted 
by those back home, rather than by 
one or two professional workers in 
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Washington. The pressure can on 
occasion be exerted with great effec- 
tiveness. If any one doubts it let him 
recall the votes on the McNary- 
Haugen bill. In 1924, for example, 223 
Members of the House voted against 
the bill, and 155 for it. The Senate 
voted it down, 69 votes to 17. Then 
the farm d/oc put on the pressure, using 
the “back fire” methods. Watch the 
results! The next two votes in the 
House respectively were 212 nays, 
167 ayes; 214 ayes and 178 nays. In 
the Senate, the count stood 45 nays, 
39 ayes; 47 ayes and 39 nays. Then 
came the final battle between Presi- 
dent Coolidge and the farm doc, 
reaching its climax in the vote in the 
Senate to override the President’s 
veto. On the question to pass it over 
the veto, the vote in the Senate was 
§0 to 31, just short of the constitu- 
tional two-thirds required. Curtis, 
majority leader, switched his vote, 
with a colleague or two, and voted 
to sustain the President. The switch, 
incidentally, probably made him the 
next Vice President. For had he not 
voted to uphold the President, the 
Kansas City Convention would in 
all probability not have made him 
Hoover’s running mate. The votes in 
Congress on the McNary-Haugen bill 
show how successful the farm d/oc was 
in changing a hostile Congress to one 
willing to do its bidding, with a ma- 
jority in both Houses for the bill in 
the final stages of the battle. 


— another case, the fight of the 
American Legion for the bonus. 
Officers of the Legion, with a backfire 
from 11,000 posts of veterans, kept 
Congress under pressure, notwith- 
standing the strong efforts made by 
the Administration and the Treasury 
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to keep Congress in line to stop this 
“raid on the Treasury”. Back of Pres- 
ident Coolidge and Secretary Mellon 
stood the Chamber of Commerce, 
most of the business organizations of 
the country, and with few exceptions 
the principal newspapers of the coun- 
try. Legion officers never threatened; 
they merely wrote instructions to 
State and post commanders, who in 
turn brought pressure to bear on mem- 
bers from those States to get pledges 
from their Congressmen to keep faith 
with the ex-service men. The Legion 
had to fight an ex-service man’s Anti- 
Bonus League, which had $200,000 to 
spend. The anti-bonus group even 
offered to take some of the ablest 
Legion employees into their pay, at 
higher salaries, but without success. 


LL is fair in love and war. Disgusted 
A by some of the methods and 
statements made by those who were 
fighting the bonus, an employee of 
the anti-bonus group deserted to the 
Legion camp. This man was one of 
the Legion’s star witnesses before the 
Congressional committee, and when 
the anti-bonus group presented its 
testimony, the Legion was well pre- 
pared with ammunition to answer it. 
He had brought to the Legion camp, 
among other things, a list of contribu- 
tors to the anti-bonus group’s war 
chest. Some of the best known busi- 
ness men in the country appeared on 
the list. The Legion wanted this list 
published in the hearings, and the 
committee was put under great pres- 
sure to keep it out of print. But the 
Legion insisted. So it went to the 
printer. When the hearings came back 
from the Government Printing Office, 
however, the list did not appear in 
print. Legion officials made inquiries, 
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and were told by the Government 
Printer that the list had been “lost.” 
To this day Legion officials are won- 
dering how it happened. 

The crux of the bonus fight came 
on the vote in the Senate to override 
the President’s veto. The battle lines 
were closely formed. Legion officials 
felt that there were a dozen Senators 
who might desert their pledges, and 
follow the President. The anti-bonus 
lobby, after a canvass of the situation, 
came to the same conclusion. So this 
group — Brandegee, Elkins, Harreld, 
Keyes, Phipps, Spencer, Stanfield, 
Sterling, Warren, Colt, Cameron and 
McKinley — found themselves _ be- 
tween cross fires. In those critical 
days there were many White House 
breakfasts. Five of the Senatorial 
brethren slipped on the final vote — 
Keyes, Phipps, Sterling, Colt and 
McKinley. But the Legion held eight, 
and the bonus passed over the Presi- 
dent’s veto, $9 votes to 27, ending one 
of the bitterest conflicts between the 
Legislative and the Executive branches 
of the Government in our day. 


oF ig nse geng ge rage ye-6y-sser'y 
his vote to the side of the Presi- 
dent on the last roll call, even though 
he had promised numerous Legion- 
naires that he would stand with them 
to the end of the bitter fight. Before he 
died, he gave the Legion a substantial 
sum for its endowment fund for war 
orphans, and the Legion bears his 
name no ill will. For no one more viv- 
idly than the Legion officers appreci- 
ated the tremendous pressure exerted 
by the Administration on the weak 
and erring brethren on the Hill. Here, 
as so often has happened, the Execu- 
tive Departments have been the great- 
est lobbyists of all. Lobbying activities 
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of Cabinet officers more than once 
have brought sharp criticism from the 
floors of Congress. 


wo other recent instances of the 

effectiveness of lobbies may be. 
mentioned. The so-called power lobby 
last session brought about the defeat 
of the Walsh resolution, for an investi- 
gation of its activities. The power 
lobby was really the joint committee 
on National Utility Associations. For- 
mer Senators Thomas and Lenroot 
presented the case against a Senate 
investigation before the Interstate 
Commerce Committee. But the main 
work was done by unpaid volunteers. 
Nearly every important public utility 
man in the country was in Washington 
while the Walsh resolution was before 
the Senate. Important bankers also 
visited Congressmen in their offices, 
and, as potential contributors to 
campaign funds, they collectively 
exerted considerable influence. No 
great force of public opinion was ex- 
erted on the other side, and the resolu- 
tion was defeated. Instead, the investi- 
gation was turned over to the Federal 
Trade Commission. Evidence sub- 
mitted to that body showed that 
former Senator Lenroot had received 
two fees of $10,000 each for his serv- 
ices in leading the fight against the 
Walsh resolution. 

Fresh in the Congressional mind 
also is the campaign which the Na- 
tional Council for the Prevention of 
War waged against the Coolidge- 
Wilbur Naval Bill, calling for the 
construction of seventy-one new war- 
ships for the United States Navy. 
No Pacifist group in the country is 
better organized than this. Like the 
Anti-Saloon League and the Methodist 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition and 
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Public Morals, its activity illustrates 
that the higher the “moral” purpose 
of a Washington lobby, the more 
vicious are its methods, and the more 
intimidating its strategy. The so- 
called “uplift” organizations invaria- 
bly go at Congress hammer and tongs. 


NABLE to make headway in the 
U committee room against the 
Administration’s seventy-one ship 
programme, the National Council 
launched a letter and telegram offen- 
sive. It is the boast of the organization 
that in twenty-four hours, through 
2,500 key men and women, it can 
bring anywhere from 50,000 to 250,000 
letters and protests to Congress. Out 
of what appeared a clear sky, thou- 
sands of letters and telegrams came to 
the offices of Members of the House 
and Senate, protesting against the 
threat of the Administration’s pro- 
gramme to the peace of the world. It 
was perhaps the biggest paper offen- 
sive in recent years. I can well recall 
running into the late “Uncle Tom” 
Butler, Chairman of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee, as he came out of 
his office one morning when the battle 
was at its height. The “fighting 
Quaker”’, a good friend of the Navy in 
times past, was having a hard time 
getting himself to swallow the Admin- 
istration programme. “One hundred 
and twenty letters of protest today,” 
he sighed, shaking his head dubiously. 
“Every letter means a postage stamp. 
There must be tremendous opposition 
to this bill when so many people take 
the trouble to write a letter to me.” 
Little did he realize that nine out of 
ten of these really came from the 
office of the National Council for 
the Prevention of War, whose office 
is under the very shadow of the White 
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House. Congress wilted before this 
barrage. When the Administration bill 
came from the committee room, it had 
been slashed from seventy-one ships 
to sixteen. Now the National Council 
is gunning in the Senate to prevent 
even this small addition to the Naval 
forces of the United States. 


HoH" much does it cost to run a 
lobby in Washington? It is per- 
haps as difficult to strike an average as 
to say how much a man can safely 
marry on today. It all depends on the 
man, in theonecase, and thelobbyin the 
other. Effective lobbies in Washington 
number about 300, though some have 
placed the number higher than this. 
In size, and in the number of employ- 
ees, there is a wide range. The Ameri- 
can Legion won its bonus fight with 
a legislative lobby that costs only 
$26,000 a year. Contrast this with the 
Chamber of Commerce, spokesman for 
American business, with a budget of 
over a million dollars a year, 300 em- 
ployees, and a fine building all its own 
on Lafayette Square. Not all of its 
work is strictly lobbying, for the 
Chamber has many activities. But 
the bulk of the money, and the major 
portion of the labor of its employees, 
go toward presenting to Congress the 
views of American business on pend- 
ing legislation. 

True, all lobbies cannot be heartily 
defended. In the words of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, organizations 
flourish which “prey upon the cre- 
dulity of people who have an interest, 
or fancy they have an interest, in 
what Congress shall do... . They 
obtain money from those whom they 
pretend to represent under false pre- 
tenses, and in reports on their activ- 
ities resort to downright mendacity. 
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“In the telephone directory of Wash- 
ington there appear between 300 and 
400 alleged associations, ninety per 
cent. of which are fakes, organized for 
the sole purpose of profit for those 
who are in Washington. There are 
fake scientific associations, fake agri- 
cultural associations, fake temperance 
associations, etc. In fact every activity 
of the human mind has been capitalized 
by some grafter. Ninety-nine dollars 
out of every hundred contributed by 
the public to these organizations, go 
into the pockets of the promoters.” 


— brings us to the group whose 
members Senator Caraway pictur- 
esquely brands as the “snake doctors” 
of politics. Here we find men — and 
women — who, pretending to have 
influence, take innocent people’s 
money, with the promise that, through 
their personal acquaintanceship and 
inside knowledge of the workings of 
the Government machinery, they will 
get a particular bill passed, or secure 
some favor from a Government de- 
partment. The Capital has no monop- 
oly on snake doctors. 

The social lobby, as it existed in 
the old days, is fast becoming a 
historical memory. Champagne and 
women no longer offer an opportunity 
for those who in this day would like 
to become Twentieth Century Sam 
Wards. Last session, Lawrence Wilder, 
promoter of the four-day ship bill, 
held open house at the Carlton Hotel, 
to members of Congress and others 
who vote dry and drink wet. But he 
did not succeed in getting Congress 
to invest any of the people’s money 
in the project. But such instances are 
the exceptions rather than the rule. 
As one legislative agent told me, 
“Congressmen find it too easy to get a 
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drink nowadays to make it probable 
that because you have given them 
something in your house, they will 
therefore support the bill you are 
pushing in Congress.” Members of 
Congress eat griddle cakes and sau- 
sages with the President; but many 
of them will come away to vote later 
against the Administration. Entdr- 
tainment may occasionally smooth. 
his course, but it by no means as- 
sures the lobbyist that it will get him 
to his destination. 


HE lobby that uses objectionable 
§ yor over along period may dig 
its own grave. “High pressure” meth- 
ods are apt to be successful only if 
the lobbyist has a large group back of 
him. Take the Anti-Saloon League, 
under the late Wayne B. Wheeler, the 
most tyrannical lobby that ever 
planted itself near Capitol Hill. 
Wheeler for long was a virtual dic- 
tator, and there were many Congress- 
men who could hardly call their souls 
their own. A newspaper man once 
walked into the office of Senator 
Sheppard, of Texas, to ask him what 
his opinion was of a certain bill. 
Sheppard immediately called up 
Wheeler, to find out what his answer 
should be. But there are evidences 
that the worm has turned. In the 
South, especially, Democratic candi- 
dates for Congress will not easily 
forget the fight made by the Anti- 
Saloon League against Smith. They 
regard it as a tool of the Republican 
Party, and, as one member remarked 
just after election, speaking of the 
Anti-Saloon League, “Thank God, 
that load is off my back!” The Anti- 
Saloon League still has power, but 
not the dictatorial control that it once 
possessed. 
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High pressure lobbying, as evi- 
denced by the Anti-Saloon League and 
the National Council for the Preven- 
tion of War, may go so far as to pro- 
duce a reaction that in turn will throw 
the organization which uses such 
methods, if not into disrepute, at 
least under a cloud of ill will. The form 
letter and inspired telegram campaign 
has lost its novelty. That alone is a 
hopeful sign of the times. 


G” AS a private citizen, unheralded 
and without introductions, into 
the office of a Member of Congress, 
and you will quickly enough find out 
what an infinitesimally small place the 
individual citizen occupies on the 
Congressional horizon. You will be 
treated politely enough, but your 
chances of winning the Congressman 
to your point of view are virtually mi/. 
You have but one vote to command, 
your own, for in these days you are 
not even sure that your wife will vote 
for the same candidate that you will. 
The individual citizen, in himself, is 
virtually without representation on 
Capitol Hill. Except in the imagina- 
tion of the political philosopher, the 
“natural man”, as such, does not 
exist. For each citizen is tied to a 
particular economic interest, whether 
he be a farmer, a banker, a college 
professor, or an exporter of razors 
or shaving cream. Lobbies_ give 
these economic groups a represen- 
tation in the National Capital, and 
thus help to broaden the bases of our 
democracy. 

It is only when an individual citizen 
ties himself to an organization that 
has a lobby, if you want to call it that, 
in Washington, that he begins to exer- 
cise a voice in national affairs, If he 
has an interest in the conduct of the 


nation’s business, if he has a legitimate 
right to ask, as a citizen and tax payer 
of a free country, that Congress give 
his views careful consideration, then 
the quicker he allies himself with a 
group maintaining an organization in 
the Capital, the sooner will his voice 
be heard. Vigilance is the price of 
safety even here. He must watch his 
lobbyist, just as a good citizen calls 
the mayor of his city from time to time 
for an account of his stewardship. A 
careful watch of this kind will drive 
parasites from their soft retreats, 
and do much to prevent the abuses 
and evils which may characterize 
lobbies today, as in the past. 


ONGRESS, too, needs a little more 
C backbone in resisting high pres- 
sure offensives. It needs to be on the 
watch against lobbying ex-Members, 
for former Congressmen are numbered 
among the most objectionable lobby- 
ists in Washington. Cowardice is still 
the greatest curse of politics. The 
whip always cracks the loudest where 
courage is at a premium. There is 
need for a more intelligent understand- 
ing, both in and out of Congress, of 
the legitimate contribution which the 
lobby makes to democratic govern- 
ment. For the lobby, new style, is a 
co-worker and friend of a Congress- 
man. It helps him, gives him informa- 
tion, does research work for him. 
shows him what the public is thinking, 
and what particular groups feel are 
to their interest. The Third House 
has a real and legitimate place in the 
Government of the country, and if it 
has faults, so too has Congress, and 
the citizen who is too lazy to vote, 
He who defends the lobby today, is 
not essaying the rdle of a devil’s 
advocate. 





The Threat of Insanity 


By CARLTON KENDALL 


The alarming increase of insanity in the United States makes 
most timely an expert examination of the nature, cause, 
prevention and cure of mental disorders 


“Quand on ne trouve pas son repos en soi-méme il est inutile de le chercher ailleurs.” 


I 


NLESs something is done to 
check the rate at which insan- 


ity is increasing in the United 


States, there will not be a sane man or’ 


woman left in North America in two 
hundred years. And in fifty years, the 
burden of supporting the insane and 
feeble-minded will be so heavy that 
some statisticians doubt if the sane 
population can maintain it. 

Already the present capacity of 
mental institutions is inadequate. The 
Eldridge State Hospital in California, 
for example, reports over eight hun- 
dred idiots and aments waiting for 
admission. Three years ago New York 
State spent over five millions improv- 
ing its asylums, which today are over- 
crowded. Yet daily the percentage of 
insane to sane increases. In IgI0, 
159,096 patients were in State Hospi- 
tals for Mental Diseases. By 1927 the 
number had increased to 250,890. The 
increase is not only absolute, but 
relative to population also. 

At present two out of every five 
hundred American citizens either have 
been treated for insanity or are incar- 


cerated in asylums and maintained at 
public expense. But this percentage is 
small compared with that of the vast 
army of neurotics, morons, mentally 
soft, lunatics, idiots and neurasthenics 
who are at liberty and who either al- 
ready are permanently afflicted or are 
liable to develop psychoses. What this 
mad percentage of our total popula- 
tion is, no one but H. L. Mencken 
would dare to guess; he would prob- 
ably place it as about the same as that 
of the purity of ivory soap. And per- 
haps he would not be far wrong. 


— one-half of our university 
graduates in America have suffered 
from threatened or actual nervous 
breakdowns; and fully one-third of our 
metropolitan business men. So as- 
tounding has this percentage of the 
mentally unhealthy become that its 
effect upon our national civilization 
and character is being remarked by 
foreign psychologists. “Will America 
become the world’s greatest mad- 
house?” they inquire. Personally I do 
not think so (at least I do not think it 
will become much madder than the 
rest of the world), for already steps are 
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being taken, such as the establishing 
of the Psychological Centre in New 
York City, to educate the public to 
insanity prophylaxis. 

When Americans understand how 
to prevent insanity as well as they now 
understand how to prevent pneumo- 
nia, the danger point in our nation 
will be passed. 


opay the nature and cause of in- 
‘ae are little understood by the 
average man and woman, many of 
whom consider it a personal insult for 
a specialist to suggest that they are 
suffering from a mental disorder. This 
attitude on the part of most people 
toward insanity arises from miscon- 
ception of the nature of the malady 
and from fear of ridicule. 

A tinge of insanity implies no lack of 
mental ability, for frequently it is ac- 
companied by rare genius. As Pascal 
observes, “extreme mind is close to 
extreme insanity,” while Krafft-Eb- 
ing, a noted specialist on insanity, con- 
cludes “that more people of great 
genius exhibit manifestations of in- 
sanity than do persons of ordinary 
mental faculties.” Goethe, the great 
German poet, Benevenuto Cellini, the 
noted Italian artist, both went quite 
mad at periods. Cardinal Richelieu 
capered about his room imitating a 
horse, while Lord Beaconsfield used to 
shout aloud at times to make sure he 
was alive. Few great men’s lives fail to 
show some signs of mental disorders. 
Only the bovine-minded are abso- 
lutely sane, for, as Voltaire writes, 
“Heaven in forming us mixed our life 
with reason and madness.” Therefore 
no one need feel ashamed to be a little 
mad occasionally. Only when accom- 
panied by a spearmint brain does in- 
sanity become a disgrace. 
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However, while it may be an asset 
to be successfully insane at the right 
moment, it certainly is a drawback to 
be unsuccessfully so at the wrong 
time. And it is unsuccessful insanity 
which is increasing in the United States 
at such an alarming ratio — ruining 
happiness, disrupting homes, causing 
social revolt, brutal crimes and finan- 
cial crashes, and warping the lives of 
maturing youth so that they become 
not praiseworthy citizens but miser- 
able failures and menaces to the social 
organism. 

Until the public is educated to pro- 
tect itself against this type of in- 
sanity, America’s place in the sun is 
endangered. 

Let us, therefore, review a few of the 
main facts concerning this disease, 
which attacks the tree of life itself. 


II 


NSANITY is not a medical term. It is 
I a legal term. In most countries it 
is defined as a mental disease causing 
an individual to behave in such a fash- 
ion that he either is a menace to soci- 
ety or incapable of self-support. Until 
the malady reaches that stage, the 
person is declared sane by the State. 

This definition is most unfortunate. 
It creates the erroneous idea that in- 
sanity is a sudden affliction, making a 
person run amuck or plan a week-end 
excursion to the dark side of themoon. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Insanity is not a sudden afflic- 
tion. It is a disease — like typhoid 
fever or smallpox. And like any other 
disease, it runs its course and if taken 
in time can usually be prevented. 

Insanity may result, according to 
Dr. Charles A. Mercier, from one or 
more of three kinds of stresses: (1) A 
direct stress or disturbing agent acting 
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directly on the nerve tissue of the 
highest regions of the brain, such as 
violence, tumors, blood poisoning, etc. 
(2) An indirect stress arising within 
the limits of the organism and in the 
commerce between the individual and 
his circumstances; and (3) A stress 
arising out of the relations between the 
organism and its surroundings. 


HE first cause produces what is 
'T called somatic insanity (insanity 
resulting from brain or nerve cell in- 
juries), and with this type, once the 
injury has progressed beyond repara- 
tion a cure is impossible. Since the 
cause is usually from accident outside 
the preventive ability of the pa- 
tient, a prophylaxis is impossible. The 
other two types however can usually 
be prevented if taken in time. Before 
discussing some of the methods of 
prevention, let us examine the rela- 
tion between insanity and intellectual 
ability. 

In no sense does insanity imply 
mental deficiency. Idiots, morons and 
imbeciles are not normally insane. 
Sometimes, it is true, we have an insane 
idiot of the higher type, but this is ex- 
ceptional rather than the rule. 

Idiots, morons and imbeciles are 
aments, to use a word coined by Dr. 
A. F. Tredgold of London University. 
Aments are sub-normal and amongst 
them are found the monsters of na- 
ture— unfortunate human beings 
with heads suggesting horses, dogs, 
satyrs, imps of the lower world; beings 
whose bodies and minds are created 
warped, twisted, distorted. They are 
the types that the layman usually pic- 
tures when he visualizes a lunatic, but 
they are far different in appearance 
from the insane. One cannot visit an 
ament hospital and ever forget the 
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human horror therein, while a casual 
walk through many insane wards re- 
veals specimens of humanity little dif- 
ferent from those one sees in an or- 
dinary hospital catering to all classes. 
I have seen aments so devoid of brain 
cells that they would starve to death 
at a table laden with food and neces- 
sitate regular feeding by attendants. 
On the other hand, I have enjoyed 
brilliant discussions in two languages 
about intricate phases of science and 
metaphysics with insane patients 
locked in “the most violent” wards. 
Autopsies on the brains of non-somatic 
insanity patients reveal physically 
normal brains. In no sense does in- 
sanity imply sub-normal intelligence, 
and this point cannot be repeated too 
often if the popular misconceptions 
about insanity are to be dispelled. 


INCE the ament lacks the mecha- 
S nism for intelligence, nothing save 
a new brain will restore his reason. As 
yet medical science is unable to trans- 
plant brains, so the ament is practi- 
cally incurable, save in very rare cases 
responding to glandular treatment. 
Another dissimilarity between aments 
and insane is that aments are usually 
born so, while lunatics usually “con- 
tract their malady” through mental 
disorder or decay. Mental decay is 
known scientifically as “dementia”; 
from which arises the term dementia 
precox, about which we read so much 
in connection with the suicides of uni- 
versity students. 

To recognize an ament is quite easy. 
Their low intelligence marks them at 
once if they are not close to the bor- 
derland of what we call the normal. 
Frequently they are just able to “get 
by” in society, running errands, dis- 
tributing handbills or selling papers. 
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Their stupidity makes them poor 
workmen, but calls forth our consid- 
eration and sympathy. They are the 
children of society. Peculiarities of 
speech and head shapes often distin- 
guish them. In the lower grades the 
heads vary from microcephalics no 
larger than nutmeg melons to hydro- 
cephalics whose brain cavities have 
been enlarged by a watery fluid until 
the head resembles that of a fanciful 
man from Mars. 


© RECOGNIZE an insane person is 

much more difficult than to iden- 
tify an ament. Physically the average 
insane patients have no distinctive or 
peculiar characteristics. Their head 
shapes vary in about the same way as 
do those of the sane. Even brain size 
offers no clue, for the largest brain 
discovered in the world, according to 
de Quatrefages, belonged to a lunatic. 
There is no true insane type. The only 
manner in which an insane person can 
be distinguished from a sane person is 
through his conversation and behav- 
ior. Sometimes the eyes have a pe- 
culiar glint and the pupils dilate or 
contract during maniacal spells when 
patients are violent, but these phe- 
nomena are not universal and are dif- 
ficult to recognize without consider- 
able experience. 

From the behavioristic viewpoint, 
the truest assurance of a person’s 
sanity is the ability to face the facts of 
life as they are, to succeed in accord- 
ance with intellectual and physical 
capacity, and to get along with com- 
panions on life’s highroad. 

Self-delusion is one of the hall- 
marks of insanity. If a man has not 
sufficient wit to admit truth to him- 
self, he cannot hope to be classed as 
sane. Most forms of insanity are rooted 
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in self-deception. In catatonia, for ex- 
ample, the patient shuts herself out 
from the world, ignores the people 
about her and tries to live in a uni- 
verse of her own mental fabrication, 
sometimes even speaking entirely in 
rhyme, a peculiarity which has given 
rise to a theory that all poets are 
catatonics. In paranoia likewise, the 
patient lives in a network of system- 
atic delusions so arranged as to explain 
his acts, misfortunes and failure to suc- 
ceed in life. Some paranoiacs will en- 
gage in as extravagant explanations of 
why they do not succeed, as a political 
boss explaining the loss of an election. 
When a man goes about continually 
self-justifying his business, profes- 
sional or artistic failures, he shows the 
characteristics of incipient paranoia. 
The best refutation of failure is dem- 
onstrated ability to succeed. 


HILDREN are born into an unfamil- 
C iar world about which during 
their childhood they weave fancies and 
day dreams. When they mature, if 
they are normal, they perceive the 
falseness of these fabricated concep- 
tions about life and the world in which 
they live. They discover that life is a 
compromise between ideals and real- 
ity, between ambitions and achieve- 
ments. They view objectively the 
world about them, see and recognize 
its stark facts, accept them, and cease 
trying to twist reality into the gossa- 
mer of their dreams, concentrating 
their energies instead upon meeting 
successfully the problems of human 
existence. The person who most often 
develops insanity, on the other hand, 
persists in trying to retain childish 
illusions about life. The result: If a 
sudden catastrophe brings him face to 
face with relentless reality, he is un- 

















prepared to meet the situation, his fan- 
tasy world falls into chaos, he does 
not know what to do, where to turn, 
how to manage in such an emergency. 
Eventually he ends in the madhouse 
or at least falls a victim to one of 
those spells of temporary insanity 
which social usage designates “a 
nervous breakdown.” 


HE victims of self-delusion often 

talk much about ideals and how 
American civilization lacks them. 
They usually conceive of themselves 
as being inwardly superior to others, 
incapable of harlotry and murder, 
greatly misunderstood, cruelly mis- 
treated by the brash file of the social 
organism, deserted by Fate, forsaken 
by God. Generally their religious con- 
cepts are very adolescent — rarely 
beyond comprehending a personal God 
who rewards the virtuous and pun- 
ishes the flappers. Virtue to them 
means physical virtue. Their minds 
may be cesspools in which wallow 
Freudian monsters, yet they feel 
qualified to throw the first stone. 
They are in constant conflict between 
their mental selves and their material 
environment, and are unable to dis- 
cover the source of the incongruity. 
In order to escape from reality, they 
often drug themselves with pleasures. 
Genuine inner happiness never comes 
to them, for they lack the first ingredi- 
ent of happiness— inner harmony. 
Material success frequently eludes 
them, for their minds are too occupied 
combating and romanticizing reality 
to focus in deep concentration on the 
problems to be solved in winning 
wealth, position and fame. Those who 
do accumulate riches however join 
that body of unhappy American mil- 
lionaires who, like King Midas, are 
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cursed with a golden touch that stands 
between themselves and life, and go 
about unable to do anything save pile 
up more and more of the yellow metal. 

The relation between sanity and 
business success is self-evident. Prob- 
ably more failures occur from over- 
strained nervous systems than from 
any other single cause. The man who 
cannot command himself cannot com- 
mand others. The man who lacks men- 
tal poise lacks the power of concentra- 
tion. A warped mind is ignorant of its 
own defects and thus cannot see the 
cause of its failure successfully to 
meet competition. If a man is failing 
in his economic life, he should do the 
same as the man who finds it impossi- 
ble to readjust himself to his environ- 
ment; he should consult a mental 
specialist before he destroys the bloom 
of his life in fruitless mental turmoil 
and crashes into the abyss of human 
bankruptcy. 


uT perhaps the greatest test of 
B sanity, after all, is the ability to ~ 
get along with one’s companions, 
especially with the members of one’s 
immediate family. More divorces re- 
sult from the insane acts of one or both 
of the parties concerned than from any 
other single factor. More misunder- 
standings between parents and chil- 
dren arise from neurotic conditions, 
mental diseases, or temporary insane 
spells, than from actual material 
grievances. If domestic discord were 
properly understood as arising from 
pathological mental conditions and 
treated accordingly, many of the un- 
happiest moments of family friction 
would be abolished. That two people 
who previously got along happily to- 
gether, suddenly find they can no 
longer continue to do so, implies some 
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mental or emotional alteration in one 
or both of them. One of the saddest 
sights is to watch a couple continue 
year after year converting the dining 
table into a Verdun, living in an at- 
mosphere of nagging and mutual 
criticism and growing gray in unhap- 
piness, simply because one or both of 
them refuse to meet the facts of reality 
and adjust their inner and outer lives 
accordingly. 

Thus when you see a man failing in 
his business, his community and in his 
home, you may be fairly sure that he 
is suffering from a mental disease 
which prevents him from facing life 
and solving its problems. If his situa- 
tion grows steadily worse, you may 
confidently expect a mental break- 
down, unless he comes to his senses 
and undergoes a course of treatment. 
And the same may be predicted of a 
woman who is incapable of adjusting 
herself to her home conditions and, 
like a general in the midst of a marsh, 
making the most of a bad situation. 
If the sane woman finds her home con- 
ditions intolerable, she sets about to 
remodel them, while the unfortunate 
woman suffering from mental derange- 
ment merely sits down to complain 
and lament about her unhappy mar- 
riage, thus irritating further her al- 
ready over-strained nerves. 


Ill 


ow can one know when a nervous 
H breakdown is approaching and 
avoid it? We have partly answered this 
question in the preceding sections, but 
let us endeavor to examine the symp- 
toms of approaching mental collapse 
more closely, so that we may be better 
able to discover even the earliest of 
them. 
“For every person, as for every 


beam and every rope, there is a break- 
ing strain,” says Dr. Mercier. “‘Sub- 
ject a man to sufficient stress, and 
however well he may be constituted, 
he will become insane. Whenever a 
mechanism fails to perform the duty 
demanded of it, the reason must be 
either that the work is too heavy for 
the mechanism or that the mechanism 
is not strong enough for the work.” 


ACH person presents an individual 
E problem. In no two human beings 
is the breaking strain at the same 
point of nervous endurance. The task 
of the psychologist and psychiatrist is 
first to ascertain what mental kinks if 
any the patient possesses, then to as- 
certain his probable limit of nervous 
endurance and help him reorganize his 
life, so that he will be in no danger of 
reaching the fatal point. This anyone 
of average intelligence and introspec- 
tion can do for himself, providing he is 
honest with himself. 

An examination of what a man 
reads, his amusements, his religious 
beliefs, his sexual life, his domestic 
conduct, and his attitude toward the 
laws of his country and toward that 
larger body of unwritten law which 
governs his relationship with his fellow 
men, will offer a clue to any mental 
kinks that he may possess. These 
kinks are his weak spots and should be 
eliminated if possible. If, like some bad 
habits, he cannot eliminate them, he 
should at least accept them and cease 
to worry about them, endeavor to re- 
duce their part in his life, especially 
his psychic life, to a minimum, and 
eventually replace them with less dan- 
gerous sins. 

The most taxing periods of life are 
those following adolescence and sen- 
ility. More people go insane at these 
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times than at any other. This is prob- 
ably due in a large measure to en- 
vironmental stresses, such as home ir- 
ritation, business worries or affaires 
d’amour—-stresses which already tax 
the nerves to capacity. The added 
strain of psychic readjustment to the 
changes taking place within the physi- 
cal body proves more than the already 
harassed nervous constitution can 
bear and a breakdown is the result. 
Fortunately this breakdown is often 
only temporary. Few realize that it is 
an attack of insanity and take warning 
accordingly. A period of nervousness, 
an easing up of the daily strain, a 
change of diet and the paying of more 
attention to matters of health and hy- 
giene, usually bring the person to his 
feet again. But unless the environ- 
mental stresses are removed, the re- 
covery is only outward. The germs of 
the mental disease still remain in the 
body, and sooner or later again wreck 
either the mental or physical health of 
the convalescent. 


re realize the amazing number of 
physical maladies known to have 
been caused by diseased minds. E. J. 
Kempf, in an article about Autonomic 
Functions and the Personality, men- 
tions nausea, loss of appetite, head- 
aches and disturbances of the menses, 
among a formidable list of derange- 
ments due to repression of intense 
affections, such as thwarted love. Dr. 
A. A. White, the noted American psy- 
chiatrist, has found that even such 
common maladies as asthma, sore 
throat, backache, hay fever, diabetes, 
skin diseases, loss of hair, and tooth- 
ache, can be traced as “originating at 
the psychological level”; while Dr. 
Howard E. Ruggles, Professor of 
Roentgenology at the University of 
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California, says that at least one-third 
of the patients he examines for gastro- 
intestinal disorders have no actual 
lesions, yet are sick, and if an addi- 
tional load is thrown upon them in the 
way of worry, fear or overwork, some- 
times they develop actual ulcers of the 
stomach necessitating an operation. 
From careful research into the subject, 
it would seem as if half of the diseases 
affecting the human race are directly 
or indirectly caused by nervous dis- 
orders resulting from deranged men- 
talities. 

Until men and women understand 
how to preserve psychic health, they 
are in constant danger of falling vic- 
tims to some fatal physical as well as 
mental malady. Many a person who 
washes his body daily never thinks of 
renovating his mind. A clean mind is 
as essential to health as a clean colon. 
Through the consciousness comes the 
supply of psychic electricity which 
stimulates the atoms within the body, 
which excites metabolism, which keeps 
the heart beating its rhythm of life. 
If this stream of invisible energy is 
polluted by psychic germs, it will poi- 
son the system as quickly as will ty- 
phoid-laden water or the bite of a 
fever-carrying mosquito. 


ome of the forerunners of approach- 
S ing nervous breakdowns noticed 
by insane patients are an alteration 
of the sense of humor, poor memory, 
unsociability, a desire to brood alone, 
inability to concentrate, “muddy 


thinking,” a feeling of inharmony 
with the world, a feeling of persecution, 
trembling “near the pit of the stom- 
ach” (usually at the solar plexus), a 
series of psychic experiences, a sudden 
change of religious ideas, or a whirling 
sensation as if the whole mental self 
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were revolving at a tremendous rate 
and were about to fly into ten million 
bits. 

Perhaps the most noticeable com- 
mon indication of coming mental 
breakdown is increasing irritability. 
Anger is believed to be associated with 
the malfunctioning of the adrenal 
glands. These glands are of great im- 
portance in maintaining the nervous 
balance of the human body; once they 
become over-irritated they create 
havoc with the disposition and health. 
The man who goes into a black rage 
because his wife burns the potatoes is 
much nearer the insane asylum than 
his neighbor who merely shrugs his 
shoulders and accepts the accident as 
a part of life’s vicissitudes. 


EOPLE living in cities are brought 
Pp into close contact with each other. 
This contact inevitably results in sit- 
uations which are annoying and try- 
ing to human patience, but even the 
most difficult situation is worth only 
about so much anger. When that 
amount is exceeded, nerve strain re- 
sults. The sane man does not lose his 
temper. He maintains his poise at all 
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times, especially as regards what his 
contemporaries may say in criticism of 
him. “Fancy any man taking another 
man so seriously!” Lloyd-George is 
said to have remarked to his secretary 
after watching President Wilson lose 
control of himself at the mention of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s name. 

A fair test of one’s stability of mind is 
to expose oneself to a trying situation 
and test the capacity of one’s poise. 


F A person is not sure about the 
I state of his own sanity, he should 
consult a psychiatrist and undergo an 
examination. A mental examination is 
no more of an ordeal than a physical 
examination, and equally important. 
The time may come when mental 
examinations will be as much a matter 
of routine as visits to the dentist. 
When this time does arrive, the shadow 
of the Demon of Madness will be 
removed from our land and the per- 
centage of individual happiness will 
increase. Most of the tragedies which 
touch the human heart and blight 
earthly happiness result from a lack of 
proper mental adjustment to the reali- 
ties of human existence. 
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Guilty or Not Guilty? 


By Justin MILLER 
Dean of the Law School, University of Southern California 


How Los Angeles, with its office of Public Defender, has freed 
the prisoner at the bar from ruthless exploitation 
by shysters so common elsewhere 


erly understand and sympathize 

with the poor, innocent man 
accused of crime, on his way from 
arrest to punishment. Beset by dangers 
on every side, cut off from friends and 
family, such persons can, and many 
times do, suffer humiliation and dis- 
grace without opportunity to avail 
themselves of the many “rights” 
which are supposed to be theirs. 

Most people are willing to agree 
that the way of the transgressor is, 
and should be, hard. Many people are 
inclined to question the policy of our 
law which, for many years, has said 
that it is better for ninety-nine guilty 
persons to escape than that one inno- 
cent person should be punished. The 
swing of the pendulum in criminal 
legislation at the present time is un- 
doubtedly toward more severe pun- 
ishments, for “speeding up” trials, 
for capturing and convicting more and 
more of the ninety-nine who heretofore 
have been allowed to escape. Along 
with all this have come increased 
dangers for the innocent man, and for 
his family. These dangers are present 
at every step of the proceedings, from 
arrest to the doors of the penitentiary. 


Je Bunyan’s Pilgrim could prop- 





The law provides that arrests shall 
be made only upon warrant, except in 
particular situations and, generally, 
even more severely limits arrests 
made at night in misdemeanor cases. 
For the person of wealth or standing 
in the community, these laws are 
usually effective. For the poor person, 
they may provide no protection at all 
when the police “dragnet” goes into 
operation and wholesale arrests are 
made “on suspicion”. It is perhaps 
true, as has been contended, that only 
by this method of law violation can 
police work be made effective under 
present conditions. It is equally true 
that it causes poor persons to lose 
their jobs, that it breaks up families, 
that it causes juvenile dependency 
and delinquency, and that it pre-dis- 
poses to crime, marginal, economic 
producers who would otherwise be 
able to compete successfully. 


HE law provides that a person 
‘Looe for crime shall be taken 
without delay before a magistrate and 
given opportunity to provide bail. 
For the poor person who does not 
know the law or who has no way of 
reaching his friends, this law means 
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nothing. Many times such persons are 
held incommunicado for several days. 
In this connection also the law pro- 
vides that an arrested person has a 
right to see a lawyer. This right is 
many times denied, either by an out- 
right refusal to permit such a com- 
munication or by the ignorance of the 
accused. A successful defense of a 
charge of crime requires that witnesses 
must be found and examined, sub- 
pcenas issued and served, and prepara- 
tion made for the trial of the case. 
The accused person, lost in jail and 
out of touch with the world, is cer- 
tainly in no position to make such 
investigations or cause them to be 
made. The State has its agents in the 
field constantly, searching the high- 
ways and byways for evidence. 


roM the moment of arrest the ac- 
Froused person undergoes a searching 
examination, which may take the 
form of various “third degree” meth- 
ods. Reported cases which have found 
their way to the appellate courts 
reveal the character of those methods. 
In some instances it consists of con- 
tinuous, day and night questioning by 
relays of officers and investigators, 
until the suspect “breaks” and signs a 
confession, admitting in each case 
that it is given freely and voluntarily 
without intimidation or promise of 
reward. Sometimes he is put in solitary 
confinement, or in a sweatbox; slugged 
or beaten with a rubber hose; taken to 
the morgue to view a dead body; told 
that his wife or a friend has confessed 
and put the blame on him. Many are 
the devices used and many the con- 
fessions procured. No doubt many 
such confessions are made by guilty 
persons. It is equally true that others 
are not. Most people assume that 
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such confessions are useful only as 
evidence at the trial of the case, and 
that a law prohibiting their use as 
evidence would eliminate the “third 
degree”. As a matter of fact, most of 
the criminals against whom judgments 
of guilt are entered are not convicted 
on trial, but plead guilty without 
trial. The record of “convictions” of 
which the prosecutor boasts is made 
up largely of pleas of guilty, the credit 
for which belongs largely to the police. 

For instance, figures lately compiled 
by Professor Raymond Moley of 
Columbia University, covering 24 of 
our largest cities, show an average of 
77% per cent. of all “convictions” to 
have been on pleas of guilty. In St. 
Paul and Syracuse the rate was as 
high as 9§ per cent., and the lowest 
rates were 33 per cent. in San Fran- 
cisco and 47 per cent. in Atlanta. 


MAN who confesses guilt usually 
A pleads guilty. In such a case no 
one inquires about the “third degree”’. 
It is easy to see that in such a large 
number of pleas of guilty, that of the 
innocent man, coerced into a confes- 
sion and plea of guilty, may be easily 
overlooked. This is the real danger of 
the “third degree”. That it does still 
exist there can be no doubt. Hubert 
Morrow, the President of the Los 
Angeles Bar Association, recently 
published a statement in the official 
bulletin of that Association in which 
he cited a number of instances of 
official abuse of power and summarized 
his indictment in these terms: 

We have all noted over a period of years the 
accumulation of instances of clear violations 
of the rights of prisoners; and the evil is growing 
continually and rapidly. At times prisoners 
have been subjected to physical and mental 
abuse to force confessions, portions of their 
statements have been deleted and in that 
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condition used in evidence against them. . . . 
It is not my purpose unduly to enlarge upon 
specific instances of cruel and un-American 
methods. Every lawyer at this bar is some- 
what informed of them, and the press carries 
references to almost daily happenings of such 
nature. 


Another use of the “third degree” is 
to obtain clues to other evidence and 
to other criminals. For these reasons 
we may be sure that so long as accused 
persons remain in custody of officers 
charged with getting convictions, the 
“third degree” will be used in one 
form or another, unless the safeguards 
of the law are made available to all 
accused persons, rich and poor alike. 


HE police are not by any means 
T the only enemies of accused per- 
sons. The jails and inferior criminal 
courts swarm with an array of unde- 
sirable characters, preying openly 
upon them. There is first the shyster 
lawyer. These fellows are a little lower 
in the scale than the ambulance chas- 
ers. Sometimes they do not even main- 
tain offices, but loiter about the jails 
and courts, waiting for a call from a 
confederate in the person of a jailer or 
another prisoner. The technique then 
is to find out whether John Doe has 
any money or property. If he has, the 
shyster is recommended highly as a 
trial lawyer, or as one who by reason 
of political connections can “square” 
the case. If John Doe takes the bait, 
the shyster is sent for. He interviews 
his client, particularly to find out the 
names of relatives, employers, or 
friends, and then sends out distress 
calls for more money, assuring the 
recipients of his messages that unless 
it is forthcoming John Doe must surely 
go to the penitentiary. One example 
will suffice: A boy of nineteen was 
charged with assault with a deadly 
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weapon, following a fight in which he 
was one of the participants. His 
mother interested herself in the case 
and was assured by the Sheriff and the 
District Attorney that a careful ex- 
amination of the evidence would be 
made and that she would be advised 
before prosecution was commenced. 
The investigation revealed that the 
boy had probably acted in self-defense 
and that he had a good reputation. 
It was decided to dismiss the case 
against him. In the meantime one of 
the shysters had been retained, had 
frightened the mother with the fear 
that her son would be sent to the 
penitentiary, and had persuaded her 
to give him a note and a mortgage for 
almost the full value of her home. 
Only the dismissal of the case pre- 
vented the transfer, and the shyster 
was brazen enough to protest bitterly 
to the District Attorney for securing a 
dismissal before he could get his “‘fee”’. 
The records of bar association com- 
mittees on grievances and professional 
conduct, in the larger cities, are full of 
instances of the same character. 


NOTHER group in the criminal law 
A underworld are the bail bond 
sharks. These creatures are first cous- 
ins of the loan sharks, and from them 
have learned the most approved meth- 
ods of extortion and blackmail. Fre- 
quently these so-called brokers have 
shyster lawyers and corrupt officers on 
their payrolls. Sometimes prisoners 
are allowed to communicate only with 
their representatives. In some cities it 
has been revealed that even the police 
court judges are subservient to these 
brokers and have turned over to them 
the fixing of bail and the release of 
prisoners. Exorbitant premiums are 
charged for bail, but if the price is 
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paid, in many instances the prisoner is 
allowed to walk out free and clear. 


LOSELY associated with the shyster 
C lawyer, the corrupt jailer and the 
bailbond shark is the equally corrupt 
interpreter. Here again our generaliza- 
tion must not be too broad. Just as 
there are some honest, sincere criminal 
lawyers and police officers, so there 
are honest interpreters. But some of 
them are not. Speaking the language of 
the accused and in that way gaining 
his confidence, they manipulate him 
and his money to their own financial 
and political advantage. When we 
consider the large number of foreign- 
born people who come into contact 
with these criminal courts, it is 
appalling to think of the education, in 
American political and judicial prac- 
tices, which they are receiving. Many 
of these people are poor. They have 
seen their friends and neighbors 
stripped of employment, of families, of 
money, and of health. The result is 
that the interpreter thrives upon their 
belief that justice can be purchased 
only through his intervention. 

As has been previously suggested, 
the police judges themselves are some- 
times equally venal. Some of the 
inferior criminal courts of the large 
cities are veritable kangaroo courts. 
They are noisy, disorderly, completely 
lacking in dignity or in compliance 
with the first principles of proper 
procedure. An instance from one of the 
San Francisco courts will illustrate the 
point. A Russian immigrant had 
refused to comply with the demand of 
a police stool-pigeon that he give 
perjured testimony in a certain case. 
The stool-pigeon attacked him and 
“beat him up”. Both parties were 
arrested and brought into court. 
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The evidence given revealed clearly 
that the stool-pigeon was solely to 
blame. A police officer whispered a 
message in the judge’s ear, and the 
case was immediately dismissed. A 
study which appeared in The Fournal 
of Criminal Law and Criminology, for 
May, 1927, reveals the practices of 
this court more fully. Similar studies 
which appear in the reports of the 
Cleveland Crime Survey and the 
Illinois Crime Survey are equally 
revealing of the methods of procedure 
used in these courts and suggestive of 
the dangers to the poor man. 


HESE inferior criminal courts serve 
T; double purpose, namely for the 
trial of misdemeanor cases, and for the 
preliminary examination of persons 
accused of felonies. The man who 
knows his rights, and is able to employ 
counsel, usually succeeds in securing a 
dismissal of the case, following a 
preliminary hearing, if there be no 
real case against him; or if the evidence 
be strong against him he says nothing 
and awaits the trial. The poor, igno- 
rant man, unrepresented by counsel, 
frequently gets excited at the pre- 
liminary hearing; in his fear of 
threatening circumstantial evidence 
he attempts to manufacture a defense, 
and lies himself into inconsistencies 
which convict him. Or, on the other 
hand, even though there be not 
sufficient evidence to warrant holding 
him to answer, he is sometimes held, 
nevertheless, in order that the court 
reporter may collect his fee for tran- 
scribing the evidence, taken at the 
preliminary hearing. This accounts in 
some measure for the large number of 
cases which are disregarded by the 
grand jury or nolled by the prosecuting 
attorney. 
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When the case finally arrives in the 
trial court, the poor man is again at a 
disadvantage. As has already been 
indicated, it is at this time that the 
defendant is required to enter his 
plea, and if he has been sufficiently 
intimidated so that he pleads “guilty”, 
that is the end of the matter and he 
goes on to prison. It is at this point 
that the accused person is first in- 
formed of his right to counsel, and 
if he requests an attorney, one is 
appointed to defend him. The appoint- 
ment of such an attorney has spoiled 
many a well-planned plea of guilty. 


Ho the appointment of an 
attorney does not completely 
balance the scales. In the first place, 
the defendant is then for the first time 
put in a position to find his witnesses 
and prepare his case. Usually only a 
short time is allowed for this purpose. 
Moreover, he frequently finds that his 
witnesses have disappeared. In the 
second place, assigned counsel of this 
type are usually only indifferently 
qualified. They may be young men, 
recently admitted to practice, and 
looking for experience; or old derelicts, 
worn out in practice and looking for 
the crumbs thrown out in these courts; 
or perhaps shysters, who seek these 
assignments not to render service 
free of charge or for the fee allowed 
by the State, as they are supposed to 
do, but as an opportunity to harass the 
relatives, friends and employers for 
money. Usually the defense provided 
by counsel of this type is of a very 
poor, and unconvincing character. 
An example of such work recently 
appeared in the report of an Illinois 
case, which can be found in Tbe North- 
eastern Reporter. The justice who wrote 
the opinion commented as follows: 
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The attorney who represented defendants in 
the trial court seemed to be unfamiliar with the 
simplest rules of evidence and incapable of 
comprehending the rules when suggested to 
him by the trial court. A few questions from 
the record will demonstrate his ignorance and 
stupidity. 

Then follows a collection of exam- 
ples, familiar to every lawyer who is 
acquainted with criminal court prac- 
tice, after which the court said: 


A layman of ordinary intelligence would have 
conducted a much better direct examination 
of this witness... . The fact that the de- 
fendants were ignorant, illiterate foreigners, 
unacquainted with law or court procedure in 
this or any other country, and unable to speak 
and understand the English language, requires 
that we take into consideration the gross 
incompetency and stupidity of counsel appear- 
ing for them. . . . It is quite clear from an 
examination of the record that defendants’ 
interests would have been much better served 
with no counsel at all than with the one they 
had. 


For every such case that finds its 
way into an appellate court, there are 
hundreds in which no appeal is ever 
taken. 


NOTHER example will illustrate the 
A fact that accused persons suffer 
not only from stupidity of attorneys 
but also from their dishonesty. In Clay 
vs. State, a Florida case, it appeared 
that defendant entered a plea of guilty 
under the following circumstances: 


... her attorneys demanded that she 
plead “Guilty” . . . and her attorney stated 
that if she did not plead guilty at once he would 
not represent her further, and that if she did 
plead guilty he would see that it was fixed up 
with Roan (the complaining witness) and that 
the said Roan would accept some money in 
settlement and that would be the best manner 
to adjust it; and acting because of the threats 
and promises of the said attorney, and with not 
more than twenty minutes to consider her 
action, she did, within a few minutes after the 
information was filed, plead guilty to the same, 
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although she told her attorney then that she 
was not guilty and did not desire to plead 


guilty; ... 

The Supreme Court in this case 
ordered that the defendant be per- 
mitted to change her plea to “Not 
guilty”. Many such cases never come 
to the attention of appellate courts. 
After the trial, the assigned counsel 
is under no further obligation to 
serve his client, and as a result the 
right of appeal is usually as effectively 
denied as if it did not exist at all. 
Occasionally an accused person at- 
tempts to appeal his own case. Usu- 
ally, he abandons hope and takes the 


punishment which is given him. 


able, to the man who can pay for 
it, competent legal service; which is in 
some cases superior to the service 
provided on behalf of the State. But, 
such service is exceedingly costly, as 
is well illustrated by a conversation, 
related by one of the Los Angeles 
judges, which took place between 
two well-known defense lawyers. 
Said the first: “How do you charge 
fees in criminal cases?” The other 
replied: “Well, what do you mean? 
A fee in a case where a man is guilty 
or not guilty?” “Either one.” “If he is 
guilty, my fee is ‘all he has’, but if he 
is not guilty, then the fee is all he has 
and all his friends have.” 

The reason why such fees are 
charged is easy to understand. The 
accused person is in distress and he and 
his relatives and friends are easily 
imposed upon. Moreover, the defense 
of criminal cases is difficult and un- 
certain work. Normally, the chances 
for “winning” criminal cases are much 
less than in civil cases. A good knowl- 
edge of the law and reasonably good 


O’ coursE, there is always avail- 
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judgment of men gives a lawyer in 
civil practice at least an even chance 
of winning each case. A far different 
situation exists in criminal practice. 
In the first place, the police capture 
and hold only those persons against 
whom it is most easy to prove guilt. 
In the second place, the prosecutor’s 
office eliminates a large proportion of 
the cases which come to his attention. 
Only the cases in which he is fairly 
sure of being able to persuade juries 
“beyond a reasonable doubt” ever 
come to trial. Naturally the defense 
lawyer has a decidedly reduced chance 
of getting acquittals. This tempts him 
to use perjury, to bribe juries, to try 
for favorable newspaper publicity, to 
use any means which he can to secure 
his end. The result is that the practice 
of criminal law is generally in disre- 
pute among the members of the bar. 
The further result is that it is left 
largely to an undisciplined group of 
men, disrespectful of the ethics of the 
profession, and willing to take what- 
ever advantage they can of those who 
are their clients. There are, of course, 
real exceptions to the proposition just 
stated, but for the poor man who gives 
his all for the indifferent services of a 
shyster, and for the defendant who 
cannot buy even such services, those 
exceptions are not important. 


I" A FEW jurisdictions there has been 
provided in recent years an officer 
called a Public Defender. He is paid 
by the State, and appears as a matter 
of course in all cases in which the 
defendant is unable to employ counsel. 
In at least one jurisdiction the Public 
Defender takes charge of each case 
only after the defendant appears for 
arraignment in the trial court. This is 
the practice in Hennepin County, 
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Minnesota. Obviously such a defender 
cannot accomplish anything for the 
man who has already been coerced 
into pleading guilty. It is equally 
certain that he cannot overcome the 
spoliation and abuse of the man who 
has retained his courage and refused 
to plead guilty. It is frequently too 
late then to find the necessary wit- 
nesses or prepare the defense which 
might have been prepared. Such a 
defender can, however, provide ade- 
quate representation at the trial and, 
if need be, on appeal. If he be a 
properly qualified attorney, he will 
soon become skilled in the law and 
practice and will be able to match the 
best efforts of the prosecution. 

In Los Angeles County, California, 
the City Defender and the County 
Defender, together, have jurisdiction 
of all cases, except a small group of 
minor offenses, and are in a position 
to provide some measure of protection 
from the time of arrest. It would be 
idle to assert that the abuse of the poor 
man has been entirely eliminated in 
Los Angeles. On the other hand, it 
cannot be denied that in this county, 
where the Public Defender originated, 
many of the abuses referred to have 
been materially reduced. 


HE efficiency of the office can be 
T best established by quoting the 
opinions of those who have been close 
observers of its operations. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt, Assistant At- 
torney-General of the United States, 
says: 

I believe in the Public Defender. Five years’ 
experience in the office when it was still an 
experiment in Los Angeles convinced me of its 
practical service to the community. 

The Public Defender starves out shyster 
lawyers who would prey on those arrested for 
crime. He saves the State money by preventing 
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delays and frittering tactics of the ordinary 
criminal lawyer. He advises wisely in cases 
where probation is sought. He contacts the 
prisoner as a friend and helper, and yet, as a 
representative of the government, gives him a 
right attitude toward the law. 


James E. Davis, Chief of Police of 
the City of Los Angeles, says: 


I do believe that the poor man is on the 
whole better represented under the Public 
Defender system than any other systems of 
which I have any knowledge. Lacking a public 
defender, the man who is without funds where- 
with to employ counsel, must, if he is to have 
any counsel at all, fall victim to the shyster at- 
torney. My knowledge of that brand is consider- 
able. They have very little legal ability as a rule 
but have a tremendous ability to hound a man 
forever after for fees. A public defender on the 
other hand is usually a man of at least average 
legal ability and his services have no aftermath 
for the person served. Moreover, I believe there 
is a quite natural tendency on the part of the 
courts to look with at least greater sympathy 
upon the client who is defended by the public 
defender. 


W. H. Holland, Chief Probation 
Officer for Los Angeles County, makes 
the following statement: 


I believe the Public Defender system has 
proven its worth in Los Angeles County, and, 
if handled by conscientious, able lawyers, is 
one of the best innovations in the management 
of criminal cases. It does away with petty 
technicalities, useless delays and needless 
quibbling over matters in which the defend- 
ant’s interest is not in jeopardy, and in every 
way lends dignity to the trial and inspires 
confidence in our courts. 


HE attitude of the Appellate Court 
Tis reflected in the statements of 
Ira F. Thompson, Associate Justice 
of the California District Court of 
Appeal: 

I think it may be fairly said that the general 
impression prevailing among the members of 
the Bench and Bar is that the Public Defender 
system is much more desirable than the as- 
signed counsel system. . . . It has been our 
experience that ordinarily a better record is 
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presented than in those cases represented by 
assigned counsel. This results in a better 
administration of justice in all of the angles 
suggested by you. The trial court is better 
served and its time not unnecessarily con- 
sumed, resulting in economy by the natural 
speeding up of the trial of cases... . I am 
fully convinced that the Public Defender 
system operates more successfully, more 
economically and more efficiently than does 
the system of assigned counsel. 


HESE statements are typical of 
4 ee others which have been re- 
ceived by the writer, including en- 
dorsements of the Public Defender by 
Chris B. Fox, Secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Crime Commission, Earl War- 
ren, District Attorney of Alameda 
County, California, and Walter K. 
Tuller, an outstanding attorney of 
Los Angeles and formerly a member of 
the California Commission on Crimi- 
nal Procedure. Every person who re- 
plied to an inquiry, sent out to 
representatives of all groups interested 
in the administration of justice, en- 
dorsed the Public Defender system 
and several, including Justice Thomp- 
son, suggested the propriety of extend- 
ing the service to all persons accused 
of crime, whether financially able to 
employ counsel or not. It will thus be 
seen that where the Public Defender 
has been actually tried, he is enthusi- 
astically accepted. 

From jurisdictions in which the 
system has been proposed but not 
tried, objections have been voiced. 
In some cases these are no doubt 
expressions of self-interest upon the 
part of those lawyers who fear they 
will lose by such an innovation. For 
the shyster variety of lawyer, this 
is a natural reaction, but certainly not 
one which deserves any consideration. 

Some of the objections are undoubt- 
edly honestly made, by lawyers who 
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are uninformed or shortsighted in 
their approach to the problem. It is 
suggested by them that the Public 
Defender’s office would be inefficient. 
This is conclusively disputed by those 
who have seen a well organized office 
at work. The single defense lawyer, 
especially of the type who appears as 
assigned counsel, has by no means the 
experience that a public defender has, 
who gives his full time to this work. 
Moreover, he does not have the entrée 
to jails and public offices, a staff of 
investigators, a staff of trial deputies, 
and an office equipped in every detail 
for efficiency in this type of work. 
His contact with such cases is occa- 
sional and incidental to a general 
practice. It is absurd to compare 
assigned counsel to the Public De- 
fender on the ground of efficiency. 


lr 1s further suggested that the office 
could not be kept clear from poli- 


tics, abuse and maladministration. 
Theoretically, this contention can be 
supported. Theoretically, it can be 
urged in reply that the present system 
reeks with politics, abuse, and mal- 
administration, and that the probable 
result would be substantial improve- 
ment. Moreover, there is every reason 
why there should be less corruption, 
less perjury, less killing or spiriting 
away of witnesses, where defendants 
are represented by Public Defenders, 
than where they are represented by 
private counsel. As has been already 
pointed out, private defense lawyers 
make their reputations by winning 
cases. Winning criminal cases is much 
more uncertain than winning civil 
cases. There is a real temptation to 
indulge in corrupt practices to get 
results. The Public Defender has no 
such temptation, because his reputa- 
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tion does not depend on getting 
acquittals. He can and does recom- 
mend pleas of guilty in many cases 
and can and does refuse to use im- 
proper methods. 

It is well to note, also, that both in 
Los Angeles and Alameda Counties, 
where the practical operation of the 
system is highly commended by emi- 
nent judges, the Public Defender and 
his staff are appointed under civil 
service regulations. This fact has 
apparently resulted in complete elimi- 
nation of the evils urged against the 
system. 


NOTHER theoretical objection which 
A has been made against the Public 
Defender is that it is illogical for the 
State to provide attorneys to defend 
persons who are being prosecuted by 
the State. This is a very narrow point 


of view indeed, and one which over- 
looks the dual capacity of the State as 
the protector of society on the one 
hand and of the individual on the 
other. The practically universal pro- 
vision of counsel under the assignment 
system is in itself a recognition of the 
obligation of the State to protect 
individuals who may be unjustly 
accused, against the oppression of the 
prosecution. It would seem to be 
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enough to take the liberty and the 
property of the individual, without 
in addition forcing him to find friends 
to employ counsel or forego the priv- 
ilege. Some countries go even further 
and compensate the innocent person 
who has been wrongfully imprisoned, 
by paying him damages for the deten- 
tion when the error is discovered. 


4 Public Defender system is in 
operation in only a small number 
of the more populous California coun- 
ties. It is provided for also, in one form 
or another, by the laws of Connecticut, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Tennessee and 
Virginia. In some places, societies 
have been organized to provide vol- 
untary defenders on practically the 
same basis as Legal Aid service. 
Generally, the assigned counsel sys- 
tem prevails throughout the United 
States. The idea of the Public De- 
fender is gradually spreading, and 
when its advantages are fully under- 
stood, it will, no doubt, be generally 
adopted, at least in the larger centres 
of population. In the less populous 
areas, the dangers of the accused 
person are much less and it is more 
easily possible to provide adequate 
representation through the assigned 
counsel. 








Gilded Spurs and Captains’ Boots 


By RoserT P. TrisTRAM CoFrFIN 


The epic of the Clan of Coffin, of Portledge and of our own Nan- 
tucket Island, ranging from the Norman Conquest to 
the Revolution and the World War 


Clan of Coffin coming for years. 

Ever since my name began to ap- 
pear in print, I have been getting 
letters from far-flung relatives asking 
if I were a twig from that first oak of 
Nantucket, Tristram, who came over 
to the New World among those 
Seventeenth Century Englishmen who 
had found the Old too warm a place to 
live in. These correspondents want me 
to help, too, in the task of supplying 
missing links in their own family 
boughs. A dangerous pastime, by the 
way, as some missing links have 
turned out to be men who “danced 
the hornpipe on nothing!” The letters 
bring me all sorts of color from the 
family album; they tell of great-uncles 
who followed the Union Pacific into 
the Rockies and oblivion, of others 
mislaid on Sherman’s march to the 
sea, of that one eaten by West Coast 
cannibals and this by his own men, 
after the proper procedure of drawing 
lots, in one of those castaway inter- 
ludes that make sea yarns entertaining 
to all generations. They are docu- 
ments of human nature; they are full 
of a family affection strong even unto 
cousins thrice removed; but as they 


I HAVE seen this little essay on the 


are so many in number, I would be 
hard put to it to answer them all, 
even if I had the secretary, the knowl- 
edge, and the time. One would be in 
the case of the chivalrous man who 
held open the door in a department 
store; he was, at last accounts, still 
holding. 


B: I have felt that I must do some- 
thing. So I am going to set down, 
not cold histories of John’s begetting 
of Peter and Ann, but something of 
the more notable members of the 
family who have lent color to the his- 
tories of two countries. If I do not 
answer the questions put to me in the 
letters, I hope to do better; I hope to 
write a very small essay on English 
and American civilization and on 
human nature in general. For our 
family, like any other, is quite a uni- 
versity; and I wish to suggest some of 
the courses it offers both in persons 
dressed up and in their negligées, too. 
When I write of the Coffin family, I 
shall be writing history rather than 
biography, since, as Thomas Amory, 
our best family biographer, observes, 
we are a considerable branch of the 
human race. 
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A family to be anything ought to 
have a coat-of-arms as a sheet anchor 
to Old World poetry. It is useful as a 
bookplate. Our family has two. An 
ancient one lost in the mists, Argent a 
Chevron between three Mullets Sable. 
The mullets are comforting, for Cof- 
fins of the first water have always 
been men in love with the sea. The 
later is Azure three Besants between 
five Cross-Crosslets Or. Sometime or 
other we must have coined money 
in the West of England; the bez- 
ant, gold coin of Byzantium used 
till Edward the Third’s time, says as 
much, 


IKE most families we go back to the 
Normans. The name is still in 
France; I have seen it over optical 
shops, and Carolus Coffin, Rector of 
the University of Paris, wrote Latin 
hymns for the breviary of 1736. We 
must have made our mark early in 
England, for Prince in his Danmonii 
Orientales Illustres, 1701, tells of seeing 
a deed in the Saxon tongue near the 
time of William the First, fixing the 
boundaries of Richard Coffin, Lord of 
the Manor of Alwington, and the 
Abbot of Tavistock. By that same 
deed one may see that the family was 
early in keeping an anchor out for 
squalls, since it was agreed therein 
that the Coffins might enter the mon- 
astery and “‘receive the Habit of Reli- 
gion, whensoever (God so inspiring) 
they would.” And a Tavistock monk 
was always furnished for the family’s 
use. “Gilded Spurs” seem to have run 
in the family, by Prince’s tell; there 
were Sir Richards, Sir Williams, Sir Jef- 
fereys galore down the years. What is 
more important the name Richard did, 
too; from the time of Henry the First 
to Edward the Second, over two cen- 
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turies, the heir bore always that name. 

We on this side of the water can say 
as much for Tristram; few genera- 
tions of my own line have been without 
it. It harks back to Cornwall, legend, 
and the saddest of Arthur’s knights, 
who drew his name from Gioustan, 
ancient cognomen of Pictish kings. 
For over seven hundred years we 
have kept a firm grip on our acres and 
house of Portledge. Through the 
vicissitudes of changing kings and 
crumbling charters, wars, disease, and 
the fine fever of roving, a Coffin has 
lived in Portledge and looked out 
upon the sea through his high pines, 
on Lundy Isle in the morning light 
set like an amber stone on the waves, 
on the white stairway where Clovelly 
climbs the cliffs. 


ORTLEDGE is English history and 
Prrcauty. Its pines have their boughs 
mostly on their eastern sides, for the 
Atlantic gales lean against them 
forever with their lashes. As for the 
house, Kingsley has described it in 
Water Babies; it was in its wilderness 
of chimneys that Tom got lost. Kings- 
ley married a daughter of this house 
that retells all English history in its 
gables. It is a complete essay in archi- 
tecture; honest Norman windows, 
windows of all the shadings of Gothic 
aspiration, windows full of Caroline 
common sense. Battlements ward the 
pies and roasts of the butteries. The 
family grew, with England, out of 
rooms for eating into rooms for read- 
ing and love. It is a place for falcons 
and hounds, ladies with thin fingers 
good at the harp, men with authority 
in their voices. Lace would be at home 
here and armor. In the Portledge por- 
traits that troop back through lace 
frills to sterner ruffs of steel, I have 
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seen the faded blue of my own eyes 
and the curls on my head. 


HAVE walked through the country- 
I side outside the Coffin gates and 
met plowmen who gave me, a stranger, 
their grave “Good mornings.” Pray 
God, one be worthy of such courtesy! 
Through the balms of a Spring day I 
have walked to the sleeping-place 
of the Devonian Coffins, Alwington 
Church. Family graves floor the 
churchyard and the church within. 
I let one or two of these English 
Coffins speak for all. First, Sir Wil- 
liam, a broth of a man to have in 
anybody’s family. Henry the Eighth 
showed a power of wisdom in choos- 
ing men, as he never did in picking 
women, when he made this son of a 
plain Devon squire Master of his 
Horse and Gentleman of the Privy 
Chamber. Sir William escorted to her 
coronation Anne Boleyn, future mother 
of the great Gloriana. He also dis- 
ported himself on that most colorful of 
carpets, the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, with Harry and the French 
King in 1519. William made his mark in 
matrimony, too. He won a wife with a 
fat dowry in Derbyshire. Coming up 
to Parliament from the altar, he fell 
afoul of a priest who refused to bury a 
poor man’s corpse until he had the 
deceased’s cow as a mortuary, and had 
the man thrown into the grave and 
nigh suffocated with earth. Far from 
being chastised by his king, he brought 
about the passing of a law fixing 
rigidly the amount and limit of mor- 
tuaries. It is pleasant to know that 
this fiery man, when he came to die, 
bequeathed his king his best horses 
and a cast of his best hawks. 

Anthony a Wood, first alumni 
biographer in the world, mentions one 
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Coffin noteworthy among the Seven- 
teenth Century sons of Oxford. The 
family was not without its learning; 
Edmund Coffin “was an excellent 
Grecian, and afterwards Schoolmaster 
of Saltash in Cornwall for 40 years; in 
which time he sent many Scholars to 
both the Universities.” A more useful 
life, when all is said, than any amount 
of clinking of golden spurs. The late 
Seventeenth Century Sir William, 
whom Prince had for friend, had a 
library full of precious manuscripts. 

It was that same unsettled Seven- 
teenth Century that gave America 
Tristram. After the campaign in the 
West, he sailed from South Devon, 
where his branch had for some genera- 
tions been settled in and about Brix- 
ton, in 1642. Tristram pitched his 
tent first and called the roll of the 
family, mother, wife, two sisters, and 
five children, on the banks of the 
Merrimac River. Upright, hardy, far- 
seeing, he seems to have gone from 
strength to strength rejoicing like a 
strong man to run a race in this New 
England wilderness. Certain it is that 
the end of a long life found him a 
wealthy man, owner of a quarter of 
the island of Nantucket, which he had 
explored and settled upon in 1659, and 
Chief Magistrate of the island at his 
death in 1681. 


" jupGE from some aunts I have 
had, not to mention myself, there 
probably has been inherent in the 
family some of that old Adam that 
spurred Sir William to hurl the priest 
into the grave. It is no small job to 
settle a big island and found a big 
family right. For one thing he had had 
to father some three thousand Indians, 
all craving the white man’s firewater, 
and establish for their benefit the 
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world’s first prohibitory liquor law. 
He did not spare the rod; court records 
show he often used the whip on the 
Redskins. With white neighbors he 
may have had a high hand. There is 
the local doggerel line, ““The Coffins, 
noisy, fractious, loud.” Once, in the 
Merrimac days, Tristram’s wife was 
called up for charging threepence a 
quart for her beer instead of the two 
allowed in her license; but she put her 
accusers to rout by proving, through 
the brewer, that she used six bushels 
of malt to the hogshead instead of the 
required four. 


RISTRAM divided up his acres 
"Kaeme his children before he died 
and remembered even his grandchil- 
dren with twenty acres apiece. So he 
laid himself down at the sunset; and 
his bones lie on the island he popu- 
lated. Exactly two centuries ago his 
descendants then living numbered 
1128. Not bad for less than a century! 
It would take a good mathematician 
to estimate them now. But I have 
heard from many of them! 

Many of Tristram’s children dis- 
tinguished themselves. His daughter 
Mary, turning Quaker at fifty-six, 
preached sermons a century before 
Dr. Johnson declared that a woman 
preaching was like a dog walking on 
his hind legs, not having much success, 
but one marvelled that he could do 
it at all! She dictated to Nantucket 
at the town meetings; and, though she 
was famous for beginning her addresses 
with “My husband thinks,” she really 
wore the breeches and put her able 
husband quite into eclipse. Her house 
had that inner radiance that comes 
from the scrubbing-brush. Though 
she had Quaker preachers hold forth 
at her home, she could not bring her- 


self to let them stand on her fine cane- 
seat chairs. Peter, Tristram’s eldest, 
founded a tribe of his own to the 
north. He was a lieutenant in King 
Philip’s War and later Chief Justice of 
the Surpeme Court of New Hamp- 
shire. One of Tristram’s daughters far 
removed, Miriam Coffin, sold smug- 
gled goods to the islanders in the lean 
years of the Revolution and so got 
herself made into a novel of whaling 
days. This makes two novels we have 
been in; for Kingsley put Long Tom 
Coffin of Portledge into Westward 
Ho. 

It was natural that Tristram should 
have chosen Nantucket, for his ances- 
tors had had the sea in their eyes for 
centuries. Natural, too, it was that 
his sons should take to the sea and 
become whalers extraordinary and 
Quaker princes of the sea. Nantucket, 
low, hungry of soil, wind-bitten, with 
its plain living and homespun faith, 
was but the pivot of a circle sweeping 
around the earth. It is Tristram’s 
grandsons whom Burke describes in 
that speech which is a part of our 
history: 

While we are looking for them beneath the 
Arctic Circle, we hear . . . that they are at 
the antipodes, and engaged under the frozen 
serpent of the South . . . while some of them 
draw the line or strike the harpoon on the 
coast of Africa, others run the longitude and 
pursue their gigantic game along the coast of 
Brazil. 


0 THEY waxed tall and comely in 
their sea-boots; their Yankee in- 
dependence became as notorious as 
their robustness. They put their 
honesty into straight ships. Purity of 
living and keenness of ‘wit for once 
seem to have made a pair. Their 
houses rose up over Nantucket. That 
of 1686, with its weathered gables and 
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low sweeping eaves and a great chim- 
ney that supports all, is a part of the 
symphony of the low gray clouds and 
level seas that play forever about the 
island. 


F I had to choose one of the descend- 
I ants of Tristram to represent us 
all, it would be Sir Isaac, great-great- 
grandson of the pioneer. Though he 
was on the wrong side of the Revolu- 
tion, he made ample amends by his 
career; and his heart was in our coun- 
try at the last. His life reads like a 
novel. Educated in the Boston Latin 
School, he was in the British'navy at 
fourteen, where he rose rapidly to the 
top; midshipman, commander of a 
cutter, captain of a seventy-four at 
twenty-two! He was with Hood and 
Rodney when they smashed De Grasse 
in 1782, De Grasse who had bottled up 
Cornwallis at Yorktown and so helped 
to end the Revolution. When the gal- 
lant Count stuck to Hood, on whose 
ship Isaac was, he was one of three 
left alive or unhurt on his deck. After 
the war Isaac also flourished. He 
handled many ships with such British 
names as the Avenger, Adamant, 
Royal Oak, and Venus. Much prize 
money fell into his pockets. Twice he 
risked his life and crippled himself to 
save his men. Halifax, Elba, Lisbon — 
the far corners of the sea were his 
baiting places; he even left his mark 
on Australia in Sir Isaac’s Point and 
Coffin’s Bay. He found time in 1791 
to stop at Boston and sit, on his ship 
Alligator, for his portrait to that 
Yankee painter who had made quite a 
stir with his brush, Gilbert Stuart. A 
baronet in 1804, he became a full 
Admiral in 1814. But, best of all, he 
lived up to that most jovial and exact- 
ing code the world has seen, the code 
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of the British navy; and more, he 
helped to shape it, even in its pictur- 
esque profanity, for Sir Isaac was an 
artist also in that. In only one venture 
was he unsuccessful. In matrimony he 
drew a rather dubious prize, an Eng- 
lish lady given to the writing of ser- 
mons in bed and in other ways re- 
ligious. Here his profanity, as much a 
part of him as his queue, may have 
handicapped him. After a few years 
the Admiral and his wife parted haw- 
sers with all the amicability in the 
world. The lady betook herself to 
Bath and made some reputation in 
after years by wearing a man’s hat 
and a riding-habit cut to high-water 
mark. 


IR ISAAC followed Sir William up to 
Parliament. And if he was less 
active in framing beneficent laws, his 
speeches have a fine sea-flavor: “I 
have this winter fired a shot now and 
then, avoiding close action... 
When blowing hard I did not broach 
to or get becalmed while delivering my 
sentiments to the House.” He visited 
often in Boston; his “House ahoy!”’ 
frequently broke the prim propriety of 
Park Street as he came roistering home 
in the stilly hours. He was fond of his 
joke, too; for on being besought to 
provide a noble English dame with 
that rara avis of comfort in England, 
a rocking chair, he had a Boston 
rocker made for her so short in the 
runners that when she leaned back, 
over she went, heels up, before an 
assembled company. It mattered noth- 
ing to him that the lady’s husband had 
secured him his seat in the House! 
Sir Isaac was a great friend of our own 
Commodore Hull; he kept after Hull 
for years to send ‘him over a lobster. 
Finally he got the crustacean; but, al- 
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though it gave him the chance to act 
the gallant and give it to an English 
lady for her museum, the Admiral 
was disappointed. He had wanted one 
weighing ninety pounds to save his 
reputation as a teller of such fish- 
stories as even an Admiral will tell! 
His heart was always in America; he 
was proud of the glory of Americans. 
At a dinner party at the Duke of 
Wellington’s he told a British blow- 
hard that it was lucky the Shannon 
had fallen in with the unprepared 
Chesapeake instead of the Constitution, 
or there would have been no Tower 
guns booming out a British victory. 
He was proud of a Nantucket kinsman 
of his who took one of H. M. S.’s of- 
ficers by the slack of his breeches and 
threw him into an English harbor for 
calling him a Yankee lubber on board 
of his own ship. He even tried to wine 
the man. He was proud of the curses 
he got for his pains from this frac- 
tious kinsman of old Sir William of 
Harry the Eighth’s time. 


HE proudest thing Sir Isaac did 
ow to lose his chances for an earl- 
dom by sinking a part of his fortune 
and making himself unpopular at 
home with his attempt to found nauti- 
cal schools for his kinsmen’s children 
and others in New England. He 
planned everything to the smallest 
details to supply our nation with 
future sea captains, even to the blue 
breeches they were to wear, the Indian 
meal they were to have for breakfast 
and supper, the unearthly hour of five 
they were to be at their studies, the 
shipbuilding, football, baking, knit- 
ting, butchering they were to learn, 
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down to the prizes they were to carry 
off at the end from sextants and quad- 
rants to 4 Coasting Pilot, jack-knives, 
and Bible! He chartered a ship for 
these infant captains. But he had to 
give up the plan for the more modest 
one of founding the Coffin School on 
Nantucket in 1827. There, under his 
portrait and in the name of Tristram, 
the children of an island whose most 
energetic spirits have gone forth long 
since to help build up a nation have 
had their eyes opened to the light that 
does not fail. So, when Isaac came to 
die in 1839, he had his memorial 
after all in the land and among the 
kinsmen he loved. 


I COULD recommend no_ worthier 
model to all the many far sons and 
daughters of Tristram, my kinsfolk. 
So, with this recommendation, I end 
this letter to them all. I have only to 
add that, in 1881, there was the family 
reunion on the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of Tristram’s death. The 
family swarmed upon Nantucket by 
legions. The New Bedford Brass Band 
was there; brass bands galore. That 
author whom all boys who love our 
history must love, Charles Carleton 
Coffin, gave an oration. The inevitable 
poem was read. There were speeches 
and speeches. But the crown of the 
conclave was one of those clambakes 
such as run in our family, with lob- 
sters martyred in all styles and fish 
chowdered, baked, and fried. No 
poems, orations, anthems written for 
the occasion, or Smith’s Quadrille 
Band could dim the radiance of that 
repast. A hundred years from now let 
us meet so again! 
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THE LOVE LETTERS OF WASHINGTON 


The customers in Washington, D. C., 

may be unduly alarmed by it. They 
need have no apprehensions. We assume, of 
course, that since Washington had in 1890 
a population of 230,392, which increased to 
278,718 in 1900 and to 331,069 — including 
Democrats —in 1910, the city has its own 
normal production and consumption of love 
letters. But these are not the letters to which 
we refer. 

We are not interested in gossip, or at least 
not much. But we are passionately devoted to 
history. Almost any kind of history will do 
—natural history, political history, history 
plain and colored, sacred and profane. We can 
scarcely crack open a soft-boiled egg without 
historical emotions. We love monuments, 
memoirs, relics, reminiscences, documents and 
dinosaurs’ eggs. Heraldry, hieroglyphics and 
the Hapsburg dynasty make us mildly hysteri- 
cal; we turn sentimental over scarabs and 
scholasticism and the Schaff-Herzog Ency- 
clopedia; mummies and Magna Chartas and 
illuminated manuscripts make us positively 
maudlin. It’s in our blood, and nothing much 
can be done about it. 

So you can perhaps appreciate our excite- 
ment and historical enthusiasm over the good 
fortune that has befallen us. We had not 
expected it. We have been hoping, of course, to 
make some such discovery or another one 


QO" title is, perhaps, a little ambiguous. 


sufficiently like it, and thereby add our small 
contribution to the sum of human knowledge. 
But now that it has happened we are entirely 
overwhelmed. We should never, never have 
expected it. 

We have cherished for years vague notions 
of discovering something. We have dug all over 
the ancestral acre, ostensibly for potatoes but 
actually in the hope that we might turn up 
something fit for a museum. We weren’t 
particular what it was, though we had an eye 
open for a second century Greek testament 
or another Heidelberg man, or perhaps the lost 
tribes of Israel. We never found anything 
except a second-hand cat and some early 
American whiskey bottles from about the time 
of 1912. And we had about decided that our 
entire estate contained no remnants of lost 
civilizations beyond the three kitchen knives 
which the children left in the blackberry patch 
last summer. 

But providence and the muse of history have 
been good to us. We have at last discovered 
something. And with proper pride and our 
customary humility we lay at the feet of pos- 
terity the love letters of Washington. Not 
Washington, D. C., but George himself. 
Himself! 

It is a great privilege to publish these letters 
in this high-class family magazine. But in 
doing so we feel an editorial responsibility to 
present also the story of their discovery and 
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proofs of their authenticity. We owe it to the 
customers, and we certainly owe it to George. 
When one is the Father of One’s Country one 
can’t be too careful, and we have gone to great 
pains and some expense to assure ourselves 
that these are indeed the love letters of Wash- 
ington before publishing them or turning them 
over to the dead-letter office. We have con- 
sulted experts, including members of the clergy, 
the local correspondent of The New York 
Times, and our colored lady of all work who 
once lived in Virginia. We have used micro- 
scopes, telescopes, bronchoscopes and horo- 
scopes. We have had the letters photographed, 
full face and profile, and subjected them to 
chemical analysis for wood alcohol and fusel 
oils. We have even read them. 

To appreciate the significance of our dis- 
covery and its indubitable authenticity you 
must understand that we live in typical 
Washington country. Our favorite hostelry of 
past days was known as the Lady Washington 
Inn, and the first President or two other 
fellows by the same name are believed to have 
slept there on the way to or from the Battle of 
Germantown. Traces of that historic occasion 
and the Presidential slumbers are spread, in 
fact, all over the country. To understand the 
genius of Washington one need only note how 
he was able to defeat the British, attend sundry 
Continental Congresses, cross the Delaware 
and be the Father of His Country while at the 
same time sleeping at least once in several 
thousand taverns, farmhouses and colonial 
mansions throughout Pennsylvania. The road 
to Germantown runs past our door. It is the 
identical road, and local pride has kept its 
historical surface practically unimpaired ever 
since. What better territory for discovering 
letters could possibly be imagined? 

The letters were found in a trunk in our attic. 
We have been intending, on and off, to clean 
the attic for years and years and years. Father 
also had ideas in the same direction, while 
grandfather died at the age of 97 with the 
single regret that he had not yet had time to 
clean the attic. Once in a while we used to go 
up and look at the attic and decide that it 
needed cleaning. Then we would get to reading 
the old magazines and come down to supper at 
last full of remorse and spiders. We never 
dreamed that fame and even fortune were 
lying there in an old horsehair trunk. 

Lately our cat had kittens. This is nothing 
unusual nor even unexpected. Our cat is like 
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that. Her only idea of variety or novelty is to 
pick a new place each season for her domestic 
experiments. When the cat went into retire- 
ment last autumn it fell to us as usual to 
locate her and plant her firmly down cellar 
behind the furnace. We tried all the usual 
places — the coat closet, the kitchen stove, 
the bureau drawers, the laundry. She wasn’t 
there. So we searched the attic. The cat wasn’t 
there either — she turned up later in back of 
twenty-four volumes of the World’s Best 
Literature — but we found the letters. 

They reveal, so far as we can determine, the 
real love life of George Washington. We cannot 
tell to whom they were addressed. It may have 
been Joan of Arc or Carrie Nation, but we 
don’t think so. They aresigned simply “George” 
and occasionally “Georgy Porgy”. They are 
undated, and the conclusion is irresistible that 
they belong to the period of Washington’s 
early life, concerning which so little is known. 
Two are typewritten but the others are in 
script. The handwriting varies considerably, 
but it will be remembered that Washington had 
a busy and varied life. Conclusive evidence of 
their authorship is found in the fact that they 
contain no French. Washington knew no 
French, at least until he met Lafayette. 

The third letter from the right contains a 
reference to John. Now it will be remembered 
that the house of Washington was founded by 
two brothers, John and Lawrence, who ap- 
peared in Virginia in 1658. Either John or 
Lawrence was the older of the two, and it is 
certain that John died in 1676. Since George 
was not born until 1732 it is probable that this 
was not the John to whom he was referring. 

But the fourth letter in the back row (stand- 
ing, with a hat on) mentions “cousin Charlie.” 
Now George Washington had a brother 
Charles, What is more likely than that in a 
love letter, in which flights of fancy and 
playful conceits are almost essential, he 
should refer to his brother as “cousin Charlie?” 
But this is not all. There is a reference on the 
second page to beans — “too many beans”, 
to be exact. Washington visited Boston in 1756 
to confer with Governor William Shirley, at 
which time he was 24 years old. This seems to 
fix beyond question the date of the letter, and 
strongly suggests that it was addressed to a 
girl named Rachel who kept a small milliner’s 
shop on old Front Street in Philadelphia. In 
1762 she married Joseph Finch, probably 
making the best of a bad job, and one of her 
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direct descendants today keeps a fried fish 
shop in South London, which shows that blood 
is thicker than water and much more ex- 
clusive. 

Other details of amazing interest and im- 
portance will be revealed by a careful study of 
the letters themselves. But we call attention to 
one other piece of evidence. Mason Weems, 
Washington’s earliest biographer, nowhere 
mentions this correspondence, nor any girl 
named Rachel. The conclusion again is ir- 
resistible. Weems confined himself almost 
exclusively to things that weren’t so; the mere 
fact that he fails to mention something sug- 
gests that it is so. There is no doubt in our mind 
that these hitherto unknown and unpublished 
letters were written from George Washington 
to Rachel Levinstein, the first girl he ever 
loved. 

How did they get into our attic? Well, we 
don’t exactly know. We don’t know how half 
the things in our attic got there. Some of the 
more impressive items were undoubtedly 
brought there when the house was built and 
the attic was constructed around them. You 
can’t explain everything. But we seem to 
remember that grandfather was postmaster 
for three weeks at Five Points, under President 
Adams or somebody. He had a Revolutionary 
musket and a revolving wooden leg, and his 
favorite oath was “By George”. Probably he 
recognized the historic importance of the letters, 
and therefore put them away where nobody 
would ever think of looking for them. 

The external evidences of the authenticity of 
the letters are exceedingly interesting. They 
are written on quite ordinary paper, for 
Washington was at heart a democrat, and one 
sheet is imprinted with the words, “American 
House, Pottsville, Pa.” The handwriting 
distantly resembles that of Thomas Jefferson 
and is totally unlike that of General Burgoyne. 
The spelling is quite unusual and has a dis- 
tinctly Revolutionary flavor. So has the ink. 
All the envelopes are missing save one ad- 
dressed to the International Correspondence 
School and bearing a postage stamp, a three- 
cent Roosevelt in unusually fine condition. 
One letter smells slightly of violets; another of 
fried onions. George Washington was unusually 
fond of fried onions, and raised onions on his 
Mount Vernon estate. Careful experiments 
have shown that onions can still be grown there. 

We come now to the letters themselves. 
They are six in number, not counting one 
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picture postcard of the Sesqui-Centennial 
whose authenticity is not entirely established. 
They are here published for the first and prob- 
ably the last time, with no increase in the 
regular price of admission. Taking them in or- 
der we have: 

Number 1. Somehow we have mislaid this 
one. It was here just a minute ago but so was 
the baby. We won’t count that one. 

Number 2. This one is awfully interesting. 
We loaned it to thelocal chapter of the D. A. R., 
and they don’t seem to be through with it. 
But it was awfully interesting. 

Number 3. This is a little incomplete, We 
can detect the words “apple... never... 
sootable (suitable?) ... sugar ... gallon 

. . whoopee”. The rest seems to be missing. 

Number 4. This consists of a long list of 
figures. At the bottom is the total and the 
words “I. O. U. forty-nine cents” with the 
signature “George”. 

Number 5. The baby has destroyed this one. 
We suspected that the child had radical 
tendencies but we didn’t know she could read. 

Number 6. This is the longest and most 
intimate of the letters. Unfortunately some- 
body left in the attic a gallon of cider and when 
nature had its wicked way with it, it busted 
itself all over everything, including this letter. 
There may still be deciphered the four words 
“you make me sick”, but the rest is a matter 
for conjecture. 

The originals of these epochal documents we 
shall, of course, offer to the nation, preferably 
for cash or its close equivalent. Our chief 
satisfaction and sole reward is that they throw 
additional and significant light on the life of a 
great man, a good man, an inspiring and 
admirable character; one who was, as occurred 
to us just a few days ago, first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen. 


Climaterial 


(= let us all together 

Vituperate the weather, 

With execrations earnest and profane; 

With bitter maledictions 

On portents and predictions 

Of cold and sleet and snow and ice and rain. 


Come peasant, peer and primate, 

Excoriate the climate, 

With objurgations fanciful or plain; 

And curse he mad variety 

And constant contrari 

Of heat and cold ond Gundeneme and rain. 
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Our Own Book-of-the-Month Club 


Is Tu1s Witson? By Mrs. C. A. Dawson 
Scott. (Dutton, $2.00). 

Reviewed by a gross materialist who has had 
no personal acquaintance with the world of 
spirits since January 16, 1920, but who has a 
psychic cat named Hypatia, of whom more 
anon. 





This is a demonstration of the psychic 
phenomenon of automatic writing. In order 
to do automatic writing you place yourself in 
front of a blank sheet of paper with a blank 
mind and a willing disposition, not to mention 
a soft lead pencil. After a while you feel im- 
pelled to make marks on the paper, just as 
folks do while waiting for Mr. Jones to get 
through talking on the other phone. At first 
the marks don’t mean anything in particular, 
but after a while you begin to write something 
that looks like sense. The generous assumption 
is that some disembodied spirit has come to 
your rescue and is expressing his or her dis- 
embodied ideas and emotions through your 
impersonal lead pencil. 

This is all very interesting to us. It reveals 
that we have been doing automatic writing 
for years and years and years. Our method is 
exactly that of the automatic writers, except 
that we prefer a typewriter to a lead pencil. 
We sit down without the faintest idea or 
expectation of what we shall write. We put in a 
sheet of blank paper, the blanker the better. 
We look at it fixedly. Our wife comes into the 
room and tiptoes out again fearing to inter- 
rupt the birth agonies of an idea. As a matter of 
fact we haven’t got an idea at the moment 
anywhere in our entire anatomy. Our mind is 
as blank as the paper—blanker, much 
blanker. We relax and look out of the window. 

Out of the nowhere into the here comes a 
sentence. We didn’t invent it; it just occurred 
to us. We grab it by the tail and turn it into the 
typewriter. Maybe another one comes looking 
for its mate. We lay hold on it and lay it 
beside the first one. The two begin to divide 
and multiply by some sort of amcebic process 
until we have a paragraph. Our mind goes 
blank again. 

By repeating the process we wrestle to- 
gether an article, story, thesis or essay. 
People apologize for interrupting us in the 
process, on the assumption that we are 
thinking. We aren’t doing anything of the 
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sort. If we start to thinking we don’t have the 
heart to write. Thinking is all right for people 
who repair washing machines, play the stock 
market, or invent new salad dressings. But it 
won’t do for writers. Writers need all their 
energies to write, and the rest is up to their 
psychic environment. 

The present book is a record of automatic 
writings delivered to a medium by a gentleman 
who modestly claims to be none other than 
Woodrow Wilson. The reader is supposed to 
decide by internal evidence whether this is 
indeed Wilson or simply another White House 
spokesman. Mr. Edward S. Martin writes the 
preface to the book, and he thinks that it 
is really Wilson and that we had better pay 
attention. We ourselves are in some doubt 
about it. If this is indeed the late President, 
then his posthumous works aren’t coming up 
to expectations. 

We also notice that the astral gentleman 
refers occasionally to “wireless”. If this is 
indeed Wilson, and unless the kingdom of 
heaven is definitely outside of American 
jurisdiction, we should expect him to call it 
radio like the rest of us. 

The authenticity and importance of the book 
is a matter for your personal convictions. The 
author says so, and she ought to know. 


Ten minutes with any tabloid newspaper 
and some of the others arouses recollection of 
Demosthenes’s comment to the men of Athens: 
“Oh my countrymen, when I talk to you of 
political dangers you will not listen, and yet 
you crowd about me to hear a silly story about 
an ass.” 

We note another case of a man who mur- 
dered his wife and buried her remains be- 
neath the cement floor of the cellar. Some 
people, it has been pointed out, dislike wives in 
the abstract but don’t object to them in the 
concrete. 

We have received some cautious inquiries as 
to whether we are interested in contributions 
to the pages of Stuff and Nonsense. In reply we 
state that this space is ours to do what we like 
with. If a contribution should be so good as to 
be irresistible, we should probably publish it. 
No remuneration is at present offered or even 
suggested, beyond the pleasant satisfaction of 
another good deed to illuminate a naughty 
world. 
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Our Center of Gravity 


“Quot bhomines tot sententiae; suus cuique 
” 


mos. 
TERENCE, 


The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science invaded New York City with 
the dawn of the year, and there wrinkled its 
collective brow over the major and minor 
problems of the universe. It must have been a 
grand party. There were about six thousand 
scientists there. There were about two thou- 
sand five hundred papers, addresses and theses 
on the docket for presentation and discussion. 
The ratio is about two and a half scientists to 
each paper. It hardly seems enough. Can it be 
that scientists are in the same boat with the 
inhabitants of the little Irish village who made 
a living by taking in each other’s washing? 


But it is charitable to assume that not all the 
papers were read and discussed. They were 
probably largely laid on the table or ordered 
filed or recommended for publication or what- 
ever you do with a scientific address when you 
don’t want to be bothered with it. The 
scientists didn’t come to New York just to be 
scientific. They can do that at home. Most of 
them came to make a little mild whoopee 
between or even during sessions, and to send 
picture postcards to the old folks at home. 
They probably picked out the bigger and better 
papers for delivery and discussion, and let the 
rest go quietly back into the eternal silences. 

eos 

They heard, for example, a paper by a lady 
scientist on the reasons why Vassar girls 
laugh. The lady scientist collected a thousand 
or so Vassar girls and exposed them deliber- 
ately to four thousand alleged jokes. The 
girls were required to keep a conscientious 
record as to when, why, whether and how 
much they laughed. The evidence was then put 
through a meat-grinder, shaken through an 
ash-sifter, and cooked for three hours over a 
slow fire. The results were astounding. It was 
demonstrated conclusively that a Vassar girl 
laughs in inverse ratio to the square of her 
intelligence. The more highbrow she is, the 
less fun she gets out of it. 

eeo 

We could have told the scientists so and 
saved their time. We know three Vassar girls, 
not counting the manicurist on Sixteenth 
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Street who didn’t quite graduate, and none of 
them ever laugh, at least at us. We admit we 
haven’t yet tried them with four thousand 
jokes all in a row. We don’t believe there 
are that many jokes, not even at Vassar. 
After hunting jokes on foot and horseback 
through five continents with both rifle and 
camera, we are convinced that there are 
thirty-six jokes that have survived the publi- 
cation of The Origin of Species. Three are 
ministers of the gospel, one is the lifeblood and 
entire nervous system of the American musi- 
cal comedy, one turns up at rare intervals in 
the humorous magazines. Six are at Washing- 
ton, one is an automobile, and one is a Scotch- 
man. About four are citizens of the world, one 
is a cosmic jest, and a few help to keep the 
home fires burning. The rest are all at Harvard. 
eo°9 
Another discussion which made good in a 
big way, and earned its keep on the front pages 
of the press, had to do with the temperature of 
the moon. A scientist reported that the ther- 
mometric range of the moon’s climate is 
about 750 degrees, which shows that the moon 
has what the weather bureau calls a mean — 
very mean — average temperature. This de- 
stroys another of our illusions. We had some 
vague idea that the wide open spaces of the 
moon might eventually solve the parking 
problem, but we are now resolved to put up 
the big car for the rest of the winter and use 
the children’s express wagon. 
e¢e9o 
The newspapers stuck loyally and gallantly 
to the scientists through thin stuff and thick, 
and paid a compliment to the national in- 
telligence by appointing headlines for sub- 
jects and speculations abysmally profound. 
They did their level best with Einstein, with 
the fourth dimension, with the theory of cur- 
vilinear space, with galactial systems which 
play the deuce with the cosmic speed limits. 
Neither the city room nor the editorial alley 
had much idea what it was all about, but in 
general they approved of it. There was no 
apparent disposition to view with alarm. 
eoe 
The surprising corollary to the scientific 
excitement over the new cosmic discoveries is 
that the man in the street shares to a degree in 
that excitement and curiosity. The limits of 
creation, its maxima and its minima, are rich 
territories for the human imagination. We are 
personally exhilarated by the cosmic whirl 
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of immeasurable space; we are individually 
concerned for the protons and electrons in the 
infinitesimal immensities of their orbits. With 
apparent ease we stretch our vision to encom- 
pass the starry universe or pierce through the 
fog and phantasy of the material world to 
where matter itself is born. We cannot follow 
the scientists through their monumental 
equations and fine-spun reasonings, but in a 
couple of jumps we can catch up with their 
conclusions. 
eee 
Scientists themselves concede that they 
come now close to the limits of human obser- 
vation and have already taxed the capacities of 
human speculation. Even though a telescope 
be built with a fifty-foot lens, there is nothing 
to be seen in it save that which reaches it. 
Whatever else comes of it must come out of 
the handful of gray matter which is the human 
brain. So it goes also at the other end of the 
scale. The infinitely small fades steadily out of 
reach of human sense, and though the thought 
of man pursues it, it must come at last to where 
thought dies for lack of solid nourishment. 
And to complicate matters there come oc- 
casionally out of nowhere the mighty question 
marks which block all traffic and challenge all 
old notions and knowledges. 
eee 
Two solid assurances loom out of the thin- 
ning mists at either end of the universe of 
creation. In the immensity of space speculation 
and observation come ever closer to incon- 
ceivable power and irresistible law and order. 
In the fragments of matter we discover them 
again, in the least things as in the greatest. 
The universe and all the stuff of which it is 
fashioned hold together not because they are 
dead and purposeless, but because at their 
extreme limits of immensity and of infinite 
smallness they are intensely alive with motion 
and bound fast to the law of their course. It is 
no wonder that so many scientists, particularly 
those who deal with cosmic and infinitesimal 
entities, confess their increasing humility. 
e6eo9¢9 
The scientists sit solemnly in New York and 
it becomes literally the hub of the universe. In 
the morning they reach out after the stars and 
plot ‘their cosmic conduct. In the afternoon 
they take the atom apart and watch its wheels 
go round. In the evening, if they have any 
sense left, they go to the movies. 
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Tue Strurr AnD NONSENSE 
ALPHABETICAL EDUCATION 


No. 8. Botany 


Botany is a sort of science. There are all 
sorts of Science and Botany is no worse than 
most of them and less expensive than some of 
them. All you really need to become a Bot- 
anist, at least in a small way, is a pick and 
shovel, a pocket microscope, and an insatiable 
curiosity. A pair of old working pants is also 
desirable. 

But in spite of its comparative simplicity, 
Botany is one of the most useful sciences. It 
was Botany that caused the apple to fall on 
Mr. Isaac Newton’s head, startling him there- 
by into the discovery of gravitation, and it is 
perfectly obvious that without gravitation the 
world would be very seriously handicapped. 
It has also practical and personal advantages, 
for Botany is second only to the chain-store 
markets in reducing the high cost of living. 
For Botany teaches us that if we plant a 
potato we can grow a potato bush, from which 
we may pluck the luscious potato salad and 
from whose bark we may hew the sparkling 
potato chips, 

It takes a little courage to set forth to bot- 
anize the wild and untamed vegetable, but some- 
body must do it or no one would ever know how 
many beans make five. An earnest botanist 
must first learn how to distinguish a vegetable 
from an animal or insect. Briefly it may be said 
that a vegetable shows a more phlegmatic and 
philosophic character than the average animal, 
and a greater tendency to stay where it is put. 
The vegetable standard of intelligence, however, 
is somewhat low, and a common or garden 
cabbage does not know enough to come in out 
of the wet. There are other and more detailed 
differences, and in a short time the assiduous 
student will be able to tell the bark of a tree 
from the bark of a dog merely by smelling it. 

Botany offers many opportunities for origi- 
nal work, particularly in the field of hybridi- 
zation. For example you may try to cross a 
Florida grapefruit with a Jersey peach in 
order to demonstrate that it cannot be done. 
Or you may undertake to cross a silkworm 
with a cotton plant, so that the worm will spin 
a cotton shirt with silk front and cuffs. A 
hybrid, you see, is a vegetable that is trying to 
jump two ways at once, like a Pennsylvanian 
Republican voting against prohibition. 
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A good way to study Botany is to go out into 
the fields and forests and collect specimens, 
including poison ivy, nettle rash, and hives. A 
better way is to sit under an apple tree with 
a mint julep and watch the hired man dig the 
garden. 


No. 9. Box1nc 


Active participation in boxing or prize- 
fighting may be roughly divided between the 
innocent bystanders, to whom it is an indoor 
sport, and the boxers themselves, to whom it is 
a business. The boxers may also be roughly 
divided on occasion, usually by the referee, who 
is also a bystander but not necessarily in- 
nocent. The proceeds of the performance, on 
the other hand, are very carefully divided 
between the promoters, the pugilists and the 
Internal Revenue Department, the whole 
process being popularly known as “getting the 
gate”. 

All boxing contests — “boxing contest” 
being a polite term for the process whereby 
one man gets his nose reconstructed while the 
other loses three teeth — are very much alike, 
which does not in the least discourage people 
from going to see them. They probably keep 
on going in the hope that one will at last turn 
out different, so that the referee will get a sock 
in the jaw and the promoter a pain in the 
pocketbook. The only other conceivable 
reason is that everybody else is going and we 
must go somewhere. 

The most promising field for those interested 
in boxing is that of promotion. This consists 
of promoting a coal heaver or pig-iron puddler 
to the social eminence where he can sign 
testimonials. The important thing is to select 
your pugilists with an eye to their murderous, 
matrimonial and motion picture possibilities. 
It is not considered advisable that they be 
able to read, though they may write syndicate 
articles for the newspapers. 

The next essential is to build up antagonism 
and antipathies between two pugilists to the 
point where everybody except the pugilists 
themselves think they are really important. 
This process is known as “picking a fight”. 
There are certain standards of ethics to be 
observed. You can match a white hope with a 
pale pink hope or a yellow hope, but never with 
a black hope. There is, in fact, at present 
scarcely a black hope left in the pugilistic 
profession, particularly among heavyweights. 
This is probably a very good thing for Nordic 
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supremacy and the prestige of the Republican 
party. 

To become a practising pugilist you will 
need a thick hide, a thick neck, and a thick 
head. Later you will acquire a thick ear or so. 
If you are really successful you may later get a 
thick pocketbook, and will grow to love your 
trade or profession so much that you will 
hardly ever demean it by working at it. By 
that time you will be entirely in the hands of a 
promoter, who is the gentleman who puts 
boxing into the box-office, and will have noth- 
ing to worry about except your wife’s where- 
abouts and the high cost of plastic surgery. 


The Gray Poet 


The poet has a cold 
In his head; uss 
He's feeling gray and old, 
Nearly dead; d 
The Muses, heavy-souled, 
Weep in sorrow uncontrolled, 
Bitter-hearted, unconsoled, 
By his bed. 


His face is white and wan 
As a sheet; 
He is sad and woebegone, 
And effete; 
His tongue tastes like cretonne, 
And he has a headache on, 
And the circulation’s gone 
From his feet. 


Wash his adenoids in brine 
For a spell; 

Feed him sulphur and benign 
Calomel; 

Let him drink a quart of wine, 

Rub his chest with turpentine, 

Put a plaster on his spine,— 
—He’ll get well! 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Question: “I have spent many years in com- 
paratively uninteresting and unprofitable 
work, and now wish to start in business for 
myself. I am interested in agriculture, but wish 
to specialize in some branch of it which is not 
already too crowded. Could you give me some 
advice on how to succeed with parsnips?” 


Answer: It depends a good deal on what you 
are trying to do with the parsnips. We under- 
stand that parsnips make very poor butter- 
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scotch and can with difficulty be trained as 
ornamental shrubs or shade trees. The parsnip, 
you see, is one of the root crops, related in some 
mysterious way to the radish, the onion and 
the ordinary ground hog. It looks vaguely like 
an anemic carrot, but the carrot has a more 
passionate nature and a keener sense of humor. 
This is not to say that the parsnip is neces- 
sarily an inferior vegetable; it is simply a little 
unfortunate. 

Parsnips should be planted early in the 
spring in a rich sandy loam, which is the sort 
of soil that nobody ever has in the garden. 
Growth will be rapid, but must not be allowed 
to go on indefinitely or the parsnip will become 
coarse and cumbersome. The whole secret of 
parsnips is to pluck or pull them at the exact 
moment of perfection, which is usually about 
the fifteenth of August unless it falls on a 
Sunday. As this date approaches it is advisable 
to watch the parsnips carefully, and for the 
last day or sc an attendant should be on hand 
continually. 

When the parsnip is ripe it will begin to sing 
softly to itself at which moment you should 
rush into the house and place a large piece of 
mutton in a good sized pot to boil. When the 
mutton has boiled about forty-five minutes, 
pull the parsnip gently but firmly from the 
ground, remove its greens, wash and pare it, 
and toss into the seething pot. Let the whole 
works boil another forty-five minutes. 

Then remove the parsnip, throw it into the 
garbage can, and serve the mutton. 


Question: “What is good for corns?” 


Answer: Tight shoes. 


Question: “Will you please explain in a few 
words the exact meaning of the Kellogg 
Treaty? I notice that it has been much dis- 
cussed lately, but nobody seems to know what 
it is.” 

Answer: The whole purpose and plan of the 
Kellogg Treaty are rendered intelligible by a 
study of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
and their implied commentary on the causes of 
the Franco-Prussian War. The principles 
enunciated at the Peace Conferences of 1918 
are of course modified to some extent by the 
Locarno treaties, and by the obstinate in- 
sistence of some of the smaller European 
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powers on what may be called an Ein- 
kreisungspolitik of Germany. The Versailles 
Treaty, whose provisions will of course be 
readily remembered, was drafted without much 
direct consideration of the doctrines of a 
World Court, and the fact that Magna Charta 
was not even mentioned throughout the 
deliberations is a significant circumstance. 
There are also many relatively local “treaties 
of neutrality” which are involved, and we have 
only to glance briefly at the Declaration of 
Independence or the Gettysburg Address or 
Senator Borah’s speech of December, 1918, to 
realize that the League of Nations is in some 
respects a parallel to the internal constitution 
of the Holy Roman Empire or perhaps of the 
National League itself. 

We trust this makes it perfectly clear to 
you. 


Question: “Who is Einstein? I see him men- 
tioned in the papers like he was an aviator or 
something. And what’s all this stuff about his 
relatives? I ain’t interested in scandals, but I 
feel like I should at least know what’s going 


” 


on. 


Answer: There is no difficulty in regard to Mr. 
Einstein. He is the man you see mentioned in 
the papers. It’s the same man. 

The real trouble with the whole affair is — 
as usual — the relatives. Mr. Einstein stirred 
up a lot of trouble and argument by saying 
that when it comes to relatives there is no 
such thing as time and space. You know how it 
is yourself. No matter how big the house is, 
there’s no space for relatives. Most people have 
no time for relatives either. 

But that’s not the worst of it. With matter 
constituted the way it is or seems to be, you 
can’t simply get rid of relatives by explaining 
that they belong outside of time and space. 
You can’t simply push them out into the 
Fourth Dimension where they belong and so 
be rid of them. When your wife’s second 
cousin shoots himself out in Oklahoma, he 
might almost as well havedone iton your door- 
step. When your brother signs your name to a 
check in Tennessee it will come home to roost 
in your home-town bank. When your mother- 
in-law drops in from Chicago on Monday 
afternoon it’s no use explaining that you only 
receive on Thursdays. There is no time or 
space among relatives. 

That, in fact, is the relativity of it. 
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We Take It All Back 


We deeply regret to announce that since the 
publication of the first page of this issue of 
Stuff and Nonsense, grave doubts have arisen 
concerning the authenticity of the correspond- 
ence of the late George Washington, by which 
we are led and compelled to make public 
apology and partial restitution for the grave 
error of our original enthusiasm. It now ap- 
pears that Mr. Washington may not have 
written these letters at all. In our enthusiasm 
over their discovery and our anxiety to give 
them at once to the waiting world, this possi- 
bility never occurred to us. 

We still insist that somebody wrote them, 
and we feel that their intense human interest, 
passion and pathos are in no sense damaged 
by the slight slur that has been cast upon their 
authorship. But we don’t want to deceive our 
public. Too often, alas, is the public deceived, 
and the mere fact that it likes it is no real 
justification for it. Never shall it be said — 
or at least hardly ever — that Stuff and Non- 
sense wavers from the truth, the whole truth, 
and even more than the truth, except in so far 
as is absolutely necessary to keep up its cir- 
culation. 

So we withdraw the letters. We are particu- 
larly gratified to be able to do so in the issue 
in which they are published. We propose to 
embark at once upon an editorial tour of in- 
vestigation, with the threefold purpose of 
clearing our fair name, discovering who really 
wrote the letters, and catching up on our golf. 
The trip will include overnight stops at Chi- 
cago, Denver and Salt Lake City, a week in 
Los Angeles, and at least two in White Sulphur 
Springs. The rest depends on how the expense 
account holds out. 


Our Bedtime Story 


(Continued from last month) 


The young lady who had just narrowly 
escaped from the responsibility of eating our 
old friend Tobias, lost her artist at the next 
corner. She didn’t really care much for art, 
except locally, and as for artists — they were 
all right for week-day luncheons but quite out 
of the question for Sunday suppers. For 
Sunday supper she had a sweetie who drove a 
delivery truck and sometimes helped with the 
dishes, and who always took her to the movies 


whenever she told him to. But lately they had 
given up going to the movies. The movies 
talked too much and interrupted them. 

She waited for him that evening at the rear 
entrance. She always waited for him, but she 
was beginning to be afraid to wait any longer. 
“You're getting too high-hat for me, Alfred,” 
she sighed. “ And your hair does look beautiful. 
All greasy like.” 

“It’s not grease,” said Alfred patiently. 
“It comes in a bottle and you put it on the 
brush. Sometimes it will hold for a week, if you 
keep your hat on and don’t get caught in the 
dust.” 

“You are getting educated, Alfred,” she 
sighed. “You’re leaving me behind, I’m 
afraid.” She waited for him to deny it. 

He didn’t. “I just joined the Sock-of-the- 
Month Club,” he said, as casually as he could. 

“What’s the Sock-of-the-Month Club, Al- 
fred?” she asked, hoping for the best. 

“It’s a club,” he explained. “You join up 
for a year, and they send you a new pair of 
socks every month. It costs fifty cents a month 
or seven-fifty a year. They have a committee 
who pick out the socks, and there’s a chiropo- 
dist on it and a washwoman and a scientist or 
something and an artist or maybe two. That 
way I know I’ve always got the right socks on, 
and I get a new pair every month whether I 
think I want one or not. And if they should 
sometime send me a pair that don’t match 
my eyes or my brown suit I can send them 
right back and exchange them for another. 
It don’t cost a cent, except for the socks. I’ve 
got some of them on now.” 

She admired them—the Sock-of-the- 
Month Selection for March. “They’re beauti- 
ful, Alfred,” she murmured. “Let’s go some- 
where where people can see them.” 

“We'll take a taxi,” he said grandly. 

“Oh, Alfred, that’s so expensive,” she said, 
thinking of another wedding day postponed. 
“It’s fifteen cents for the first quarter-mile and 
five cents for all the others.” 

“We'll walk the first quarter,” he said. 

So they went down town to a little restau- 
rant for supper. And Alfred decided that he 
might as well break it to her now as later, 
since it was quite clear that she loved him a 
lot and knew that education wasn’t really 
hurting him. So he spoke to the waiter in 
French. And the waiter burst into tears. 

(To be continued) 
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An Awakening 


SiR: 

I have been reading the last three numbers of 
Tue Nortu American Review with a great deal 
of interest and want to take this opportunity to 
congratulate you most sincerely upon the splendid 
progress you are making. For the first time the 
Review has seemed to wake up and shake itself 
and become alive and virile. With it all you have 
maintained a remarkably high standard which is 
not easy in an attempt to popularize a periodical. 


C. B. R. 


San Antonio, Texas. 


‘A Frank Opinion 
SIR: 

It’s too good to be true! Since my undergrad- 
uate days, back in the Nineties of the late century, 
I've not read THe Nortu American Review. 
Recently I sent in my subscription and I’ve read 
your January number a// the way through. You're 
a surprise to me. I thought they’d all — these 
magazines — gone “sophisticated” or else were 
frankly pornographic, or anti-religious, or some- 
thing. If you are fully purposed to keep up your 
present pace, let me know, and I'll subscribe for a 
few friends. It will be good to know you can send 
a year’s subscription to your old-maid aunt down 
in Georgia, and not feel that she’l] be insulted 
before the year is out. 

Oh, well! Maybe it’s not so bad as all] that in 
the magazine world, but you've given me a real 
“kick”. 

Haddonfield, N. J. 
Literary Skirts 
SIR: , 

May I record how delightful I found two recent 
essays in your magazine? After reading them I saw 
that THe Nortu American Review was not to 
publish more essays, and the news nearly made 
my friends and myself feel like exuding brine, 
especially with the further announcement that 
what did appear in that line would be newsy. Are 
there to be no more oases in the journalistic world, 
no balm in Gilead, no andante movements in the 

vhirl of our jazz age? Oh, dear NortH American, 


R. H. M. 





most gently but fervently we beseech that you 
will reconsider this tragic edict and continue to be 
a fountain in the desert, not even cutting up into 
newspaper paragraphs the delectable morsels 
which you publish. 

Must everything be turned into “newspaper- 
ese”? So doing, will you not lose thousands of 
your old readers, who will mourn, comfortless, 
for the fair literary children that were once yours? 
Except for these strictures, your magazine de- 
lights us, and very much so the poems which are 
so discriminately selected. But please, oh please, 
don’t chop up the dignity of your essays and 
articles into newspaper sticks; for is it not enough 
to have women wear their skirts above the knees 
without having editors of great dignity and 
ability do the same with their literary skirts? 

ALMEDA FARWELL 


cA Matter of Definition 


Sir: 

May I make a small suggestion? When you use 
such a word as “Palooka” which few of your 
readers know, would it not be well to give a 
definition of the word in a foot-note? 


W. W. Keen 
Philadelphia, Pa. _ 


Note: Dr. Keen’s suggestion is well made. The 
author of the article to which be refers (Palookas 
and Plutocrats, in our. December issue), offers the 
following definition: Palooka, a pushover, a bam- 
and-egger, a pork-chopper, or, even more plainly, a 
hack prize fighter. 


Where (redit Is Due 


Sir: 

I am sorry that a footnote appended to my 
Singing Towers in the January number was 
dropped out at the final make-up. It gave deserved 
credit to Mr. William Gorham Rice, of Albany, 
N. Y., for much of the information embodied in 
my article, and referred readers interested in the 
study of the carillon to his several books on the 
subject (Dodd, Mead & Company). Certainly, if 
America has become carillon-minded, that happy 
result is preéminently due to Mr. Rice’s enthusi- 
asm and loving labors. 

VAN TassEL SUTPHEN 































































cA Query 
Sir: 

Won’t you please ask Lawrence Abbott why 
(in Nortu American Review for January, p. 99) 
“the /ate John Sharp Williams”? 

The last word from dear old John was at 
Christmas time when he was alive and alert 
around his Mississippi plantation. 

John never has been late and lots of Americans 
pray that it will be a long time yet before he 


becomes actually “/ate”’. 
Sam W. SMALL 


The Atlanta Constitution 
Washington, D. C. 
Note: Doubtless Mr. Abbott was led into the slip 
by thinking of Fobhn Sharp Williams as late of the 
Senate. 


cA Discovery 
Sir: 

I should start out, “At last I have found your 
contributor, Don Rose,” but I am afraid I 
couldn’t sustain the interest. You see, it is this 
way. For some time I have heard rumors and 
humors of Stuff and Nonsense, but no one ever 
set forth in plain figures the price and whereabouts 
of this gem among magazines. But now Stuff and 
Nonsense has come to me. Welcome! 

Being a new reader of that department, my 
curiosity will lead me to try Bebind Your Front. 
I tried Freud — whew! I tried numerology, and 
oh, the name and soul color that should be mine! 
Then I listened to one of these East Indian 
fortune tellers, who said I was going to have a 
husband some day, but he didn’t tell me how to 
get rid of my present husband and family. These 
new stunts and issues are lots more fun than 


contract bridge. 
GERTRUDE Brown Van GoRDER 


Lombard, IIl. 


Pessimism — Pro and (on 
Sir: 

The January number of Tue NortH AMERICAN 
Review seems to embody the most clarifying 
diagnosis of the ills with which we are afflicted 
that the writer has seen in any recent periodical. 
The Review reveals them in a way that is con- 
vincing and makes us like it, or at least we like 
the manner in which it is told. Incidentally, the 
improved cover seems to be appropriately dis- 


tinctive. 
Epwin M. Case 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Sir: 
Tue Nortu American Review is too full of 
pessimism, and I do not relish its complaining, 
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cynical and muck-raking articles. These, in my 
opinion, should be left to the penny-dreadful 
newspapers of the yellow variety. THe Nortu 
AmerIcAN Review is missing a grand opportunity 
which awaits any great magazine that will adopt 
— healthy and constructive policy of leader- 
snip. 
Joun L. Tinpace 

Flushing, N. Y. 


Less Billboards and More Scenery 


Sir: 

As Chairman of the Department of Highways 
and Waterways of the California Federation of 
Women’s Club, I am writing to express to you our 
appreciation of the fine articles you have pub- 
lished on bill board restriction. When enough 
public sentiment has been aroused by just such 
articles we will be able to remove the bill board in 
rural communities and again see and enjoy the 
wonders of nature. 

Mary P. Hencx 


Skyforest, Cal. 
In Defense of T ablotds 


A staff member of the Daily News answers Mr. 
Pringle. 

Sir: 

In the December issue of Tot NortH AMERICAN 
Review there appeared an article by Henry F. 
Pringle, When the Reporters Come, in which 
the author offers gratuitous advice to an adult 
public on the best protective measures to take 
when threatened by the “smallpox” of the press. 

No really honest person, familiar with news- 
paper work in America, will deny that the Fourth 
Estate is not spotless. However, a few shyster 
lawyers do not brand the entire legal profession; 
nor do the occasional doctors who are found 
guilty of malpractice cause the public to boycott 
the medical group. 

Why, then, Pringleize the entire newspaper 
craft with a dirty blanket of this author’s own 
imaginative weaving? 

The lack of restraint which characterizes Mr. 
Pringle’s entire article makes it unnecessary for 
me, in refuting his charges, to take up his inac- 
curacies and injustices one by one. In the interest 
of space economy I merely cite two of the most 
glaring instances of his reckless disregard for 
tacts. 

Mr. Pringle says: “The most respectable and 
conservative journals . . . have two classes of 
reporters, those known as ‘staff men’ and those 
called ‘district men’. The district reporters are 
assigned to remote police stations, to the morgue, 
hospitals, etc. . . . virtually illiterate, they do not 
write their stories but telephone them to the city 
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room ... they remain at their posts year after year 
until they die or are retired on small pensions by 
generous owners.” 

Let me just list a few of these poor “illiter- 
ates” and the positions they have held or now 
hold. 

Winfield Sheehan, formerly World police re- 
porter, is now probably one of the most impor- 
tant and highly paid men in the motion picture 
industry. Langdon W. Post, present Democratic 
assemblyman from New York City, and Social 
Registerite, was a district man for the World and 
covered Federal court as a district man for that 
paper only three years ago. William Hearst, Jr., 
son of the millionaire publisher, is learning the 
newspaper business as a district man at this 
writing. 

Jerry Dailey, formerly a district man on the 
obscure North Side News, is now secretary to one 
of the Transit Commissioners in New York. 
Former Fire Commissioner Robert Adamson, 
now one of the vice-presidents of the bank of the 
United States, was a World district man. Two 
former mayors of New York City, George B. Mc- 
Clellan and John Purroy Mitchel, were district 
reporters. Irvin Cobb, world famous author, in his 
newspapering days, did his turn at the district 
job. 

This is just a thimbleful of names that come to 
mind readily. 

There are also Jack Rainey, present city editor 
of the Evening World, Arthur Woods, who was 
police commissioner of New York City, and 
Remsen Crawford, Saturday Evening Post writer, 
and contributor to THe Nortu American Re- 
view, all of whom were district men. Crawford 
still keeps his hand in newspaper work. 

Poor illiterates! 

Mr. Pringle after putting the “illiterate” dis- 
trict men in their places, plunges a rusty pen into 
the tabloid reporters. The district men are bad, 
he says, sorrowfully, “yet the lowest of the dis- 
trict men is preferable to that astonishing develop- 
ment of modern journalism, the tabloid reporter. 
Ability to write, even to read, is not vital to the 
man who slaves for the booming picture papers,” 
etc., ete. 

The New York Daily News, for which I “slave” 
caused a survey to be made recently of the 
“Pringle dumbbells” it employs. This survey 
showed that 51.1 percent. of the complete editorial 
staff of the News are products of various uni- 
versities in the country. Among the editors, 58 
per cent. are college graduates, six have had more 
than 20 years’ experience in newspaper work and 
only 25 per cent. of the total number of editors 
have had less than seven years in newspaper 
experience. Among the reporters, including the 


district men, 54 per cent. are college men and 
women, and the average number of years in 
journalism is eight. The copy desk’s percentage 
of college men is 70. The sports department is 
almost preponderantly college trained. 

A good percentage of the staff have had wide 
foreign experience; many of us have worked on 
papers all around the world and speak other 
languages; several of us have held important 
commercial positions before coming to the News. 

Mr. Pringle assures his readers that one can’t 
work on a tabloid and be a success if “he is moti- 
vated by a sense of the honorable”. Possibly half 
the present editorial staff has been with the paper 
since its inception ten years ago. We all seem to be 
getting along pretty well, with homes, cars, bank 
accounts and the financial assurance of educa- 
tional advantages for our children. 

The standard size paper reporters with whom 
we are in daily contact do not shun us; nor do 
they consider us freaks. For that matter, the pub- 
lic that Mr. Pringle warns against us, seems to 
accept us, too. 

Somebody must be wrong. Can it be Mr. 
Pringle, or the 2,000,000 tabloid readers in New 
York and the metropolitan area? 

IRENE CorBALLY KuHN 


To be Seen but Not Heard 


Mr. Herbert Brenon, who has been directing pic- 
tures for 25 years, thinks the “talkies” will take the 
art out of the “movies”. 

Sir: May I take the liberty, in view of the 
recent article on “talking films” which appeared 
in your excellent publication, of expressing a 
contrary opinion. I believe that the present at- 
tempt to graft “talking films” into artistic screen 
drama is one of the worst things that could happen 
to the motion picture profession. In my twenty- 
five years of picture making I have never seen 
anything that so threatens the very existence of 
this popular form of entertainment. I was opposed 
to it from the start, and have seen it produce 
nothing of importance. 

Before this blight struck us it was generally 
accepted that the silent screen drama had 


. evolved a unique and distinct art medium. It had 


developed a technique of style and treatment that 
was beginning to encompass a real beauty and a 
vivid new form of dramatic expression. That ex- 
pression required its peculiar talents — screen 
personality, pantomimic eloquence, photographic 
artistry. Its canvas was as widespread as the 
universe. It was still far from perfect, but it was 


‘on the road to the ideal of a dramatic interpreta- 


tion of life. 
The “talking films” have, perforce, discarded 
the ideal. In order to be heard they have to con- 
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centrate the focus of their action. Five times as 
much film footage is required to register a scene, 
audibly, as would be used to register the same 
scene without words. The wide-flung canvas of the 
silent screen has been drawn into the traditional 
“four walls”. 

Much of the former expressive pantomime 
is sacrificed to the expression of the voice. 
The camera, which was and always will be 
the “soulful eye” of motion pictures, is being 
subordinated to the talking machine, or whatever 
other device may be used to produce sound. 

What we are doing, in other words, is merely 
creating an imitation of the stage production, 
minus: the flesh and blood of the stage reality. 
I have never known of an instance where an imi- 
tation survived in competition with the original. 
If the movies persist in this direction, I do not 
believe they will survive. They are already sacri- 
ficing that primal requisite of “screen person- 
ality’, the thing which kept many actors from the 
films because they simply did not photograph 
properly. Now, if they have good voices, their pho- 
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tographic personality is a secondary consideration. 

I do think there is a place for sound and “talk- 
ing films”’. It lies in the field of the news reel, the 
vaudeville sketch, musical accompaniments and 
such specialized entertainment. It does not be- 
long in artistic screen drama, any more than 
painting belongs to sculpture, or music to oratory. 
Instead of causing a revolution in our profession, 
as it seems to be doing, it should be given no more 
serious consideration than jazz is given by the 
real musician, or cubism or its various perversions 
by the true artist. 

In the meantime we are threatened with an 
overthrow of our whole system of production, of 
all the standards it has taken us some thirty 
years to develop, just because of a novelty which 
has a transient box-office demand. In the final 
analysis, of course, we will give the public what it 
wants. I, for one, am confident that that public 
will — before very long—come back to the 
silent beauty of the motion picture in its origi- 
nally conceived form. 


HERBERT BRENON 
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he Financial Outlook 


By Atan H. TEMPLE 


What Have You? 
comes the contents of the grab bag of 


comment and prophecy which is presented 

to the business men of the United States 
during the early weeks of each year, I cannot 
discover that the gap of disagreement between the 
criers of a “new economic era” and certain skeptic 
hearers has been greatly narrowed. Their philos- 
ophies are as far apart as ever. To the support of 
each side much of fact and logic can be adduced, 
and while the optimist is always received with 
more favor it should be said on behalf of the 
pessimists that the historical justifications for 
that favor are not as strong as many assume; 
and the prophecies of a long line of doubters and 
lamenters from Jeremiah down have been ac- 
curate though extremely unpopular. 

While these basic, perhaps temperamental, 
differences in interpretation of the business out- 
look continue, however, even those whose opti- 
mism is most deeply grounded realize that the 
greater the reason for confidence and courage the 
more likely are excesses to arise. Therefore the 
pessimists unquestionably have gained recruits, 
for at least a short-term enlistment, among those 
who think business must give ground in some 
directions before it can gain more as a whole. 
Concretely, the preponderance of conservative 
opinion holds more strongly than ever that prices 
of stocks have so far outrun all reasonable relation 
to earnings and dividends that they discount and 
over-discount any prosperity that 1929 can 
possibly bring. Even those who have been the 
high priests of the “new era” cult are pointing out 
dangers to which they have hitherto given no 
attention. One of them, who during 1928 de- 
scribed with unrestrained enthusiasm the limitless 
prosperity that mass production, high wages, 
scientific and technical progress and the Federal 
Reserve System have brought us, now repeats an 
earlier statement that “We have ahead of us a 
further constructive period for the American 
investor — the long pull investor who, unlike the 
mere temporary speculator, is patient enough to 
ride with our growing country for an extended 
period.” Nevertheless he adds the following 
qualifications: 

The time will surely come when, for one reason 
or another, the public demand for stocks which are 


selling far above present and possibly future values, 
will suddenly cease. . . . Money rates promise to 
be high far into the spring and possibly longer. 
The inflation of financial credits is a menace and no 
one should shut his eyes to this fact. . . . Another 
marked danger of the times is the growing tendency 
to over-capitalization of industry; the tendency, 
not merely in security prices, but in methods of 
capitalization, to far anticipate future growth and 
expand capital liabilities on the strength of possible 
future rather than present or nearby earning power 
and profits. The rapid increases in the number 
and the bidding up of no par shares, when based 
merely on anticipation of future growth which may 
not materialize, are pure ‘inflation of expectancy.’ 
. . » Recently we are hearing Wall Street optimists 
talk wisely of sound industrial common stocks 
commanding twenty-five times net earnings per 
share! And there are some stocks which are selling 
at thirty times their net earnings per share! Let the 
wise investor adhere to the formula of ten to twelve 
times net earnings per share if he wants to own the 
real bargains. 


Strange words, that last sentence, and traitor- 
ous to the fundamental beliefs which have created 
the great bull market! But if the author is expelled 
from the Association of Prophets of the New Era 
he may find consolation later, and laugh last. 


A Survey 


— Ayres of Cleveland on January 15 
published the results of a survey of twenty- 
nine dividend-paying common stocks, leaders in 
the present market, which showed the relation of 
market values, earnings and dividends for the 
last five years. During 1924, 1925 and 1926 the 
three rose in consonance; and at the end of 1926 
their relationship was virtually the same as at the 
beginning of the bull market in 1924. But during 
1927 and 1928 dividends so outstripped earnings 
and prices so outstripped dividends that at the 
end of the period prices were 230 per cent. higher 
than in 1924, while dividends were only 120 per 
cent. higher and earnings only 78 per cent. greater. 
Upon the basis of those figures Colonel Ayres says 
that if the relationship of 1924, 1925 and 1926 
should be considered normal, prices for these 
stocks have discounted dividends about four 
years ahead and earnings about eight years ahead. 
To which the “new era” will doubtless reply that 
nothing as ancient as 1926 is normal. It is un- 
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necessary, of course, to accept the Colonel’s 
interpretation literally to appreciate the under- 
lying significance of his survey. Prices may never 
go back to the relationship with dividends and 
earnings that prevailed prior to the last two years, 
but that is no reason for assuming that relation- 
ships established in an era of unparalleled specu- 
lation will prove any more permanent. 


cA Few (heap Issues 


FTER that it seems that the stock market may 
be left with little further comment. It is too 
high by all standards and every conservative 
observer knows it is too high, in the mass, though 
many individual issues may eventually prove 
cheap and nearly everyone seems to know or 
think he knows what one or two of those issues 
are. It has been bid up too high by an unprec- 
edented speculative wave abundantly supplied 
with credit and indifferent to high money rates 
as long as loans could be obtained at a price. The 
buying appetite has been fed by excellent business 
and larger earnings for the bigger corporations 
around whose securities the market has revolved. 
As long as the speculative mania and good busi- 
ness continue the market will probably remain 
insensitive to money rates; but if the desire to buy 
in order to sell to someone else at higher prices 
ceases because the victim refuses to sacrifice 
himself, or if signs of an impending business 
recession appear, the effectiveness of higher money 
rates as a contracting agency may reassert itself, 
and the anomalous relation of stock yields to bond 
yields and the cost of money will be wiped out in 
the only way it is likely to be, by a reaction in 
stocks more drastic than either of the two im- 
portant breaks which occurred in June and 
December, 1928. 

It is the accepted view of many dispassionate 
observers of this Coolidge-Hoover bull market 
that nothing will shatter it until indications of a 
business recession pile up with sufficient definite- 
ness to make an impression on the speculative 
mind. In this connection the term “business 
recession” is not used as signifying a deep im- 
pression, nor anything approaching a disaster. 
It means merely a decline in the activity of the 
basic industries of sufficient extent to impair their 
earnings and to cause measurable unemployment. 
Recessions such as occurred in 1924 and in the 
second half of 1927 are cases in point. The possi- 
bility of such a slump merits close examination 
and the trail leads first to the money markets. 


‘Reason for the ‘Rise 


2 erage knows that the stock speculation 
has been financed by an extraordinary in- 
crease in loans on securities which during 1928 


forced call money rates up from 4 or 5 per cent. 
to as high as 12 on several occasions, advanced 
time loans against collateral from a shade over 
4 per cent. to 814, and made ordinary commercial 
accommodation 1% to 2 per cent. higher, while 
bond prices of course declined. According to 
“old era” economics these advances should have 
the effect, somewhere in the commercial structure, 
of checking enterprise and thereby restraining 
business. 

Thus far the advance has had no such effect. 
Business generally closed 1928 and entered 1929 
at the highest level in its history. To that extent 
the “new era” prophets are vindicated. Effect 
thus far has failed to follow cause. The question is 
whether the old causal relation has been wholly 
suspended or whether the effect is still to be dis- 
closed. High money rates theoretically check 
borrowing, which checks new construction, plant 
expansion and other expenditures for objects in 
which the price of long-term capital is a control- 
ling cost; and through the check to construction 
the recession reaches the building material, steel, 
furnishings and equipment, machinery and 
similar industries and so eventually permeates the 
entire business structure. 


Perverse Showings 


URING 1928 this chain failed to connect at its 
D first link. Higher money rates failed to check 
borrowing. They seemed to during the summer 
and early autumn, but the obstacle was not the 
cost of money but a temporary congestion of bond 
dealers’ shelves. A revival of new financing to a 
huge extent during the autumn culminated in a 
December total, according to the Chronicle’s 
compilation, of $1,116,000,000 and carried the 
year as a whole under the wire a winner by a 
short head over 1927, the respective totals being 
$8,050,315,233 and $7,776,218,820, excluding 
refunding issues. 

The explanation of the perverse showing of 
these figures — perverse in the light of money 
rates and lower bond prices — is that as bond 
sales became more difficult stock sales became 
easier; new stock issues totaled $3,011,094,416 in 
1928, compared with $1,494,771,176 in 1927. 
Corporations took the opportunity to sell stock 
while they could upon such favorable terms, and if 
they had no other use for their cash resources they 
loaned them back to the stock market. 

This money was raised principally to be spent, 
in new building construction, in plant expansion 
and improvement, in road and public utility 
projects, and “for other corporate purposes”. 
Its spending kept building activity up through the 
autumn and presumably will start it off in 1929 
at a high level, which causes the Copper and 
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Brass Research Association to estimate that this 
year’s total construction expenditure will reach 
$8, 500,000,000, a gain of $500,000,000 over 1928. 
Yet one wonders. The war-time deficit in housing 
has long been made up. The trend of rents is 
undeniably downward; as far as homes and 
offices are concerned the industry is caught in a 
pincers of a declining return and a rising capital 
cost which is one of its largest items of expense. 
A survey conducted in twenty-seven cities by a 
trade publication brought the report that most of 
the cities were overbuilt while the others will be, 
if proposed plans for 1929 are carried out; it was 
added that “rental rates in many cities are inade- 
quate.” Finally, and most important of all, the 
December total of contracts awarded east of the 
Rockies, as gathered by the F. W. Dodge Corpor- 
ation, was 9 per cent. less than in the same month 
of 1927, while contemplated work was 27 per 
cent. less. 


The (onstruction Outlook 


T 1s clear to even casual observation that most 
I of the building today consists of either roads and 
other heavy construction projects such as hydro- 
electric power developments, or a modernizing of 
our cities through the demolition of old houses and 
office buildings and their replacement by larger 
and more costly structures. Dearer money and 
declining rents should interpose an obstacle to 
this reconstruction, even though original con- 
struction may be pushed through without regard 
to the greater cost. Reverting again to the financ- 
ing figures, a fact which may diminish their 
importance is that they include a number of very 
large investment trust issues, among them several 
of $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 each. These issues 
will not be used for the stimulation of business to 
any great extent, but their proceeds will be poured 
into the security markets; they represent not new 
industrial or commercial enterprise but a con- 
centration of funds whose ultimate effect will be 
the same as if a mass of individual investors 
bought existing securities directly in the markets. 

Out of this contradictory evidence it would be 
premature to draw a conclusion until two or three 
months more have elapsed. The downward trend of 
construction disclosed in December may continue 
or it may be reversed as the new financing figures 
indicate. But it is probably safe to state that if the 
figures for the first three or four months of the 
year run much below the totals for the same period 
of 1928 a business recession during the second 
half of the year will loom up as extremely likely. 
For such an important consumer of materials and 
labor cannot lag without its backwardness being 
felt directly or indirectly from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The most significant business disclosures 


of the first quarter will come in the building 
figures. 

Perhaps it is permissible to look at the auto- 
mobile industry also with certain questionings. 
It is very likely that the industry will make and 
sell more cars in 1929 than in any other year in its 
history, but there are some other interesting 
points to be considered. With Ford back in full 
production the rivalry between the companies 
will be the most intense the industry has known 
since its early days. The expression of this rivalry 
is likely to be an enormous output in the first 
quarter and perhaps in the first half of the year, 
as each company seeks to force its sales and to 
maintain high production for the sake of the 
economies it makes possible. It is not inconceiv- 
able that nearly 3,000,000 cars will be turned out 
in the United States and Canada during the first 
six months, out of possible sales of 4,750,000 to 
§,000,000 for the whole year. Even if production 
does not reach that huge figure the moral is plainly 
to be seen; the industry seems scheduled dither 
for a disappointing first half, or for a big first half 
and a sharp drop thereafter — probably the latter. 
Add to that drop a decline in building, and steel 
would automatically join in; the whole would 
constitute the recession which many think is the 
only development that will check thestock market. 


Trends to be Watched 


HESE are interesting possibilities which in the 
‘ia two or three months will either vanish or 
approach reality. They are matters which the 
forecasters are carefully watching, regardless of 
what language they may employ for their caution- 
ary utterances. And they are trends which any 
individual can watch for himself. So far as the 
earliest business news of 192g indicated, the year 
started off wholly in line with the possibilities 
suggested. The steel and automobile industries 
reached the end of January at an extraordinarily 
high level of production, and remembering that a 
machine resembles a man in that it cannot be 
operated at full speed indefinitely, it is not un- 
reasonable to wonder how long these industries 
can keep it up. And how easily the complicated 
machine which is American industry can get a 
trifle out of balance without the fact becoming 
apparent until the slowing down begins! 


Bonds and Money 


EAVING the stock market and industry behind, 
L conditions in the bond and money markets 
show little change. Granted that demand for 
loans from the security markets will continue at 
its present Zeppelin-like proportions, and that the 
active business which seems assured for the first 
quarter will maintain commercial loans at a high 
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Trust Company Resources 
22 Billions 


S=ECENTLY published figures show that the trust 
| companies of the United States have total re- 





sources of approximately 22 billion dollars— 
nearly a third of the total resources of al/ 
the banks of the nation. This is a gain 
of about 13 billion dollars in ten years. 
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level, it follows that hope of easier money rests 
with the Federal Reserve Banks and with the gold 
movement; and they both turn a stony face to the 
petition. Far from permitting money to ease 
through their open market operations, the Re- 
serve Banks are desperately trying to get rid of 
some of the nearly $500,000,000 of acceptances 
they are carrying. Twice during January the rate 
of discount at which acceptances are purchased 
was raised in order that they might be made more 
attractive to commercial banks and find their 
way into their portfolios. If the effort proves un- 
successful the Reserve Banks will be faced with 
the dilemma of resigning themselves to seeing so 
much of their credit passing indirectly through the 
acceptance channel into the securities markets — 
as of course it does — or of raising the bill rate 
again and with it the rediscount rate. Whether 
the Reserve Banks will have the courage to carry 
through the latter remains to be seen; the present 
assumption is that they will, since business can 
still stand on its feet without Reserve System aid. 
In any event the possibility of lower rates origi- 
nating in that quarter can be checked off. 

Possible gold movements in 1929 hate disclosed 
themselves only in small degree. The seasonal 
movement between the United States and Canada 
is toward us in the winter, and the usual amounts 
have been coming in. On the other hand someone, 
almost certainly the Bank of France, has been 
earmarking gold for export at the New York 
Reserve Bank, and from November to the end of 
January a total of $105,000,000 had been so ear- 
marked, giving point to the declaration of J. M. 
Keynes, the English economist, that the nations 
in their scramble for the world’s gold are at the 
mercy of France. She has well over a billion 
dollars on deposit abroad, mostly in London and 
New York, and could, if she chose, demand it in 
gold at any time, though it goes without saying 
that she is most unlikely to do so. A reduction in 
the rediscount rate of the German Reichsbank has 
somewhat relieved the strain on sterling exchange, 
which had taken gold from London to Berlin, 
but the Bank of England is not yet wholly past 
the crisis. Yet if any prediction as to gold move- 
ments is justified at this time it would seem likely 
that the United States will lose as much as she 
will receive during 1929 and that there is no hope 
of easier money from that direction. 

If money rates continue high the bond market 
is likely to remain stagnant and to show no price 
improvement. Therefore investors who are for- 
tunate enough to be able to lend their money at 
around 7 per cent. in the stock market, with 
complete safety and liquidity, see no occasion to 
shift into bonds during the early part of the year. 
But if the second half of 1929 should bring liquid- 


ation in stocks and recession, however moderate, 
in business, money would ease and bonds advance. 
In the long run no maladjustment of supply and 
demand in bonds is to be feared; it is true that the 
investors’ present preference is for stocks, but it is 
also true, as the new financing totals for 1928 
showed, that the supply of bonds is falling off 
accordingly, and if fashion turns back to bonds 
the market will be in a stronger position for its 
1928 weakness. A vast number of institutions must 
always have bonds and a vast number of investors 
will always prefer them, and the anomaly of the 
stock of an industrial corporation selling on a 
lower yield basis than its bonds will not continue 
indefinitely. 

Bond dealers point out that foreign dollar 
bonds are selling at the beginning of 1929 at 3 to 5 
points lower than they did a year earlier, although 
there is more intrinsic worth behind most of them. 
They have gained in investment quality but lost 
in price. It is an untenable assumption that the 
present level of money rates is to prove permanent 
if the world is entering an era of peace and eco- 
nomic stability and in the long run bonds are 
likely to resume their upward trend. 

These are but some of the many high lights of 
the underlying business situation as the first 
month of 1929 disclosed its trend. With the ex- 
ception of the pessimism that so many feel as they 
look ahead in the stock market, optimism is 
general, and it appears to be justified for the 
immediate future. And yet who could deny the 
wisdom behind a statement of Albert H. Wiggin, 
chairman of the Chase National Bank: 


To an undue extent, in recent years, the Amer- 
ican people have been selling capital assets at a 
profit and necessarily treating the profit as income. 
Fortunately, they have recapitalized by invest- 
ment part of the profit, but not all has been re- 
capitalized. A substantial part has been spent in 
current consumption, and the volume of consumer 
demand has undoubtedly been increased thereby. 
Part of it, also, has been taken by the Government 
in taxation. Here, too, fortunately, the policy of re- 
duction in public debt has helped to return part 
of these profits to the capital market. 

The calendar year 1929, in view of the 192g 
recovery in corporate profits and the immense 
appreciation in securities in our excited stock mar- 
ket, will probably witness a volume of revenue for 
the Government from individual income and cor- 
poration taxes greater than can be counted on in 
the years immediately following. The large revenues 
can easily be made the excuse for increased appro- 
priations for current purposes. Neither the Govern- 
ment nor the business world can afford to rely upon 
an indefinite continuance of a rising stock market. 
Both should consider the possibility of a reduced 
national income when profits from capital appre- 
ciation are reduced. 
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